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PREFACE 


The present work, as its title indicates, is really a 
study of the various aspects of the life and character 
of the great man who was universally regarded 
as the most powerful personality and the greatest 
reformer in the realm of higher studies and 
rest;arches in the India of today. It is neither 
an ideal biography, nor has it any pretensions to 
completeness. But it aims at giving a glimpse of the 
great man in his many-sided interests and wide- 
ranging activities; it seeks to give an estimate of 
his complex character and his virile and versatile 
personality, to review his lifework and to interpret 
his life, indicating the part it played in our national 
life and in the forward march of our country to its 
higher and nobler destiny. 

The work was origninally begun four years ago ; 
in the course of preparation and publication, it 
has passed through many vicissitudes, along with 
the author. 


Messrs. R. Cambray & Co. had first taken up 
the task of publication when it was nearing 
completion, by mutual consent, the task was trans¬ 
ferred to the present publishers — Messrs. The Book 
Company Ltd. —to whom his thanks are due for 
the alacrity with which they brought it to a finish 
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in a short time; he is also thankful to Mr. S. C. 
Kerr of Messrs. R. Cambray & Co. and Mr. N. C. 
Sen of Sakha Press for their courtesy and consider 
a tion. 

It is the author’s pleasant duty to acknowledge 
his deep indebtedness to the large circle of his friends 
and well-wishers, who have been good enough 
to extend their sympathy and help in this his 
first literary venture. From its very inception 
Mr. Panchanan Mittra, M. A., P. R. S, and 
his brother Mr. Pulin Krishna Mittra, M. A. have 
been an unfailing source of help and inspira¬ 
tion. Then at a critical period he received 
enthusiastic encouragement from no less a 
personage than Dr. C. V. Raman ; just before the 
book went to press, Dr. N. C. Ganguly, then Literary 
Secretary, National Council. Y. M. C. A. offercM 
him enthusiastic support Prof. Radhakrishnan, too, 
evinced the keenest interest in this work and gave 
him active help and advice, lately. He is also grateful 
to Sir Ewart Greaves and Sir P. C, Ray for their 
generous encouragement. He cannot, however, fail 
to mention his debt of gratitude to Rai Bahadur 
Dr. B. K. Roy, Civil Surgeon (Retd.), Purulia, 
who treated him and cheered him up in his 
protracted illness. 

In conclusion, he must ask for the indulgence of 
his readers for the misprints and defects which he 
could not remedy in the present edition. 
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The author's task is now finished—at least, 
for the present. Most that comes rushing to his 
mind after four years of trials and tribulations, 
must now remain unsaid. He has striven and spared 
himself no pains, and the result?—the result he is 
content to leave in the lap of the gods. 


J6-19, J'elegluita Muin. Road, 
■Calcutta. 17tk Sepfeoiher, 192^} 


P. 0. SlNHA 
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FOREWORD 


Few will question that a biography of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee is well worth writing The 
extraordinary abilities and personality of the man 
commanded admiration and respect from all, and a 
record of his life and achievements cannot fail to 
prove an inspiration to his countrymen, young and 
old, both now and in future generations. Combining 
in himself the intellectual outlook of a great scholar 
with the Napoleonic vigour of a man of action, Sir 
Asutosh had few equals in his life-time, either in 
India or outside it. In attempting, for the first time, 
to collect the available materials concerning the 
life of Sir Asutosh and presenting them in a readable 
form, Jlr. Sinha has rendered a distinct public service. 
It must have required no little courage for one not 
previously known as an author and possessing no 
resources or influence, to venture upon such a task. 

I plead for a favourable and indulgent consideration 
of his efforts and commend them to the notice of 
the public. 


210^ Botehasar Stre^/,^ Cdlcntla^ "j 
The 10th September^ 192S. ) 


C. V. Raman 






INTRODUCTION 

BY 

Sir P. O. Ray 

The sixties of the last century drew into Bengal 
someof the mightiest souls who were destined to leave 
their mark in almost every field of international 
culture. Vivekananda who carried the banner of 
Hinduism in the Chicago Parliament of Religion, 
Rabindra Nath Tagore who won the Nobel prize from 
Sweden, J. C. Bose who founded the Temple of 
Science in the India of today, were all born within a 
few years in the early part of the decade ; it was this 
decade which ushered in as well the mightiest aca¬ 
demic organizer and builder in the domain of higher 
studies and researches and closed with the birth of 
that champion of national em.ancipation and 
freedom, that unfailing friend of suffering humanity 
—Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das. It seemed as if the 
mighty spirit of Civa was astir in all the fields of 
thought and knowledge and was everywhere 
breaking down barriers for sowing the seeds of 
new creations. In a recent remarkable brochure 
‘The Dance of Civa’ (‘Today and Tomorrow’ series) 
Collum points out to some of these heroic figures, 
“ as a conveniently identifiable point from which 
to date the dawn of new thought, just as today 
we put our finger on Socrates when we wish to 
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focuss our view of the beginning of that new 
thought which inspired the West for centuries.” 

Is it a mere coincidence that all these pioneering 
souls were stirred by the same spirit ; of each of 
whom could be said, as has been said the author, 
of Sir Asutosh ; ‘He worked for the ‘Return Move¬ 
ment ’ in India ; he laboured to bring about a wide- 
ranging Indian Renaissance, an intellectual regener¬ 
ation through a mition-wide progress of education 
...he made it the mission of his life to blot out the 
stigma of India’s cultural inferiority, to explode the 
fiction of her intellectual defeat and raise her once 
more to her lofty pedestal of glor^'.” But it would 
be a gross misreading, a superficial estimate, a 
skin-deep interpretation, if only the forces of reaction 
arc seen moving in any of these. Too deep and 
original, each was pulsated by a keen national 
instinct to create a new age, to bring forth a new 
life in the old corpax of India’s national heritage. 
The Hindu spirit of conserving the old forms as 
much as possi'ole and yet transforming them out of 
all recognition by nesv leaven was always there. 

It is too early in the day to judge of Sir Asutosh’s 
achievement by the stability of the measures carried 
out by him ; but it is quite clear that his life 
and activities were, as has been nicely put by the 
author, of a piece with those of other great nation- 
builders of India who are the direct products 
of the movements destined to herald a higher. 
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holier, deeper humanity to come. It is in 
this sense that each of the mighty personalities of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in a land 
with scarcely a political being of her own, has a 
world importance. It is quite true that their 
comparative worth would be appraised more or less 
by the depth and intensity of their inner ideas, by 
their breadth and universality of culture, as also by 
their success in the field of action; it is in the last 
category that Sir Asutosh would figure along with 
manj? a national hero. 

A mere slavish imitation of the dazzling glories 
of the resplendent West would not have entitled him 
to the gratitude of posterity. Had not the things he 
fought for somewhere, somehow—deeper roots with¬ 
in the very heart of the nation, had they not been 
quick with the pulsations of a new life of the nation, 
nay of the new world-age slowly but surely coming 
into being, even a fraction of his success could not 
have been achieved by him and his words and 
actions could noi: have become the mottoes and 
models of his contemporaries. 

Alas t when India herself is still but an object of 
ridicule and pity, it is hardly the time to judge her 
great men ; but when the faint glimmering dawn 
of today bursts forth in the glory of her midday sun 
and the ideas for which our national heroes worked 
receive their fruition, contemporary records will 
be eagerly canvassed by the historian of our 
period. 
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Posterity will judge Sir Asutosh. and rightly 
too, as the greatest reformer, ‘ a creative force,’ 
in the realm of education and research—as the 
author has eloquently said. Indeed, the vital prob¬ 
lem of a nation—particularly of a nation, in the 
firm grip of a foreign power and weighed down 
with many age-old customs and usages, yet des¬ 
tined and determined to come into her own in 
the world of nations—its problem is mainly 
in the field of education. Its educational methods 
indicate its sincerity and fitness in the preparation 
for the achievement of that goal. When the Indian 
ideal of life as the seer K, C. Satyasrayi points out, 
is accepted to be the building-up of a perfect 
body for a perfect mind and the perfect mind 
for the highest spirituality, it will be recognised 
that we need scientific, vocational and economic 
education ; secondly, culture of the highest thoughts; 
and thirdly, spiritual meditation. India, when she 
finds her own, would not stop short of any ideal 
which does away with this tripartite system of 
education—material, mental and spiritual. Perhaps 
to Sir Asutosh was not given the task of creating 
a new world of his own and to forge a new system 
which would be at once the admiration and 
despair of the world ; but to him was surely 
given to work out the miracle of naturalizing 
a plant of temperate zone in a tropical region on 
which it was languishing so long under artificial 
conditions ; so that it could burst forth in the open 
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air with the grandeur of tropical foliation. Here 
again, as the biographer has very rightly pointed 
out, what Dr. Rajendra Lall Mittra tried to do bj" 
refusing to sail abroad, yet beating the best Western 
savants in their own fields by personal achievements, 
what the Science Association of Dr. Mohendra Lall 
Sircar and Bengal National Council of Education 
were trying to give shape to with indifferent results, 
—thanks to the non-co-operation of the Government 
with the people—Sir Asutosh brought about with 
great success. 

Nationalism and internationalism in culture are 
problems of the deepest moment today. Sir 
Asutosh tried to sink his fountains of education 
deep into the wells of national traditions with the 
help of a foreign machinery and at the same time 
took care that the Ibuntfiin provided the most 
delicious beverage to all nations. He tried to rise 
above parochial patriotism Avhich is eating into 
the very vitals of the body politic and his curricula 
in Vernaculars and Histor 3 ' would show how much 
anxious he was to bring about a synthesis between 
Bengal and the other Provinces of India ; all these 
indicate his healthy enlightened and intense nation¬ 
alism, 

Asutosh would be recognised as one of the 
greatest of Indians—one who tried to build up a 
nation, to force her pace and to bring her up to the 
level of the advancing nations of the West, by 
rousing her sense of past glory as much as by trying 
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to evoke national self-respect and quicken 
national self-consciousness and self-confidence 
by her present achievements. Indeed he fondly 
dreamt of making Calcutta a centre of Indian 
culture before the transfer of Capital gave a 
rude shock to his cherished desires ; but he did not 
try to create a new centre like Benares or 
Aligarh around the aspirations of newly growing 
communal currents. 

Veteran fighters and workers, redoubtable leaders 
and patriots—men who had grown grey in the service 
of their country, men who had been in the thick of 
the fight—all looked to him to guide and lead the 
nation on to victory in the wider fields as he had 
done in the academic sphere. For it was recognised 
that he had the unbounded self-confidence and 
unique moral and intellectual equipments and 
resourcefulness to work out the salvation and 
uplift of his country with the conditions imposed 
by history} and it was nothing short of a grim 
national calamity that he was taken away from us 
tao early to begin and to bring this work to fruition. 


University College of Science, ^ 
92, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta 

Dated 7th August, 1928 , 


P. C. Ray 



Sir Asutosb Mookerjee—A Study. 

CHAPTER I 
Introduction. 

“Men are always rare in all countries through whom 
the aspiration of their people can hope to find its ful¬ 
filment, who have the thundering voice to say that 
what is needed shall be done ; and Ashutosh had that 
magic voice of assurance. He had the courage to 
dream because he had the power to fight and the con¬ 
fidence to win - his will itself was the path to the 
goal - My admiration was attracted to him where 
he revealed the freedom of mind needed for work of 

creation. It had been possible for him to dream of 

the miracle of introducing a living heart behind the 
steel framework miide in the doll factory of bureau¬ 
cracy --.The creative spirit of life which has to 
assert itself against barren callousness must, in its 
struggle for victorj^, wreck things that claim only 
immediate value. Wc can afford to overlook such 
losses which are pitifully small compared to the great 
price of our object, which is freedom. Ashutosh 
heroically fought against heavy odds for winning 
freedom for our education." 


KABINDRA NATH TAGORE. 
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Advents of truly great men—men who‘correct 
the delirium of animal spirits, make us considerate,, 
and engage us to new aims and powers - men from- 
whom ‘ our life receives some promise of explana¬ 
tion '—are like the angels’ visit, few and far between ; 
sometimes, there come in our midst men, who, rising 
into eminence, become the most prominent figures 
in the social or public life of their country j some, 
again, make the greatest noise and sensation, 
attract a good deal of attention or even admiration, by 
prosperity and popularity attained in some sphere of 
life or by greatness thrust upon themselves; after 
their death, they are mere names—at best, a tradi¬ 
tion, for sometime to come ; but the great men, the 
representative men of their times, the leaders of 
thought and heroes of action - men who are the 
highest products of our civilization and culture, are 
not buried into oblivion so easily—the lustre of 
their lives lives long after they are dead and gone ; 
for, they live, after their death, in their lifework, in 
the changes wrought, in the spirit fostered, in the 
ideas championed and in the ideal bequeathed to 
the succeeding generations. But the questions arise ; 
who are really the blessed souls t&at constitute this 
type of great men ? what is the sine qua non of this 
kind of greatness ? what is the true standard by 
which to judge and assess it ? How to understand 
and appreciate the great, as also to distinguish 
them from a host of others who may have all the 
lime light of popularity and prominence, nay who 
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great who is what he is from nature’. Judged by 
this supreme standard, the greatness of Asutosh 
is clear enough j nothing can describe his greatness 
or establish his title to be ranked among the great 
representative men of their times, so easily and 
briefly as these few words - he inhabited ‘ a higher 
sphere ol' thought ’ and could ‘ do his best thing 
easiest and was what he was from nature’. Any one 
who has followed his remarkable career, or has 
come into contact with him, any one who will 
study his life seriously or will have a casual read¬ 
ing, will not surely fail to be impressed with the 
central fact which emerges beyond the shadow of 
the faintest doubt—the fact, namely, that here is 
at last a man who lives, moves and has his being 
in a different region j here indeed, is an individual 
who occupies an enormous space in the pul.)lic life 
of the country, who, by his prodigious and pro¬ 
longed activities in more than one important field 
of work has literally made history, linking his 
own lifestory with the story of the national pro¬ 
gress and national prosperity, who, moreover, 
seemed to belong not to this old, familiar, matter- 
of-fact world of ours, but to a loftier realm, over¬ 
flowing with faith and hope, glory and vitality,— 
a world which seemed to be the ultimate source 
of his greatest urge and highest inspiration and 
unfailing idealism! lie had something of the 
extraordinary in all he did and spoke and thought • 
all his speeches and addresses, all his labours and 
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may even claim some pre-eminence, but who can not 
boast of much of the abiding, intrinsic qualities and 
paramount factors constituting greatness? And it is 
only with a sympathetic understanding, a sense of 
fairness anddignity, and witha worshipful spirit that 
we can hope to do justice to the great and avoid 
falling into pitfalls of the barren controversy and 
conflicts of opinions that centre round these ques¬ 
tions ; the key to the secret of their greatness and to 
the mystery of their advent does not belong to the 
lesser critic but to the ardent student. 

Greatness admits of no clear - cut, easy and 
precise definition ; nor is it any rare quality of head 
and heart} rather it is a cluster of attributes, a pre¬ 
ponderance of a quality or qualities that mark a 
man out from among his contemporaries and enable 
him to change, to influence or mould—in whatever 
great or small degree—his time and his environment, 
and leave the marks of his genius or the example of 
his noble soul behind—the heritage of his posterity. 
He, indeed, is the great man, who, by dint of his 
intrinsic worth and achievement and work in some 
walks of life or other, towers head and shoulders 
over the common run of men, one who lives alto, 
gether on a higher plane, as it were, shedding the 
lustre of his life on the people below. 'I count him 
a great man' says Emerson, ‘ who inhabits a higher 
sphere of thought, into which other men rise with 
labour and difficulty j he has to open his eyes to see 
things in true light and larger relations. He is 
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thoughts—not to speak of his ideals and faith— 
bore the impress of his genius and the stamp of 
his versatile personality ; none the less, were they, 
the ordinary outturns and expressions of his nature, 
springing from it with the easy, simple and spon¬ 
taneous flow of a rivulet. And the presiding angel 
of his life endowed him with a prophetic vision 
and piercing ken with which he saw things in their 
true colour and larger relations. 

Throughout his career, this angelic vision, this 
truer, inner light never failed him, and there was 
always a glow of idealism, a breadth of outlook, 
a firm grip of the actualities as well as of the 
potentialities and a rare faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth and of his cause ^ the momentous 
question of principles and policies that he dealt 
with, or the many intricate and complex problems 
that he tackled, the enormous, difficult and multi¬ 
farious works that he brought himself to perform, 
the uphill tasks that he applied himself to, lastly 
the epochmaking achievements that he could point 
to as his contributions to the national awakening 
and uplift and to the progress of human 
thought and knowledge, would have crushed any 
other individual of his generation by their sheer 
weight and variety, no less by their difficulty and 
complexity. But then, he was‘strong as Nature is 
strong, who lifts the land into the mountain slopes 
without effort, and by the same rule, as she floats 
a bubble in the air.’ 
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But however great a man may be in the 
possession of intrinsic worth or genius, whatever 
prominence he may acquire and pre-eminence he may 
attain, he will surely not reach the zenith of human 
greatness, unless and until he ‘abolishes himself* 
and his spirit 'diffuses itself’ ; unless and until he 
gives his very best to, and loses himself in the 
service of, his fellow creatures. The goddess of our 
life is a jealous deity and will not suffer any one to 
retain his greatness or his fame but will consign 
him to the dustbin of oblivion or obscurity, 
contempt or apathy, either in his lifetime or after his 
death—no matter however high his place in our midst 
—if he does not thoroughly identify himself with the 
fortunes of his fellowmen, if he does not champion 
their cause ; the fact is, an individual is so 
indissolubly linked with human society,—with his 
country, particularly, —that he can not isolate him¬ 
self thoroughly, j unfortunately ~ specially in our 
country, in these days— it happens, more often than 
not, that an individual, as soon as he is able to rise 
to some eminence, manages to forget the larger rela¬ 
tions in which he stands to the society and the coun¬ 
try ; but the violation of this fundamental law of 
human society and civilization, brings its own puni¬ 
shment } he is often disillusioned j his fall, in some 
shape or other, is sure to come in life or after death. 
But the truly great never lose sight of the organic, 
intimate and innate relation of the individual to 
the society, and will not, as if by instinct, live their 
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lives in glorious isolation and solitary independence 
in the midst of society. And Asutosbi who w'as 
one of' nature’s darlings ’ and in whom had taken 
place, in a striking degree, a harmonious develop¬ 
ment of man's bright side, his brilliant parts and his 
higher nature, gave the very best of his Godgiven 
gifts and devoted most of his un common capacities 
and exuberant energies, n'ot to the furtherance of his 
narrow self-interests, but to the promotion of the 
larger interests and the greater cause of his fellow 
creatures j he worked, day and night, he strove hard, 
he fought tooth and nail, he did all these and more 
ior the fulfilment of the larger, better and higher 
life of his people,— the life of which he had had such a 
sure and fascinating vision, ; it was the mission of 
his life to hasten it, to herald it ; it was, as he once 
said in a pathetic strain, his day-dream, for the 
realization of which he lived his life and staked his 
all.—and he rejoiced to do it. 

There is seldom any uniformity in human 
greatness. The great are great in various ways 
and can hardly be judged by a hard and fast stan¬ 
dard. They vary according to the tradition, culture, 
history and influences of their respective race, their 
society and their times } there are great men the 
simplicity of whose life and lifeworks is apparent and 
they are, thus, easy to understand and easy to appre¬ 
ciate} there are those, again who, by the complexity 
of their characters, and by the farreaching and, 
for the time being, controversial nature of their 
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works and achievements, offer a difficult problem tO' 
the student of contemporary biographies ; such a 
man was Asutosh Mookerjee. His was a complex 
character—his mode of living was simple to a 
degree j he had a personality, at once, magnetic, 
dynamic and commanding, at times elusive, destined 
not only to make itself felt and to eut its own way 
in the world, but also like Disraeli’s to bend to its 
course, by its irresistible force and vigour, every 
thingand everybody—public opinion and institutions, 
high officials of the state and prominent public 
men—a personality, destined, in short, to lead, to 
rule, to lord it over, as it were. The very field of 
his activities and the nature of his principal work 
would not have acquired too much exertion of his 
giant's strength and energy, in the ordinary favour¬ 
able circumstances—under a national Government 
and in these days of democracy and enlightenment j 
and his genius would have found other and more 
suitable channels of expression and more scope and 
field J perhaps the fund of his extraordinary working 
capacity would not have been so exhausted in such 
a manner—perhaps his health and his constitution 
would not have been undermined so fatally as to 
make for so sudden, so sad a collapse, in the normal 
course of ‘ advancement of learning ' in various 
stages I and be might have been spared to his country 
men for some time to come when, of all things, his 
services, his experience, his moral and intellectual 
powers, his statesmanship, above all his enlightened 
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patriotism and his sage counsel, were in urgent requisi¬ 
tion. Hut who can overrule the decrees of fate ? who 
could foretell a little before his death at Patna that 
this intellectual giant, this hero of work, this ruler 
of men and leader of thought—this prince 
among men would breathe his last in such tragic 
circumstances ? 

It was the the proud boast of Disraeli that 
he had to ‘educate’ his party y really it was not 
without a subtle process of ‘education’ that he could: 
have wrung out of his party the second great Re¬ 
form Act of the last century. But the task of 
Asutosh was not merely to ‘educate’ his party, to 
harness public opinion—Indian public opinion in- 
particular—to his side, but also to 'educate’ his 
superiors, to prevail upon his masters, the earthly 
arbiters of his country’s fate, who were, by no 
means, always over-sympathetic to him, his policy 
or his line of action. Unlike Disraeli, who, once 
installed in the leadership of his party, came to the 
helm of affairs of his country and became one of 
the few dictators of Europe in the normal course 
of events, Asutosh had to face and overcome one 
stumbling block after another and put up a stubborn 
fight for his ideal, for the independence and 
integrity of his University, to the end of the chapter j 
and out of the protracted struggle and controversy, 
that he had had to carry on times, without number, 
between the forces of progress represented by him 
and in his personality on the one hand and the 
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forces of reaction and retrogration represented by a 
powerful autocracy and a strong bureaucracy, 
between an individual representative of the people 
and the alien Government of the land Asutosh 
invariably came, with flying colours. In the violent 
contact with the powerful authorities, in his 
strenuous and continuous struggle to realize his lofty 
ideal of the greatest temple of learning and research in 
Asia, reviving the glories of Nalanda and providing 
for the development of the studies of letters and 
sciences in their highest stages, no less for the 
widespread diffusion of a liberal, popular, secondary 
and University, education among all sections of his 
countrymen in everdncreasing numbers-in this 
lifelong struggle, his herculian strength and energy, 
his indomitable will and perseverance, his mar¬ 
vellous powers of organization and construction, of 
expression and of persuasion, in brief, his towering 
personality and his sterling character, were seen, and 
shone, to the best advantage. 

He was one of those few characters that 
reflect the better mind of his people, champion 
the loftier ideals of the age, and sum up in 
themselves, the higher trends and tendencies of his 
race, struggling for expression and outlets ; his was 
one of those lives that change and shape the course 
of events and things, and inaugurate a new era in 
the history of their country. No doubt he had less 
of the 'Himalayan height’ or of the 'Pacific depth' 
that characterise these heroes, but the range of his 
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powers, the miissiveness of his intellects and the 
versatility of his personality went a long way to 
make up for this deficiency ■, and the fields of his 
activities and thoughts as also of his knowledge 
and scholarship were enormous and varied. Like 
some glorious phenomena of Nature, which command 
otxr awe and wonder hut paralizc our attempt at 
definition, his personality defies, and suffers from, 
analysis. His was the life that impressed upon his 
fellow creatures the magnitude and extent of its 
greatness and shines today in its own grandeur, now 
that he is dead and geme. He was one of those 
rare figures on the world's stage, those dominant 
and baffling characters-who, not exactly,‘like the 
poor idayer thgt struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage and is heard no morebut more resembling 
the burning sun,—come and dazzle our globe with 
their innate brilliance, infuse new life and lustre 
into the men xnd things around, and drop off, 
leaving a deep and dismal void behind. 

Men have tried to codify, capture and even 
dogmatize abt>ut truth and even to compress it in 
the narrow groove of a sentence or a few words 
these, the world accepts as its mottoes investing 
them with the s^inctity and authority of guiding 
principles of life. But the great truth revealed in 
human life-the truth that manifests itself in the 
lives of the great men— can not be crystallized into, 
or judged by, so many sayings and mottoes based on 
halftruths and malobservation. The lives of great 
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men abound with paradoxes and perplexities — so 
many deviations and dei»artures from average, 
humdrum, matter—of fact—lives and would have 
been the less striking and appealing, but for these. 
Nor are we to expect all the monopoly of goodness 
or greatness, wisdom or morality, fidelity to some 
fixed principles or constancy of conduct, from our 
heroes and our great men. ‘No man'says Emerson, 
*in all procession of famous men is reason or illumina¬ 
tion or that essence we are looking for, but is an 
exhibition, in some quarter, of new possibilities’. 

The lives of the great men all the world over illus¬ 
trate and establish the important fact that great¬ 
ness in humanity does not pres^ippose perfection or 
absolute right or merely abstract morality, rather 
the man}’’ frailties and faults, defects and short¬ 
comings that flesh is heir to, the great are not alto¬ 
gether free from. And no one will claim for Asutosh 
a greater or more absolute immunity from these 
common failings and foibles than others or greater 
masters and heroes of ancient and modern times. 
But we of the present generation are all too full of 
the glare of his life, too much dazzled by the 
brilliance of his career, too profoundly impressed 
by his personality and too much affected by his life- 
work to have a clear jierspective and a dispassionate 
view of his failings ; we may profitably leave the 
task to the next generations. 

Nevertheless, the life of Asutosh was remark¬ 
able and it is greatly interesting and instructive 
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for its many paradoxes and its rare peculiarities ; 
it was the living refutation of many accepted 
notions and ideas applicable to ordinary men. Man 
is said to be the creature of circumstances j no doubt 
he is so, to a certain extent j but it was the chief 
glory of Asutosh’s life that with a resolution 
made at the dawn of his manhood, he broke down, 
one after another, the iron barriers of circumstances 
till he had the satisfaction of finding— as far as 
possible under human limitations—his cherished 
dreams of boyhood and youth, as accomplished facts, 
lender the benevolent despotism of Britain—until 
■very lately—the Indians are having every thing 
done for them by their British rulers j they have had 
no say, not to speak of any initiative, in a great 
national policy or jirograrame; nor are the means 
to carry this out, within their easy reach j but 
Asutosh rose superior to his environment and 
soared above his predecessors ; he launched upon 
a big and farreaehiug policy, and translated into 
action, his great scheme of national advancement 
in the domains of popular, secondary, higher, 
education and culture, as also in the realms of highest 
researches and original thinking. As the late Mr. 
Gokhale said from his place in the Indian Legislative 
Council—and it is almost a truism—that the Bengalis 
are the most emotional people of India; but the 
reverse proposition is too readily supposed to be 
necessarily true ; and it is generally taken for gran- 

ft 

ted that any sustained work and protracted activity 
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must be conspicuous by their absence among them ; 
that they are a race of lawyers, speakers and clerks ; 
but the lives of Asutosh, of Sir U. N. Mukherjee, 
Sj.Buttokristo Paul, Sir J. C. Bose. Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. Dr. P. C. Roy and of many other eminent men 
as well as the pioneer workers in the sphere of social 
reform, educational expansion and industrial activi¬ 
ties independent of the Government of the country, 
give the lie direct to the common belief and are 
proof positive of the active, constructive and organiz¬ 
ing faculties of the Bengalis. Born in a subject 
country, weighed down under a foreign yoke, 
fettered hand and foot and bred in a society which 
revels in a morbid conservatism and blind orthodoxy, 
Asutosh was the freest man under the sun 
freedom was the breath of his nostril, the bedrock 
of his whole being, his watchword and a guiding, 
controlling, overmastering principle of his life ( a 
member of a subject race of dwarfed stature and 
stunted growth, the child of a society which groans 
under the load of a hundred old customs and 
superstitions and is more dead than alive, he was 
the mightiest monarch of all he surveyed ; there 
was something regal in his manners and modes 
and moods ; he thought like a king, spoke like a king 
and had had his own ways like a king, in fine, 
he attained his herculean strength and his giant's 
stature, he stepped into his place in public life, 
as of right, in the circumstances the degrading 
forces of which were sure to suppress and dwarf all 
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other than exceptionally great and gifted, Bengal, 
for the matter of that, India has produced many 
great men in the present stage of her reniassance ■ 
many are the geniuses and prodigies, sublime 
characters and lofty idealists, tliinkers and men of 
action, who have shed a lustre on the land of 
their birth but few- are those who like Asutosh, 
have worked in the service of their motherland 
and of the humanity—worked incessantly, indefati- 
gably and fearlessly —setting forth before themselves 
and thier countrymen, the highest ideal and striving 
steadfastly and tenaciously to attain it; few are 
those, who, like him, are born with a mission, as 
it were, and have made it the be-all and end-all of 
their lives to reform, to transform, to change and 
mould, in the light of a newer, broader and higher 
ideal, some social, educational or political, systems 
or institutions ; fewer are those who like him, are 
endowed by nature with such singular and varied 
intellectual powers, force of character and spirit 
of independence which help them in becoming 
pioneers and original thinkers, leaders of men and 
of thought; very few are those who, like him, chalk 
out boldly a path tor their people to tread on and 
are fortunate enough to lead them on within sight 
of the promised land ; fewer are those who have more- 
over, the privilege of constructing and leaving 
behind themselves, some growing, thriving and 
living monuments of their lives, just as Asutosh, 
by his undying faith and idealism, his sheer ability 
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and untiring efforts, has built a beautiful and glorious 
temple, essential to the national growth and great¬ 
ness and pulsating with a new energy, instinct 
with a new life and aglow with a new light—a 
temple for the hundreds and thousands of his country¬ 
men to be sanctified and bathed in, in the sun¬ 
shine of knowledge and culture. 

If this ancient land of ours with a glorious 
past and a hoary civilization and culture, if it is so 
long under the sway of a foreign power, if it is so 
helpless and unable to raise its head in the comity 
of nations, it is not because there has been sud¬ 
denly a dearth of intellect amongst us, but because 
there has been a dearth of men, manly, patriotic 
and broadminded, men of the type of Asutosh 
who could stand erect, speak out and act up to. 
Truth, face and love Truth, and live and die for 
Truth . if our society which was once a nursery 
of liberalism and fraternity, if it is today in a 
stagnant and lifeless state, it is due not mainly to 
a lack of lofty ideas and pious wish, but to a want 
of lofty and steadfast, characters, like Asutosh. Jf 
the essential condition of national life and national 
progress and pre-eminence is to add to the fund of 
human knowledge and contribute to the forward 
march of human thought, it has been the unique 
privilege of Asutosh to have heralded the dawn of 
this national greatness in the not very distant 
horizon by building for the first time in modern 
India, the very highest departments of studies and 
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Tesearche^ from which is pouring forth and will 
pour forth, India's cpiota to the sumtotal of human 
knowledge and to the progress of his advancing 
thought. If it is the mission of India—as it is the 
dream of her poets and patriots and the hope of 

many advanced spirits in Kurope and in America_ 

to deliver to a worn-out, war-weary and exhausted 
world, the healing [lalm of her culture, the soothing 
message of her spirituality and the abiding secret 
of her eternal life on earth, it will ever rebound 
to his enduring glory that Asutosh paved the 
way for this consummation by introducing and encou¬ 
raging studies anil researches in Anthropology, 
and in the history, culture and civilization of 
ancient India, by making his Alma mater, a sanc¬ 
tuary of world’s scholarship and a confluence of 
world’s culture, which is welcoming within its doors, 
many savants and scholars, doctors and philosophers 
from different renowned centres of learning all over 
the world, and thus, by bringing about once more 
in the twentieth century, a cultural and intellectual 
communion of India with the cultural and intellec¬ 
tual world abroad; And this communion will 
herald the dawn of anew era in her history—it 
will hasten the day of her resurrection the day 
of her spiritual leadership. 

Apart from this crowning achievement—this 
accomplishment of his God-given mission whic" 
will at once hand down his name to, and will be 
the proud heritage of, the generations yet uhbotn, 
2 
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Asutosh's interests and activities, knowledge and 
pre-eminence spread in so many directions, his abili¬ 
ties and intellect shone in such multifarious and' 
often diverse subjects that eminence in any one 
of them would have raised a man from common 
mediocrity. It may be reasonably asserted—after 
making due allowance for the fundamentally differ¬ 
ent circumstances—that Asutosh belonged to that 
wonderful and extremely rare class of great men 
of which Julius ' Caesar in the ancient, Michael 
Angelo in the mediaeval and Napoleon, in the 
modern world and our Ram Mohan Roy were the 
most brilliant representatives. And he has left 
many marks of bis Roman hand in the foundation: 
and superstructure of a vital part of our national 
greatness and national well-being, not less in 
various other fields—in the fields of law and 
jurisprudence and in a lesser degree in Mathematics, 
in the realm of social reform and in the forward 
march of a newborn nationalism. No where, indeed, 
one might say in the India of today is to be met 
with such a unique personality in whom have risen 
and blended, the fearless reformer and the patient 
pioneer, the great thinker and the steadfast worker, 
the brilliant lawyer, the learned Judge and the 
renowned jurist, a reputed scientific and literary 
scholar, an eminent mathematician and a literateur, 
a profound idealist and a very practical, tenacious 
and struggling individual, a high official and a 
selfless patriot, a nationalist to the core of his 
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being, a sure judge of men and things, a born ruler 
and leader of men as also of thought, a constructive 
and organizing genius, a man of lofty ideas and 
high principles as well as a master of the minutest 
details, a high priest of Indian nationalism and an 
architect of the nation in malting, almost a seer 
and a sage at times. 



CHAPTER II. 


Early Life. 

The ancestral home in Hooglily district—His father, Ganga Piosad 
—Asutosh's birth—His father’s interest in him—I’he influence of 
illustrious men on his infant mind—his early ambitions—His mother— 
His tniinent tutors—His admission into high school, its famous 
Head a.aster and assistant Head Master—His varied reading and 
early fame, his proficiency in Mathematics-tlie boy becomes a Member 
of London Mathematical Association—ins love of study. 

For the proper understanding of the personality 
as well as the achievements of a great man, we 
must know the story of his life. We do not, 
however, propose to delineate, or deal with, the 
life-story of Asutosh in its fuller details and 
grandeurs ; we leave to his biographer the privilege 
of narrating the story of his life, and of setting forth 
in due order and importance, the various, complex 
and innumerable incidents of his day-to-day-life, 
as he lived it. Let us bear in mind the more 
important and outstanding facts of his life, so 
that we may be all the better able to understand 
the man, appreciate his personality and judge his 
worth and his achievements ; curiously enough, not¬ 
withstanding his complex character, his versatile 
personality, his meteoric rise, his brilliant career and 
varied works in life, the story of his life is, indeed, 
a very simple one from the very beginning to the 
end and can be, unlike others, told in brief. 
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Asutosh’s father, Dr. Ganga Prasad \lukherjee, 
came of a very old and respectable Brahmin 
family that lived at and hardly stirred out of a 
village, in the district of Hooghly in Bengal it is 
called Jircit-Balagar and is situated by the side of the 
sacred river of the Hindus—the Ganges. Tovvards 
the end of the year 1836, Ganga Prosad was born 
in the village home of his family. Rural Bengal, in 
those good old days was - not as it is today poverty- 
striken, disease-ridden,—but a happy place to live 
in, the villages, big and small—not excepting 
the one we are just concerned with —were, in a 
word, flowing with milk and honey, abounding 
w'ith truits and Howers, fishes and vegetables j they 
were the very dwelling places of health and happi¬ 
ness—the veritable home of beauties and glories of 
Nature, characteristic of Bengal, particularly of 
rural Bengal ; and the villagers lived in their 
placid but not 'pathetic’ contentment, knowing 
few wants, little worries or cares or troubles that 
hang round our necks like a millstone now-a-days. 
Their outlook was narrow, and the horizon of 
their knowledge and experience, limited to a 
degree. They hardly went abroad ; they scarcely 
came out of their homes—quite and peaceful as 
fat as possible ; they lived and passed their simple 
and uneventful life in theii little circles, in their 
pleasant surroundings. 

But Ganga Prosad left the beaten track. Endowed 
with a remarkable independence of spirit and 
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resoluteness of action, fired with higher ambitions and 
hopes than could be realized within the orbit of his 
rural abode, he proved the exception to the general 
rule—that of staying at home, following the common 
path. His innate thirst for knowledge, his profound 
love of learning, his striking aspirations —striking 
in a rural boy in those good old days - and his keen 
yearning for a larger and more glorious life drove 
him to Calcutta, 'the London of the East', where 
one could find ample scope for one's genius and talents, 
where there was, in that period, sufficient room for 
all sorts and conditions of men. But Calcutta in 
those by-gone-days was not surely the city of 
palaces as it is today ; Calcutta was extremely un¬ 
healthy, dark and dirty—not exactly an enviable 
place to live in, so far as the common and poorer 
section of the people was concerned at any rate. 
Houses, not.habitable and worthy, lanes and streets 
filthy and uncared for, jungles here and there, and 
a periodic, if not continuous prevalence of various 
diseases, were the characteristic features of the then 
capital of British India. All these and many 
other difficulties and disadvantages notwithstand¬ 
ing, Ganga Prosad came down to Calcutta to 
prosecute his studies; once settled here, nothing 
could make him swerve an inch from his chosen 
path—from his determination to rise into eminence. 
This spirit of adventure, this indifference to hard¬ 
ships and privations, this tenacity of purposes, 
this urge of a high ideal, this pursuit of a 
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lofty aim—which drove him to leave his quiet 
and happ3" ancestral home in the village for a 
dubious career, for a hard life of struggle in Calcutta 
and which were the more salient features of his 
son’s personality—marked the father out, from the 
very outset, as one destined to be great ; and great 
he was not only in his own life—in the profession 
he followed, but great - greater still—as the father 
of one of the greatest ji nd most brilliant men our 
countr_v has produced in our times. Ganga Prosad 
graduated in 1861 ; and an excellent and comfortable 
post under Govei-nment, he could have easily secured, 
Just as most of the first batches of the graduates had 
done j and thus was an eas\q comfortable—almost 
luxurious—life within his easy' reach, one, moreover, 
without much of the trials and tribulations the ups 
and downs that generally fall to the lot of a strug¬ 
gling individual in an independent profession. But 
then, he was not one of those ordinary, easy going 
and matter-of-fact people. He got himself admitted 
into the Calcutta Medical College and thus chalked 
out a path for himself, full of uncertainties and 
difficulties and struggles that prove quite a stum- 
bling block to many an Jispiring and ambitious 
youth. While Ganga i’rosad was in his Third 
Year class in the Medical College, Asutosh was born 
in the earh' morning of the 29th .June 18 64. in a 
rented house in Malanga Lane, Bowbazar. The 
babj' that grew into one of the stoutest and stron¬ 
gest man in Bengal—the Bengal Tiger—was, during 
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the first few years of its life, sickly to a degree, and 
it was only the unremitting and incessant care and 
vigilance of its noble and loving mother that kept its 
body and soul together. The then extremely alluring 
prospects of Government service in the Medical 
Department once more failed to attract the young, 
aspiring and independent youth, Ganga Prosad, after 
he had taken his Degree of Bachelor of Medicine, in 
1866,—he once more elected to live an independent 
life^ following the profession he qualified himself for. 

The advice of some of his relatives and well- 
wishers who resided in the locality, induced him to 
settle at Bhowanipur, and by dint of his perseve¬ 
rance and skill, his knowledge and tact, he was able 
to make his mark in his profession in no time ( he 
rose into eminence and fame, as a matter of course. 
As the years rolled by, his fair name and skill tra¬ 
velled all over the city and its suburbs and he began 
to enjoy a very extensive practice, he built the l^-ge 
mansion at the present Road (named after Asutoshi 
and took up his residence at the new building in 
1880~the building which was the home of Asutosh, 
for, by far, the greater part of his life. As an eminent 
and successful practitioner, Ganga Prosad's was neces¬ 
sarily a very busy and active life ; nevertheless, he 
found time to do many things beyond the sphere of 
his profession and inspite of his swelling practice. He 
was a pioneer in vernacular medical literature and is 
still remembered for his medical work in Bengali— 
Kilhikitsa Prokasa'. 
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Ganga Prosacl took, from the beginning, a 
very keen and profound interest in the education 
of his infant son; one day after his return 
from his school, the infant Asutosh told his father 
that he would not go to that school any longer j 
the students were huddled together in such a 
manner and there was so much noise and confusion 
that it was more a ‘Jattm' (native theatrical) 
party than a school. If any child was the father 
of the man, Asutosh, surely was one ; here was to be 
found the promise and potentialities of the great 
educational reformer in his very fifth year j at this 
complaint of his son, Ganga Prosad moved the 
school authorities and had this evil remedied. Ganga 
Prosjid bade and made his ^on rise very early in the 
morning and took him with himself when he would 
take his morning constitutiozral j and this habit of his 
son acquired in his childhood endured to the very 
enct*(rf his crowded and strenuous life, At the infant 
school, Asutosh finished his course within a mucli 
shorter period than his fellow students, P'rom his 
early infancy Asutosh showed unmistakable signs 
of his intellectual ascendency, his love of knowledge 
and his keen yearning for a fuller and higher life that 
constituted the corner-stone of his complex character.. 
After his studies were finished at the infant 
school, Ganga Prosad did not get his son admitted 
into a high school lest his son - the infant prodigy— 
w'ould be spoiled by bad company or would have 
to wait too long to keep pace with the progress- 
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of the ordinary students; so he took upon himself to 
supervise the boy's education at home and engaged 
very earnest and competent private tutors. The early 
days of his infancy were really a very important 
period in the life of the man ; this was the forma¬ 
tive period—the germinating time—when were sown 
the seeds of future greatness and glory, of the noble 
aspirations and lofty idealism, which, under fostering 
care and favourable circumstances, not only sprouted 
out but grew into a mighty and majestic tree in 
after life. Ganga Prosad may justily be called an 
ideal and worthy father of the ideal and worthy .son, 
Asutosh; he took minutest care of, and gave the 
greatest attention to, the proper education of the 
infant prodigy that his son really was; he contribu¬ 
ted, by every possible means, by e.\.ample and 
precept by affection and supervision, to the develop¬ 
ment of his intellectual powers, to the building of 
his character and to the unfolding of his mind. No 
doubt, he earned a lot of money ; many people, 
also, possess or amass a lot and some on, a far 
larger scale ; but then how many of his country men— 
his well-to-do and rich country men—take up the 
education of their boys, so seriously and so 
carnestl}’^ ? In the course of his morning walk, at the 
intervals of his frequent professional calls, he would 
snatch, not simply moments—but quite a good many 
minutes even hours—to imprint, to impress, upon 
the infant mind of his son, mxich that was good and 
noble, lofty and wholesome; thus he would encourage 
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and urge his aspiring son to go onward in his studies, 
to march forward in his life j thus would Jie 
hold up before his mind's eye a great ideal—the 
ideal of greatness to be achieved, the ideal of a noble 
life to be lived, .^nd thus not leaving his child at the 
tender mercies of the over worked, half-fed school 
master not by burying him in a heap of books of all 
sorts and conditions—as is the case with most of the 
boys—but by his own affectionate exertion and 
personal supervision he enabled the noble infant soul 
to unfold itself in various ways. As he was making 
rapid strides in the progress of his education at home, 
the presence there, of many men of light and 
leading men of fame and eminence, appealed to boy’s 
infant imagination, stirred his aspirations, urged and 
convinced him that he also could 'make his life sublime.' 
It was the presence and company of that great Ben¬ 
gali jurist and judge,—one whose judgments have 
acquired almost classical authority and who as an 
intimate friend of Dr. (langa Prosad, visited his place 
frequently~Mr. Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter—that 
made him aspire to a seat on the Bench of the 
premier High Court of India; and this, quite in his 
infancy 1 Henceforth, the glorious prospects of High 
Court .Judgeship and the Premchand Boycband 
Studentship—the blue ribbon of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity—fascinated him and drowned all other thoughts 
in his mind. And a seat on the Bench was, at 
that time, the utmost and most exalted position 
that the children of the soil could aspire to ; thus 
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Asutosh pitched his ambition into the highest 
key; he did not aim at second best ; and this 
act of his infant mind grew into a strong—almost 
irresistible—hiibit and ch.'iractcristic of the man that 
remained throughout his career and paved the way 
for much of the success that he won this high ambi¬ 
tion, this lofty ideal that took complete possession of 
the infant—at the period of life, though formative and 
impressionable, when the vast majority of the children 
care little for anything liut play and recreation—proved 
ultimately to be the foundation and plinth of the 
future achievements. Apart from this loftiness of the 
ideal and ambition in life, the boy .\sutosh brought a 
rare thoroughness, an uncommon earnestness and reso¬ 
lution to bear upon his studies at home, and his father 
was exceedingly careful of the company his son kept; 
he was convinced—as it is only too true and pain¬ 
fully true—that nothing works more havoc on. 
nothing injures the mentalitj’^ and spoils the character 
of, infants and youths, more than the evil company 
of the bad and mischievous elements in soceity ; so 
he kept his son—and took good care to do it—at an 
arm’s length from this great source of mischief 
and misery. The boy, moreover, was fortunate 
in having as his mother a hi,gh-«)u!ed lady 'vho was 
altogether above the ordinar 3 ', and different from the 
common, run of women; she wasii pious, good-natured, 
devoted and careful mother, unlike those who would 
spoil their children with too much affection and too 
much licence ; what with the presiding angel of his 
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mother, what with an eminent man and famous 
physician as a father, what with the presence of the 
many of the elite of the city as the latter’s friends, the 
boy Asutosh was never in want of inspiration, example 
and advice ; under these happy auspices, began and 
progressed the instruction and education of the future 
intellectual giant, the hero of wa>rk and independence, 
in the most impressionable years of his early life j and 
no wonder, he was advancing, in his studies, by 
leaps and bounds, till his progress was arrested, for 
some time, by an unforeseen circumstance - his sudden 
illness • he began to suffer from prdpitation of heart; 
Ganga Prosad was much concerned cibout his infant 
son, and under European medical advice, he sent 
him to Mathura for a change ; at this place not only 
was he enabled to recruit his health but he was 
said to take three seers of milk daily ; few grown-up 
boys and adults are capiible of taking so large a 
quantity of milk, today and this healthy, splendid 
appetite did not leave him through life. 

At Mathura, the welcome change of climate and 
surroundings, the beautiful scenery and fresh atmos¬ 
phere cheered him a gcxjd deal, and he was not only 
restored to his health and vigour —but he became 
doubly healthy and vigourous. Ou their way back, 
Asutosh and those who went with him, broke 
their journey at Benares and stayed there for a few 
days ; here he was fortunate enough to meet the late 
illustrious countryman of ours, Isswar Chandra 
Vidyasagore of revered memory; Asutosh had 
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heard much of Vidyasagore, now that he saw 
him, great was the impression upon his infant mind 
of that prince of men. Once more he met him, 
after some time, at Messrs. Thjiker Spink and Co's 
at Calcutta ; here Vidyasagore presented him with 
an excellent copy of Robinson Crusoe and cisked him to 
read it carefully. This present was cherished 
by Asutosh all his life as a precious memento and 
it still forms a valuable part of heirloom that he left 
his family. A sure judge of men and things as he was, 
Vidyasagore was keenly interested in, and much 
impressed with, the infant priidigy. After his 
return from Mathura, Ganga Pros;vd resolved to get 
his son admitted into a high school, and his choice, 
naturally enough, fell upon the South Suburban 
School j for not only was the school close by, but it 
was noted for the (juality of its teaching and 
cate taken for the boys j and it was also famous for 
the eminence and learning of its Head Master - Sj 
Sibnath Sastry — who became one of the most respec- 
ted writers, thinkers*, and reformers of the nineteenth 
century Bengal, as also on account of its second 
master — the late lamented Ashutosh Biswas who rose 
to be a leading pleader at Alipur and met an un 
timely and tragic dciith at the hands of some Bengali 
anarchists. Asutosh was quite fit for the Third 
Class, but he was taken into the Fourth Class, as he 
was considered too young for the former. By dint of 
the innate thoroughness — which was one of his 
characteristics in afterlife—the inquisitiveness .of his 
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mind as well as the constant watch and wholesome 
advice of his father, the boy began to master his 
lessons quickly and showed considerable aptitude for 
many things beyond the range of his studies, such as 
for instance, for mathematics. Ganga Prosad engaged 
a learned professor, Sj Panchanon Paldhi, to coach 
him in Sanskrit literature and gramm^ir. Knowing 
as he did the lofty ambition of his son to be a High 
t :ourt Judge, Ganga Prositd wished his son to be a 
Vakil and in order to rise to the highest rung of the 
legal ladder, a vakil must be a good and impressive 
speaker and must have sufficient command of 
English. But strange as it may seem -for his was 
the one of the very few voices in the India of today 
that thundered forth its majestic eloquence and. 
unique independence delivering the message of freedom, 
and culture and of intellectual regeneration, at Mysore, 
at Bangalore, at Benares, at Lucknow, at Lahore and 
at Calcutta—Asutosh was rather shy of speech in 
boyhood ; so Ganga Prosad taught him how to 
deliver a speech, effectively, by bidding him stand on 
a tool by the side of a table ; he also taught him 
how to pronounce English words correctly, by the 
help of a Chamber's Dictionary. Thus was the way 
paved ibr the rise of the Bengal Tiger whose com¬ 
manding eloquence was looked forward to eagerly 
by thousands of his countrymen and it was 
ech(jed and rechoed through the length and breadth 
of the land. The renowned professor Sj Gangadhar 
Bannerji and the famous ex-Minister and public man. 
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of Bihar “Sj. Madhusudhan Das M.A., B,L who 

gave up his high post for the siike of his conviction— 
were among his interested private tutors at this 
period ; Asutosh was, of course, not content with the 
progress of his studies at the school but extended 
his range of reading a good deal. His knowledge of, 
and aptitude for. History, Sanskrit, English and 
Mathematics were far in advance of his fellowstudents. 
His life-long studious habit that made him bury him¬ 
self, in his spare times, in a heap of books, was strength¬ 
ened at this time and he began to have a great 
liking for serious literature and thoughtful books. 

While a student of the First Class he suffered 
rather badly from a good many boils all over 
his body This was a great hinderance to him 
in his preparations for the coming Entrance 
Examination and he had almost to put a stop to the 
vigourous prosecutions of his studies for sometime • in 
consequence he could not secure the very first place in 
the Examination in 1879, at which he aimed and 
which he was expecred, in the ordinary circums¬ 
tances, to have won j instead he stood second. 
It was a matter of no little regret—it was a keen 
disappointment to him thus to have failed to ciirry 
off the highest laurels in the first University Examina¬ 
tion. But the chief point to be noted in connection 
with the school life and sch(X>l education of the boy 
who became a great intellectual giant and a hero of 
independent action and thinking in afterlife^ was the 
outstanding fact that he was miles in advance of his 
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ibrethren ; he not only mastered, or acquired a 
remarkable proficiency in, quite a large number of 
subjects—much too large for his fellow students — 
but he was also capable of sound and profound think¬ 
ing on many serious matters; he had already 
-formed and had his own opinions and views on many 
momentous questions, and like Disraeli and 
other great men, when his seniors jind fellow students 
were enjoying themselves with various idle and 
unproductive things or reading all scjrts of novels 
and sensfitional books, Asutosh developed, in u 
marked degree, an abiding fciste for serious literature, 
an extraordinary studious habit and love of learning 
for its own sake j during this period, he had already 
chalked out a line of action for himself and meditated 
deeply upon the conditions of success and glory, and 
went on advancing steadily— sometimes a bit too 
rapidly. 

He would be engaged in his studies from fifteen to 
eighteen hours a day ; and his fame as a mathemati¬ 
cal scholar spread far and wide—it reached England. 
While yet a school boy, he found himself a member 
of London Mathematical Association ; he sent them 
many solutions of their problems and many were 
the prizes that fell to his lot ; and most of his solu¬ 
tions were really good and quite original and were 
treated as genuine contributions to the study of 
Mathematics —they were called • Mookerjee’s Theo¬ 
rems.’ These school-life achievements of Asutosh still 
End favour at the renowned centre of mathematical 
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studies—the University of Cambridge where they 
are included in the curriculum. His extraordinary 
talent and originality as a mathematician were 
manifested quite early in his life. Sj. Annadaprosad 
Bosu, M.A., was appointed a senior teacher of 
Mathematics in the South Suburban School; and 
when he heard of the fame of his pupil, Asutosh, he 
wished to test him ; with this end in view, he gave 
his boys, a very subtle and intricate problem of 
simultaneous equation with three unknown factors; 
Asutosh solved this difficult problem quite easily 
and then began to read other books ; after a while 
Annada Babu desired to know if the problem had 
been solved by any one in the class ; but he knew 
it quite well that only one of them was equal to it 
and it was no other than his talented pupil, Asu¬ 
tosh. Then he walked up to the board to explain 
the problem but what was his plight when he 
found himself unable to do it ! after several futile 
attempts at solution and with a perspiring forehead, 
he had to copy the solution of Asutosh ; the teacher 
never, afterwards, forgot this defeat at the hands 
of his pupil. 

Asutosh's innate and insatiable love of work 
and love of learning—and his strong abhorrence 
of idleness—were manifest quite early. Once it 
so happened on an .auspicious day of Swaraswati 
Puja that Asutosh and his younger brother, Hemanta 
Kumar, disagreed as to whether the day was to be 
spent in festivities and enjoyments or in reading and 
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learning new things j Asutosfa held that the proper 
way of worshipping the Goddess of Learning was in 
profound devotion to learning and studies, and 
not in idle enjoyments and pleasures ; his brother 
wanted to give up all work and study, and spend 
the day in festivities, A reference being made to 
their father, Ganga Prosad bade both his sons join 
the other boys at the temple of Swaraswati. 



CHAPTER III. 

Academic Career. 

Asutosh’s admission into the Presidency College, its fame, its 
staff, its library and its students—Publication of his thesis in 
England—the range of his studies—his peculiar illness and 
recovery at Gajipur—His fresh illness—The result of I. A. 
Examination—Asutosh, a vegetarian—His early interest in 
University affairs—He takes the more difficult course in B. A.—his 
activities at the College—His achievements in B. A,, M. A, P. E.8. 
M. A. (science)—His interview with the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion and refusal of service—Joins City College as a law student- 
interview with Vice-Chancellor—At the auction sale of a library— 
Articled to Dr. Bash Behari Ghosh. 

Presidency College of Calcutta in the early eigh¬ 
ties of the last century maintained its high—one 
might say highest—position among the educational 
institutions of the province, notwithstanding the 
highly eminent and even brilliant staff of many 
private colleges in and outside Calcutta. Those were 
the days of the first brilliant batches of graduates, 
and many of them — there were too many to 
name —were on the staff of the private Colleges, 
But the Presidency College had also many to be 
proud of; Mr. Tawney, who was the Principal, 
the old Dr. Booth, Messrs. Rowe, Macann. Elliot, 
Webb, Pearycharan Sircar, Prosanna Kumar 
Sarbadhicari, Perceval and others, were wellknown 
as much for their scholarship as for their 
solicitude for the student's wellbeing ; it is a 
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long established fashion both among the best 
students ^d those coming of rich and noted families, 
to prosecute their studies at the Presidency College ; 
so as a matter of course, Asutosh got himself admit¬ 
ted into its First Year Class in the year 1880. To com¬ 
pare great things with small, like Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Presidency College has been attracting 
most of the boys of the wealthy and aristocratic 
families—as also the sons of famous and rising men. 
Among the contemporary students were 
many who rose into eminence and made their mark 
in the public life of the country, such as : Byomkesh 
Chakravarty, Asutosh Chaudhuri, Bhupendra Nath 
Bose, Heramba Chandra Moitra, Satyendra prosanna 
Sinha, Profulla Chandra Roy, Suresh Prosad Sar- 
vadhicarij Abdar Rahim, Sumsul Huda and others. 
Many of the students—specially of the richer class 
rolled in wealth and luxury and would come to 
College in rich clothes and newer and newer 
things, making themselves happy and comfortable as 
much as they could ; and unlike Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge and many other British Universities which 
supply the one familiar soil for easy but profound 
friendship, which lasts through life, among the rising 
intellectuals and future letiders of men in the United 
Kingdom, no friendship worth the name, sprang up 
between any of his easy-going and ease-loving college 
chums and Asutosh who was a very quiet, unosten. 
tacious, simple and serious-minded student, always 
deadly earnest in his studies, burying himself in his 
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books all the time. His admission into the Presidency 
College was said by Asutosh to be a primary cause of 
his future eminence in life . it was, no doubt, true to 
some extent at any rate. Here, not only was he 
enabled to sit at the feet of various teachers who 
formed a galaxy of gifted scholars of varied intellec' 
tual attainments and talents,—and their personal 
interest in,and close and intimate touch with him went 
a long way to urge, encourage and stimulate his youth¬ 
ful mind ; but its immense library with its countless 
books and numerous periodicals, was also a great 
factor in his collegiate education ; he would often 
wonder if it was given to any single human being to 
go through the sea of books on all possible subjects 
that human mind and human intelligence have been 
able to dwell on. Naturally enough, he would pass 
most of his time there, absorbed in reading. 

Henceforth, Asutosh resolved and began to master 
Mathematics thoroughly; he felt a keen desire to send 
to England his occasional writings and the problems he 
worked out, to publish them in British periodicals, 
and he actually sent a mathematical thesis to the 
‘Cambridge Messenger of Mathematics', which, 
though written five years before, was duly published. 
His love of learning and his intellectual capacities 
were so great and rare that he went through all the 
books prescribed for the M. A. Examinations in 
Mathematics as well as many masterpieces in English 
literature, such as Chaucer (text book for the M. A. 
in English). A fellow student of his was not a 
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little surprised to find him read Chaucer and said 
to him, *' What are you doing Asu ? you are 
reading Chaucer now | It is included in the M. A. 
course in English and you are now only in the 
First Year Class.” Asutosh promptly replied, “One 
day I must take the M, A. course in English, what 
harm in reading it now ?” In this way he would 
take time by the forelock and be in advance 
of his fellowmen ; he, however, felt soon that 
in order to be a gotxl and sound mathematician, one 
must learn French ; for, not only Laplace but also many 
other pre-eminent mathematicians have produced nu¬ 
merous standard works on Mathematics inFrench j so 
Asutosh began, by his own exertion, to learn, and read 
a good many books in, French j he even acquired 
some knowledge of German, Mathematics, was, 
undoubtedly, his favourite subject now and hereafter, 
but English and Sanskrit literatures as well as Science 
claimed his attention no less. History, also, attracted 
him considerably and time and [often, he would be 
profoundly absorbed in its study and eontemplation. 
Nor was the lesson of History lost upon him, trained 
and accustomed as he was from his boyhood, to 
exact sciences. He sufficiently profited by the study 
of history to have within his grasp, not only a faith¬ 
ful story of the past, not only a narration of the 
important events of the dim and distant past long 
passed off, or of the epochs and centuries recently 
gone, not only a consistent and connected' account 
■of the deeds and doings of his fellowmen that are 
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no more, or a sound knowledge of their arts and’ 
sciences, their institutions and their philosophy; 
but he was able, by his study of History, to 
arrive at a correct theory of the rise and fall of 
nations, and of civilizations and cultures of the 
different peoples on earth. And this study of history 
in this higher and wider and fuller sense—and the 
profound knowledge and the broad outlook that he 
gained therefrom,—made him a liberal-minded and- 
far .sighted statesman, and a sage, even a seer that 
he undoubtedly was in his better mind i And it was 
really due to his study and love of History, as much 
as to his patriotism, that he was actuated, quite 
early in life, with a strong desire, and moved by an 
irresistible will, to have the 1)roken and scattered 
fragments of his country’s ancient history, woven 
together into a faithful and live picture of its hoary 
civilization and culture in the various phases and 
in their different aspects, so as to mirror India 
to her own children, and enable her to regain her 
soul lost in age-long slumber. 

Dr. Ganga prosad made it a point to go to bed at 
ten in the evening. He enjoined upon his son to sleep 
early ; but a little after the father was tibed, Asutosh 
used to light his lamp and continue his studies quite 
late in the night, and thus he would keep up late 
hours from day to day, without the knowledge of his 
father ag well as of other members of the family, one 
day, however, in the dead of night, his father found 
him not only wide tiwakc but absorbed in reading 
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amidst a heap of b(X)ks; he mildly took his sou to task 
and pointed out that Nature does not let them who 
disobey her laws, go scot free, rather she punishes 
them severely. But this habit of studying late in the 
night —this sort of mental labour and intellectual 
strain—which was more than ordinary human consti¬ 
tution could stand, told upon his health badly, and 
he was attacked with a most painful malady in the 
brain, which went from bad to worse as the summer 
set in and progressed ; Dr. Gangji prosad took minutest 
care in the treatment of his son, but to no effect ; so' 
he sent him away ibr a change of climate and sur¬ 
roundings to Gajipur, where his own brother was the 
District Engineer. With the increase of atmospheric 
heat, the disease took such a serious torn that he 
would be quite senseless for sometime, but as the rains 
set in, it showed signs of lessening. Gajipur is noted— 
or was noted at the time—for its beautiful roses ; the 
sweet fragrance and soothing l)eauty of the cluster 
of roses that bloomed in profusion there, by the side 
of which he would take his walk, went a long way 
in the recruitment of his shattered health; but it was 
really an accident th^it cured him of his serious and 
troublesome malady ; it was rather curious it so hap* 
pened that one morning, a furious black bee came rush¬ 
ing upon him on its swift wings, it came from a heave 
near by, which was stoned by another fellow, but the 
angry bee supposed poor Asutosh to be the culprit and 
stung him so severely thjit he dropped down senseless,, 
and the advice and assistance of all present, including 
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those of the attending physician, could not bring him 
back to his senses ; he came back to himself after a 
lapse of twentyfour hours j he opened his eyes, as 
though he rose from his swoon, a new man—a dead 
weight having gone down from his head. The doctors 
agreed that the poison of the bee destroyed the 
poison that caused, the disease. Asutosh's trouble 
and illness were not, however, over j after his return 
from Gajipur, he was attacked with typhoid 
and though he was cured, after sometime, under the 
able treatment of eminent physicians, he was too 
weak for any mental or physical labour • his exami¬ 
nation—I, A—was near at band ; too weak and 
enfeebled as he was, he was not dissuaded from appear, 
ing at it ; the condition of his health and constitu¬ 
tion at this time, may be judged by the fact 
that he had to be stimulated in the course of the 
'examinations, with the help of an electric battery, and 
when the result was out, one and all were surprised 
■to find his name not only appearing among the 
successful candidates, but being placed Third 
in order of merit ; that he stood Third, notwith¬ 
standing all those adverse circumstances—his 
prolonged and serious illnesses that would have 
surely prevented an ordinary man from putting in 
an appearance, from succeeding, at any rate, and 
that necessitated an electric battery to stimu¬ 
late his strength to stand the strain of examination— 
was, indeed, more than his best well-wishers could 
•«xpect ; it was truly a marvellous fact. The result. 
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of his examination did, of course, exceed the highest 
anticipations of all, but it is no surprise to us, now 
that we have the whole of his extraordinary career 
before us. Two events of this period need a special 
mention here ; after his illness that affected his brain, 
Asutosh who, in the course of his preparations for 
his examination and in the midst of his serious and 
multifarious studies, had had enough of mental labour 
and intellectual strain gave up fish and fiesh and 
became a strict and simple vegetarian, and 
it was not until after a lapse of twenty years in 
1900 that he was almost forced to take to fish, at 
the importunities of his doctors—as he was badly 
attacked with diarrlujea. In the year 1881 his 
uncle Sj. Radhika Prosad Mukh*jee became a 
Fellow of the Calcutta University ; this was indeed 
a turning point in the drama of his life, and 
thus began a connection between the Univel^ity 
and his family which not only proved to be 
the most momentous in its history but is 

happily, continuing from generation to genera, 
tion ; from this time, the dry and uninteresting 
minutes and the papers of the University that 
were sent to his uncle, Asutosh would go through, 
with breathless interest and attention. Thus from 
his very second year in the College, he began to 
acquaint himself with the details of the proceedings 
as also of the inner life and working of the University 
he was destined to reform, to reshape and renovate 
into the greatest temple of learning in Asia and one 
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of the most renowned centres of scholarship au(S. 
research in the world. 

The B. A. students of the period had to choose 
between two courses A and B ; ‘A’ course included 
English, Mathematics, Sanskrit, Philosophy, History 
and Additional Mathematics and the students had to 
take up English and Mathematics and any three 
among Sanskrit, Philosophy, History and Additional 
Mathematics. Besides English and Mathematics, ‘B* 
course students had to choose any two subjects 
among Physics, Chemistry tind Physical Geography. 
Owing to the inherent difficulty of getting very high 
marks in the 'A' course—as high as ‘B’ course—as 
also to the fact that the former included one subject 
more than the latter—though the total marks were 
same, no student could stand first in the B. A, Exami¬ 
nation from 'A’ course during a period of ten years 
from 1874—83, only with one solitary exception, that 
of Mr. Canady. Asutosh was, now, determined to 
make good his failure—no doubt under circumstances 
altogether beyond his or other^s control—in the two 
previous University Examinations, by scoring the 
highest place in the B. A. He took the more difficult 
‘A’ course, leaving the easier ‘ B ’ course ; indeed it 
grew into a habit characteristic of him to shun the easy 
path, and take to the more arduous, more difficult 
one, for as he said on a famous occasion after a lapse 
of forty years, ‘the more difficult and perilous the 
duty', the greater its charms and attractionsand 
throughout his crowded life, the more onerous the 
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responsibilities, the more thorny his path, the more 
was he attracted to, the more did he delight in, them. 

William Booth, the well-known Mathemati¬ 
cian, was at that period, the professor of the Mathe¬ 
matics at the Presidency College, and Asutosh was 
not only a pupil to his liking but one quite after his 
heart; he was a great teacher, an earnest friend of 
the students, an erudite scholar and simple-minded 
man. One diiy it so hapi)ened that he actually read 
75 pages of a difficult Ijook in such a hurried way 
that other students who had also taken up Addi¬ 
tional Mathematics, could not at all follow the learned 
professor and gave up the subjectbut as the book 
was already read by him long before, Asutosh found 
it not at all difficult to keep f)ace with the progress 
of his teacher, who, between them, went so far as to 
finish the books {)rescril)ed for the M. A, Examination 
iilso. Asutosh was now determined to profit by 
his very painful previous experiences of the regrettable 
effects of excessive reiiding ; he did not forget this 
time what a terrible pass he was brought to by 
too much mental labour and too much reading that 
he freely indulged in; now he took much care to 
observe the rules necessary to preserve his health, and 
he took exercises and walks regularly 5 whenever he 
had leisure, he would repair to the college library and 
be absorbed in the useful and thoughtful books; he 
was always full of wonder and admiration to see the 
huge collection of books there, and felt a keen desire 
to possess his own library at home, and a very good 
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one too ; and afterwards he had the satisfaction of 
having a very large and rich library—if not the 
largest and richest possessed by a private individual 
in India. Among the periodicals, that were 
brought out to the College, the ‘ Educational Times’ 
attracted his attention considerably for in that paper, 
many eminent and learned men of Europe, published 
many problems and articles, while others sent replies ; 
Asutosh was als(j strongly inclined to send to it, 
his own articles and his answers to other’s 
problems •, in 1883 he sent his “Extension of Theorem 
of Solmons” to the “Cambridge Messenger of Mathe¬ 
matics.” A brilliant and versatile scholar as he 
was at the college, Asutosh was not a student merely 
confined to his books ; occasionally he gave excellent 
proof his organizing capacities and debating 
faculties. On the death of one of his professors 
—Dr. Hugh Macann—he raised a subscription and 
placed, in his memory, a marble tablet in the 
Library Hall and delivered an eloquent and impres¬ 
sive speech at meeting held to mourn his loss ; he was 
also an active and prominent hgure in the College 
Debating Club in which he developed his powers of 
expression and argument. Next year 1883 in the 
B. A, Examination his hopes and aspiration 
were fulfilled and he stood first scoring very 
high marks in all the subjects—he obtained 96 
out of 100 in Philosophy, hitherto unknown. 
As we have already said, Asutosh aspined to the 
Premchand Roychand Studentship; but it was 
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now proposed to utilize the deeent amount that 
is usually given to the P. R. S. men by sending some 
students to England for some higher courses of study ; 
Asutosh did not at all like the idea and published an 
anonymous article, tidducing very strong reasons 
against the proposal, refuting the arguments of 
its supporters; it was ultimately dropped by 
the Syndicate, after they had read Asutosh’s 
article. At this time, Mr. Surendra Nath Bannerjee 
was sent to prison , and when he came out, after 
serving his term, the whole of Calcutta was stirred; 
to the utmost and numerous meetings were held ; 
Asutosh was drawn into the agitation and spoke at 
two different meetings, as we have referred to before. 
He was also attracted to Theosophy and read it 
for three years. The fashion of taking a 'chadar* 
on was common enough at that time j Asutosh 
also used to take it, though he was not anxious for 
it ; but after a fall from a tram car, for which he 
had to thank his flowing 'chadar', he gave up the 
habit of taking it, without at all caring for the 
jests and smiles of his fellow-students j and this is 
the point to be noted in this connection ; the predo¬ 
minant trait in his character—that of sticking to 
his decisions and carrying them out, caring little for 
the frowns and favours of his feilow-men, great or 
otherwise—was already fairly developed. The very 
next year he appeared at the M. A. Examination in 
Mathematics and stood^first. Asutosh's versatile and 
profound scholarship was, by this time, well-known. 
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in academic circles and received due recognition 
at the hands of the University authorities. The 
Hon'ble Mr. C. P, Ilbert—Vice-Chancellor—referred 
to the brilliant young scholar, in the course of his 
Convocation Address thus, “ In tlie M, A. examina¬ 
tion, Mr. Asutosh Mookerjee to whose achievements 
my predecessor referred in 1884, maintained his 
pre-eminence as a Mathematician and for the sake of 
the profession to which 1 belong 1 am glad to see that 
be has devoted himself to the study of law and has 
■carried off the gold medal recently offered for 
competition among lavv students by my friend 
Moharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore.-’' He was then 
appointed an examiner in M. A. (in Mathematics), 
within a year of his passing the M. A. 

examination. In 1886 he appetired at the P. R. S. 
examination—the highest in the University—with 
Mathematics, mixed Mathematics, and Science, and 
te was awarded the very handsome prize of Rs. 
10 ,000. attached to the highly honoured and 
covetted degree (P. R. S.) j he was anxious to 
appear, again, at the M. A. examination in 
purely scientific subjects, and with the permission 
of the Senate, he sat for M. A. in physical science with 
no little success; it is superfluous to state that 
Asutosh’s studies were not confined to his text books. 
He carried on a good deal of original thinking and 
from time to time sent his problems and his papers 
to the British periodicals for publications. He began 
now to attend the Tagore Law Lectures and showed 
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remarkable aptitude for Law, carrying off the gold 
medals for three years. The extraordinary character 
and achievements of the brilliant graduate, noted 
■alike for the range of his reading and the depth 
of his learning, attracted eonsiderable notice. 

The Director of Public Instruction called him to 
his office, and offered him a post in the Educational 
line on Rs, 250, quite a decent salary to begin with, 
at that time. Asutosh told the high official, that 
highly honoured as he was by his kind offer, he could 
not all the same, bring himself to accept it, unless 
■he was granted the same status and privilege as the 
members of the Indian Educational Service and unless 
it was also guai-anteed that he would not have to 
serve outside Calcutta. Naturally enough the good 
Director was surprised and angry at this unreason¬ 
able and unnatural attitude of the promising Bengali 
youth. He said to Asutosh that the members of 
Indian Educational Service were recruited in 
England by the Secretary of State ; so he could not 
appoint him to that Service but while serving in the 
subordinate service, Asutosh could rise and might be 
promoted to it, and that a member of the Educational 
Service like members of other Services are bound to 
be transferred. He however asked Asutosh what line 
he would take up and Asutosh told him that he intend¬ 
ed to be a Vakil ; whereupon Sir Alfred Craford—the 
Director—said that there were plenty of Vakils and 
Asutosh would not shine in their midst. But, 
■unfortunately for him, he proved a false prophet. 

4 
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as all the world knows. This refus^il of the excellent 
offer of the comfortable berth with great prospects- 
and possibilities both from the material and intellec¬ 
tual points of view -brings -or rather brought—into 
prominent relief the ideal, the independence and, 
dignity of spirit, of the man. Why should he accept 
a back seat, in his own country's service, why 
should he rot in a subordinate position, while people 
far inferior to him in every respect, would enjoy 
a fat salary and luxurious position, over his 
head ? It was, he considered, beneath his dignity 
and galling to his self-respect. But it is admitted on 
all hands today that had he accepted a professorship of 
Mathematics, his favourite subject, for which he 
developed extraordinary aptitude, he would have 
worked his way to the front rank of world mathe¬ 
maticians. 

After getting the highest University degree and 
prize—P.R.S.—and sitting for M.A. in another 
subject he began to attend Law lectures in the City 
College and read Smriti in the Sanskrit College, in 
both of which he displayed considerable proficiency 
It is to be noted here that there was quite a 
gallaxy of brilliant intellect on the staff of the City 
College when Asutosh joined the lawclasses there. 
Annanda Mohun Bose, Kalicharan Bannerjee, Krisna 
Kamal Bhattacharyya, Dr. Quroo Das Bannerjee 
S. P. Sinha—(^now Lord Sinhai were among the 
teachers at whose feet the redoubtable jurist- 
judge sat and learned his lessons in law j 
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of the numerous Sanskrit works that Asutosh 
studied in original and acquired remarkable 
knowledge in, were Manu, Jajnabalka, Mitask- 
hara Dayavaga, Dattak Chandrika and others, 
Hon’ble Mr. C. P. Ilbert—the Member of Viceroy's 
Council and Vice Chancellor—cjilled him to his house 
one day and asked him if he would like him to do 
any thing for him (Asutosh). Any other youth 
thus asked by one of the few highest officials 
of the land, would have considered themselves 
thrice fortunate, and would have wrung from him pro¬ 
mises that might have made for the realization of 
his high ambitions and aspirations in the world. 
But not only was Asutcjsh made up of different staffs 
he was fascinated and fired by a different and higher 
idealism than mere material prosperity, wordly 
success or happiness. Thanks to his uncle's connec¬ 
tion with the University, he was now well acquain¬ 
ted with the affairs of the University as well as 
with the working of the system and longed to be a 
Fellow ; so he told the Hon'ble Member and Vice- 
Chancellor, to make him one. The former promised 
him his help, but as he went Horae next year, 
Asutosh,could not become a Fellow at that time. 
Another very interesting and instructive incident 
need special mention here. After the death of the 
then Surveyor-General in India in 1887—who, though 
a verj' busy official, was deeply interested in, and 
studieil. Mathematics at home—his valuable library 
was being sold by auction. lu that library, there 
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■were two very rare and old French mathcniatic;il 
works which Asutosh made up his mind to buy, when 
the sale was ^oing on, an liuropean official came there 
and whisphered something into the auctioneer’s ears ; 
in consequence the bid for the books rose very high 
and Asutosh’s last was Rs, 100 and 150 for the two 
books. But the auctioneer kept them for the Euro¬ 
pean officifil for Rs. 101 and 151, for the latter 
wanted them at all costs. This gentleman was no 
other tluLii Mr. Justice O’kinaley who was vci'y 
much surprised indeed, to have a bill for Rs. 252 
for two old and worn-out books, and he was told, this 
unhappy fact was due to tiie eagerness of a young 
Vakil—Asutosh Mookerjee,—to have the books 
himself. Mr. .Justice O’kiualey enquired of Dr. 
Rash Behari Ghosh if he knew a young Vakil — 
Asutosh Mookerjee, by name ; Sj. Asutosh was by 
taj' this time articled to Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh and 
he sent the youngman to the learned Judge with 
a letter of introduction. Mr. Justice O'kinaley was 
delighted to meet the young Vakil and said to him 
that he did not require a letter of introduction, the 
two old books were sufficient introduction in them¬ 
selves ; then he presented Asutosh with those two 
valuable books that he made such a high bid 
for i since then, Mr. Justice O’kinaley remained a 
great friend of Asutosh. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Aotiva Life and sudden End. 

Asutosh becomes ,a Fellow—Ills election to the Syndicatt^ iti his 
24th year—His memorable resolution for inclusion of Bengalee in 
the curriculum—His Hoctorate—His appointment to the Tagore 
Professorship—His election to the Bengal Council and nomination' 
to the Cah'Utta Cor|)oration, he is returned to the Imperial Council— 
He makes his presence felt in the Council and the select Committee 
on the Universities Bill—His tight and attitude on it—His elevation 
to the Bench when he wiis 40 He liecomfSi Vice-Chancellor—His 
subsequent reforms and labours in the University—his second Vice- 
Chancellorship—His manysided interests and wide activities— 
The University Commission—He becomes Acting Chief Justice— 
He retires early and takes np the Dumraon Case at Patna—His 
dramatic end—the last fateful journey to the place of his birth—the 
unique homage and nation-wide grief. 

After having taken his degree in Law— 
B.L. - in 1888, Asutosh enrolled himself as 
a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court, and 
five years later, he was a Doctor of Law! He 
wrote to Mr. llbert at Home that he was not yet 
a Fellow of the University, anxious as he was to 
Ue one. Mr llbert replied to say that he had 
spoken of him to Lord Lansdowne—the Viceroy- 
elect—and when His Lordship came to India, Asu- 
tosh’s modest aspiration and yearning for the 
Fellowship were fulfilled. But Dr. Booth who was 
one of the greatest of his friends, insisted on his 
becoming a member of the Syndicate, the election 
to this most important body of the University was 
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to take place within two months hence Acting 
according to the advice of Mr. Booth, Asutosh saw 
his three other well wishers—Drs. Guroodas Banerjee 
and Mohendra Lall Sircar as well as Mr. -lustice 
O’Kinaley who alone, gave him encouragement 
and promised him help. Before the election took 
place, Mr. Justice (VKinaley went Home but not 
without giving him advice, and asking him to 
depend upon Col. Jaret in the matter of election. 
Col. Jaret was true to his word and stood by Asu¬ 
tosh ‘and helped him even when he was under 
the shadow of a most terrible bereavement the 
death of his only son. There was a pathetic and 
glorious touch in the words that this true Christian 
gentleman said to .Asutosh when the latter went 
to him j he said that God had given him a so i. and 
He had taken him away ; but that was no reason 
why he should not do him (Asutosh) the good 
office he promised him. This rare spirit of charity, 
of resignation and of service that moved that 
high-souled Englishman was worthy of a true 
Christian i 

Sir Alfred Craford who offered Asutosh an 
appointment on Rs- 250 presided at the meeting of 
the Senate at the time of election to the Syndicate . 
he was against Asutosh's election, but to no effect; 
Asutosh became a Member of the Syndicate, duly 
elected, when he was on\y 24—this was the first time 
in the annals of the University that so young a man 
was elected to its governing body. In 1892, Asutosh 
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lirought forward a momentous resolution in the Senate 
for the adoption of Bengalee language and literature 
as a subject for all the University Examinations up 
to M. A., and he delivered a most eloquent and 
forcible speech on this memorable occasion but in 
vain ; he had to reckon with opposition from 
various quarters ; Bengalee Literature was rejuve- 
nated and reborn only the other day and it had 
yet to fight its way to universal recognition ; the 
'debate that followed in the Senate was a very keen 
one i the Europeans and their supporters said that 
there was serious dearth of good books in Bengalee 
and it was not a good enough language, then both 
the Pundits—champions of Sanskrit—and Mahomedans 
opposed the proposition ; so his motion was defeated 
by 17 to 11, He had, however, the satisfaction 
enlisting the support and sympiithy of one of the 
fathers of modern Bengalee Literature — Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee the renownerl novelist -and of other 
men of light and leading, such as Chandra Nath 
Bose, Mohendra Nath Roy, Rev. Dr. Macdonald. 
Mr. A. M, Bose and Pandit Hara Prosad 
Sastri. Defeated as he was at the beginning 

of his career he was not a man to be bent 
down under the weight of depression and 
disappointment, he held and clung to his ideal 
and his objective steadfastly and lived to see his 
cherished hopes fulfilled by getting our mather— 
tongues a place as honourable and as high as other 
languages in the University Curriculum. 
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We haye followed our hero rather a little closely 
to the threshold of his career ; we have seen him, 
work his way not only to the deliberatiye body— 
the Senate—, but also to the executive,—the 
Syndicate—of the premier University of India ; we 
have seen him enter the portals of the premier High 
Court of India, as well, as a promising member of 
the Vakil Bar, serving his apprenticeship sitting at 
the feet of the greatest Indian jurist of modern 
times, who was also one of the most brilliant men, 
and an eminent leader of our generation we have 
seen him acquire a good deal of fame for his pro¬ 
found and wide reading and versatile scholarship, 
no less for the brilliance of his varied intellectual 
gifts and of his academic career ; possessed as he was 
of a robust optimism and undying faith in the cause 
of his country, of a singular devotion to his ideal 
coupled with an iron tenacity of purpose, of an 
undaunted courage wedded to a resolute will—all 
of which began to be manifest in his words and 
actions—his rise into eminence was as good as 
guaranteed, it was only a question of time. So we 
will take a rapid retrospect of his subsequent career 
crowded as it was with multifarious activities and 
works, ideas and thoughts.* It is a career which 
has undoubtedly very few parallels in modern 
India, in the volume, variety and complexity of 


* Many facts and incidents of his life will be dwelt on in the 
chapters following as we review his career and personality in their 
different aspects and in the various fields of his labours. 
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siistained intellectual labour, in the significance and. 
excellence of its striving and lastly, in the magni¬ 
tude of its out put, and we will not dilate upon 
it at this stage, as it occupied so much of the 
public life of the country and was so much before 
the public gaze. 

The Calcutta High Court was at the height of 
fame and glory during the period when Asutosh 
began his career and made his mark; Paul and Garth, 
Woodrofe and Jackson. W, C. Bonnerjee, and, 
T, N. Palit, L;d Mohun Ghosh and Rash Behari 
Ghosh, Guroodas Banerjee and Amir Ali were 
among the race of giants who were the shining 
lights of its Bench and Bar. With an established, 
reputation as a versatile scholar** Asutosh 
entered its portals and continued his legal studies 
with considerable enthusiasm and zeal, 

receiving in 1894 his Doctorate in Law at the 
hands of his University._ Contrary to the prophesy 
of Sir Alfrad Craford he was rising into eminence 
and coming to the fronk rank of Vakils. Four 
3 ^ears later he was appointed Tagore Professor of 
Law, one of the most privileged and honoured 
Chairs of the University, and only renowned 
jurists and learned and eminent lawyers are called 
upon to fill it from year to 3 'ear ; Herbert Cowell 
and Arthur Philips, hash Behari Ghosh and Gwroo- 
das Bannerjee, Amir Ali and Mohammad Yoosoof, 

* tlis versatile scholarship, hie love of learning and his eminence 
as a mathematician are treated in a seperate chapter. 
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Federick Pollock and J, G. Woodrofe, Saroda Charan 
Mitter and Golap Chandra Sastri were among his 
^distinguished predecessors in the exalted Chair; 
but very few of the Tagore Law Professors 
have been invited to the post so early 
in life, as Asutosh was. And his ‘Law 
of Perpetuity in British India’, embodying his 
illuminating Tagore Lectures is considered to be an 
authoritative and standard work on the subject. 
In 1899, Asutosh was elected to the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative (’ouncil to represent the Calcutta University, 
and he took a prominent part in criticising the 
‘Calcutta Municipal Bill - the famous Mackenzie 
Act, but when the Bill was placed on the Statute 
Book in the teeth of universal non-official opposition 
in and ouside the Legislature, Asutosh was nomi¬ 
nated to the Calcutta Corporation by the Govern- 
.ment of Bengal j in 1901 he was again returned to 
the Bengal Council which now, sent him to the 
Imperial Legislative Council as their non-official 
representative. His popularity at this time may 
be judged by the fact that in the matter of election 
to the Imperial Council, he was able to defeat such 
notable leaders of public opinion and aristocracy as 
Mr S. N. Banerjee and the Moharaja of Darbhanga 
who is the premier noble man in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. On the floor of the Indian legislature, he at 
*once made his presence felt and won an easy 
recognition of fais personality by dint of his keen 
-insight, his sure grasp of the principles underlying 
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the legislations, his grip of the realities of a 
situation, his forensic eloquence and his debating 
powers. His opposition to the reactionary 
legislative me isures was vigorous and effective, and 
along with the late Mr. Gokhale, Asutosh led the 
Opposition—insignificant, no doubt it was, in nume¬ 
rical strength, in the face of overwhelming majority 
of official phlanax ; he pressed and presented the 
Indian point of view, on the floor of the House, on 
the Select Comraitee for the short period he 
was there, with an elociuence and skill that 
made a strong impression on the Council as 
well as on thj general public outside. When in 
.January 1904, he took his seat in the Council, 
Hon'ble Mr. Raleigh who was the President of Lord 
Curzon’s famous Universities Commission, had 
already introduced the Indian Universities Bill, 
based on the recominend.itions of the Commission • 
when the Commission sat at Calcutta, Asutosh was 
co-opted a member thereof, in consideration of his 
association with the Commission and with the 
Calcutta University -with the latter, for the last 16 
years—as also of his well-known mastery of the intri¬ 
cacies and complexities of, and his unique acquain¬ 
tance with, the life and working, of the Universities 
in India, he was at once placed on the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Bill Mr. Gokhale who was already 
there found an able collaborator in Asutosh and 
they, between them, opposed the measure at every 
stage, moving scores of amendents one after another. 
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but to no effect. But there was a difference— 
though not a fundamental one— betweem 
the attitude of Mr. Clokhale and that of Dr. 
Mukhopadhaya, as our hero was then called. As 
Mr. (now Sir) B. K. Bose, at present Vice-Chancellor 
of the Nagpur UniYersity^—who w.as also a Member 
of Supreme Council at that time wrote recently (in the 
Calcutta Review), to Mr. Gokhale, the Bill was 
thoroughly reactionary and retrogressive and be 
it said, the Indian public opinion was fully at one 
with him, in unreservedly condemning the various 
provisions of the Bill; in fact, the agitation that 
raged through the length and bi-eadth of the land, 
following its introduction in the Council, was fierce 
and virulent j and the heat and dust of the contro¬ 
versy that ensued blun'ed the eyes of tlie Indian 
public, even those of the most level-headed and- 
farseeing among them; but Asutosh alone, among the 
Indian public men and publicists, saw through the 
Bill} he was aware, along- with others, that the Bill 
was ostensively calculated to heighten the efficiency of 
the University, and its constituent institutions, to 
strengthen the academic element in the former at the 
cost of the nonacademic, to invest Government with 
powers of more stringent control and of manage¬ 
ment in most of the affairs of the University, and 
generally to improve the quality of higher educa¬ 
tion, at the cost of the quantity; the people 
saw in it an attemiJt to officialize the 
University and a menace to higher education. 
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he condemned all these provisions j but he discerned 
more than these; he found out in the provisions of 
the Bill much that he could take advantage 
of, to realize his great ideal of a truly teaching 
and research University to fulfil his dream of 
reviving the glories of Nalanda and Taskhasila, 
by turning his 'alma mater' into a great centre of 
learning and researches, original thinking and 
intellectual activity, from a mere examining and 
‘degree giving' institution. He thought, in the 
words of Sir Bipin Kristo Bose, the measure was an 
advance on the existing law, and deserved a trial ■, 
when the Bill came out of the Select Committee, 
it bore clear impress of Asutosh’s constructive 
criticism and was, as the Hon'ble Member in charge 
of the Bill testified, ‘in large part, his (Asutosh's) 
work.’ It was one of the unique glories of 
Disraeli, to have foreseen, with an extraordinary 
flash of prescience, that the second Reform 
Act of the last century, would not weaken, but 
strengthen, the British Tory Party j similarly, it 
rebounded to his greatness as a politician of long 
vision that Asutosh foresaw the brilliant future 
of his University under the provisions of the 
new Act; what is greater still, he had the privilege 
)f actually accomplishing the herculean task of 
■-ransforming it into the flourishing the teaching 
ind Research University that it now is. 

In the same Year—1904—Asutosh was appointed 
. Judge of the Calcutta High Court} and the dream 
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of his boyhood, the ambition of his school days and. 
coilege life was fulfilled in a very important and 
essential part; various expfiinations have been 
put forward of his translation to the Bench when 
he was only 40 j one is that this was the prelimi¬ 
nary necessary to this appointment to the Yice- 
Chancellor-ship^ but his immediate predecessor was 
not a Judge and another is that Lord Curzon 
wanted to silence a formidable opponent; but the 
fact seemed to be that this euilted appointment; 
no doubt, at such an early age, was a natural reward 
of, and sequel to, his rapid eminence and his fame 
at the Bar—he was earning about Rs. 10 000 a 
month at this time ; i^ord Curzon took good deai of 
credit for his impartiality in the appointment, as he 
maintained, of one of his greatest critics to this highest 
judicial office.* But if his elevation to the Bench, 
was an undoubted acquisition to the High Court, 
the public life of the country in the arena of politics 
and in the realm of legislation, at any rate, was 
distinctly poorer j for with bis elevation 
the promising career oi a great politician and 
legislator as also, of a respected municipal 
Commissioner, was cut short; no doubt, he was not 
a politician at heart—not of the type that today, 
is more than common and he was not sorry to 
exchange the quiet, unostentacious, if trying and 
learned labours of one of His Majesty's judges for 

* Review of his brilliant record as a Judge appears iua subae- 
qaeut chapter. 
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the popular, ’ checkered and sensational life of the 
politician. And he had also to give up much of his- 
worries and activities ; but he did not give up his 
mathematical studies and researches, and he pursued 
his favourite subject and continued his labours 
therein, whenever he could find time ; his zeal, 
for the betterment of the affairs of the 

University, his activities and anxieties • for its 
reformation and renovation under the new 

Act, knew no abating but were on the 

constant increase. He was appointed to the Vicc- 
Chancellor-ship as a matter of course As we shall refer 
at considerable length to his momentous labours 
and his monumental works at the University,, 
after he was raised tt> the Bench, we need only touch 
upon this part of his career, at the stage. After 
the passage of the I'niversities Bill the Senate of 
the Calcutta University failed to comply 
with its oliligation to submit to the Govern, 
raent of India for their sanction, the draft 

Regulations concerning all matters connected with it. 
Then Asutosh was called upon to preside over a 
small but strong Committee appoin ed by the 
Government for the purpose of the preparation of 
Regulations. Under Asutosh’s guidance, the Com- 
mittee submitted the draft Regulations within a 
very short time, which were sanctioned by the 
(Government of India in toto. The University 
was now at the parting of ways and the promul¬ 
gation of the Regulations were the starting point 
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of its future extensions and progress in a hundred 
directions. But the machinery created by the 
Regulations had yet to be put in motion-and many 
conflicting interests adjusted, many jarring voices 
and incongruous notes reconciled — and all these 
required a master pilot, a Roman hand, to steer the 
ship of the University clear of a thousand and one 
dangerous cliffs and treacherous shoals ; and no 
wonder the choice of the Government fell upon Asu- 
itosh to reshape, reform and rejuvenate, the Univer¬ 
sity in the light of the higher and nobler ideals and 
newer ideas. Thus in 1908 he was temporarily 
releived of his official duties on the Bench and was 
deputed to the gigantic task of reorganising the 
University in accordance with the New Regulations 
and under the new Act. .\sutosh was also equal 
to the task and rose to his full height, applying 
himself heart and soul to the reorganization 
and reconstruction of the University- but of these 
later. The history of the University of Calcutta 
from the 1906 to 1914—the year of his assumption 
of the Vice-Chancellor-ship and that of his 
retirement from the office—the history of the 
enormous expansion of its functions, of the 

unheard-of development of its activities, of 

the heightening of its ideals and of its unpre¬ 
cedented progress in the realms of higher studies 

and researches—is also the vital part of 

Asutosh's life-story. And wc proix)se to deal with 
it in greater length hereafter. 
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A part from the farreaching results and immediate 
consequences of the grejit policy and programme 
he worked out, his V'ice-Chancellorship, is memorable 
from another standpoint. During his regime and 
at his initiative quite a large number of 
pre-eminent personalities were admitted to the 
Honorary Degrees of the L'uiversity • honouring 
these eminent [)ersons—who were renowned 
savants and scientists, thinkers and writers, leaders 
of public opinion or royal personages—the University 
honoured and raised itself in the estimation of the 
■world. Among the illustrious ])ers<ms thus honoured 
by him were : -The Crown Prince of Germany, 
H K. H. The Prince of Walse, Drs. Hermann Olden- 
berg, Forsyth, I’aul Vinogradoff, .Jacobi, Sylvain 
Levi. Young, Rash I'ehari Ghosh, Tagore, Paranjpye, 
Raman, Mrs. Besant. Mrs. Naidu and Pandit 
Malaviya were also offered Doctorate but declined to 
accept the honour on political grounds. 

During their brief stay in Cfilcutta, Their Majes. 
ties the King-Emijeror and Oueen-Bmpress, were 
pleased to receive an Address from the University ; 
and it was the jjroud privilege of Asutosh as 
Yicc-Chancellor to read and present the Address to 
Their Majesties. In course of ji striking reply, His 
Majesty made the following oft-quoted and inspiring 
utterance Six years ago I sent from England 
to India a message of Sympathy. Today in India 
1 give to India the watchword of Hope, On 
every side I trace the signs and stirrings of 
5 
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new life. Education has given you hope j and 
through better and higher education you will build 
up higher and better hopes. It is my wish that 
there may be spread over the land a net work of 
Schools and Colleges, from which will go forth loyal 
and manl 3 ' and useful citizens, tible to hold their 
own in industries and agriculture and all the voca¬ 
tions of life. And it is my wish, too, that the homes 
of m 3 ' Indian subjects ma 3 ' be lirightened and their 
labour sweetened by the spread of knowledge with 
all that follows in:its train, a higher level of thought, 
of comfort and of health, Jt is through education 
that my wish will be fulfilled, and the cause of 
education in India will ever be close to my heart." 
These memorable words addressed to the Calcutta. 
University serve as Ijcacon light to the Universities 
and educationists in India. 

We need hardly state that his interests and 
his activities in the affairs of his ‘ alma mater^ 
continued unabated, even after his manly refusal of 
the offer of Vice-Chancellorship to Lord Lytton in 
1923—in a historic letter which will go down to 
posterit 3 ' as the embodiment of all that is best and 
noblest in 1 ndian manhood; as the most important 
member of the Syndicate and Senate, he laboured 
and thought for his University till the very last 
dar'S, nav even the last hours, of his life. Ever 
since he was appointed to the Vice-Chancellorship 
in 1906—and even before he was called to this 
-exalted and onerous position—whether in office or 
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out of it—Asutosh never ceased to be the domi¬ 
nant figure and commanding personality in the 
affairs of the University, in the Senate, on the 
Syndicate on the Committees He was succeeded 
by Dr. Deva Prosad Sarbadhicari ; as we shall see 
at a later stage, in Dr. Sarbadhicari's regime, the 
Government of India appointed a Committee to 
advise them as to best way of consolidating the 
Post-Graduate Departments ; and Asutosh was again 
called upon to preside over this important Com¬ 
mittee. Dr. Sarbadhicari was succeeded by 
Dr. Nil Ratan Sircar. Then the Hon. Sir Lancelot 
Sanderson (C. J. Bengal) was prevailed upon to take 
over the burden of the Vice-Chancellorship. But 
with the inauguration of the Councils of Post- 
Graduate Studies in Arts and Science, Asutosh was 
all along elected to the Presidentship of the Councils 
as well as to the Chairmanship of their respective 
Executive Committees. He had also to preside 
over the Boards of Higher Studies in most ol 
the liranches as well as to act as Examiner and 
Paper setter in nian 3 ^ subjects. During a period of 
nearly twenty years from the j^ear of his assumption 
of his Vice-Chancellorship for the first time till his 
death, no matter whoever might be the business 
head of the University, Asutosh was a force to 
be reckoned with j it was his banner of the 'advance¬ 
ment of learning ' that was being unfurled ; it was 
his spirit that pervaded everything j it was his 
policy, his programme and his voice that prevailed. 
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And of the great idea that manifested itself, the 
great ideal that was in the process of realization, 
of the great object that was being fulfilled in 
the remodelling and reconstruction of the whole fabric 
and foundation of the University as well as in the 
building of its magnificent superstructure, Asutosh 
was the author and worher. And when the Non- 
co-operation movement was threatening the boy¬ 
cott of the educational institutions under 
the auspices of the Government, when it was 
extending its activities and its sway in all directions 
and the University was weighed down under its 
ravages, Asutosh was again called upon, by Lord 
Ronaldshay—with the willing concurrence of the 
Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford—to assume the reins of 
office and save his University from the monster 
of the Ncm-co-operation Movement. It was, as he 
said, the greatest surprise of his life but he accepted 
the Vice-Chancellorship once more in 1921; his 
works and achievements of this second tenure of 
office will be dealt on at a later stage. 

He was the second Indian-the first was the 
late Dr. Rajendra Lala Mittra—to be elected to the 
Presidentship of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of 
which the late lamented Sir William Jones was the 
original I’j-e.'idcat. Asutosh was subsequently 
elected to this office many times. In 1909 he was 
elected President of the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum as well as the President of the Board of 
Sanskrit Ev.aminers in Bengal. He was selected as 
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the President of the Mohabodhi Society in Calcutta 
and he had the unique honour of receivings al the 
hands of Lord Konaldshay, the earthly remains 
of Buddha ; he was also offered the Vice-Clianceilor- 
ship of the proposed Buddhist University at Sarnath ; 
he was the Founder-I’resident of the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society. Besides these multifarious 
activities over and above the permanent duties of his 
high judicial office and his labour of love at the 
I’niversity. he was connected with numerous 
educational institutions as President or member of 
their governing bodies. Then he was called upon 
to deliver his masterly addresses at various Univer¬ 
sities of India, and on many important occasions, 
to preside over many public functions. Thus he was 
invited to deliver the inaugural addresses, at the 
Universities of Mysore and Lucknow and Convoca¬ 
tion Addresses at those of Allahaliad, Lahore and 
Benares. He was also invited to preside over the 
All-India Moslem Educational < ’onference but he 
could not accept the invitation as he was 
already appointed a member of the 
Calcutta University Commission and as such,, 
he could not discuss in public the various 
problems and policy of education that he was 
expected to grapple with, along with his colleagues 
on the Commission. In his 1‘residential Address at 
the Bengalee Literary Conference at Baukipore, he 
delivered a most eloquent and impressive address 
that breathes a spirit of patriotism and idealism. 
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and hope for the glorious life of his mother-tongue as 
a world language. His brilliant speech at the second 
<’'riental Conference fit Calcutta was highly appre 
dated and widely read. He was appointed a Member 
of a small Committee to report on the present and. 
future working of the Bangalore Institute of Science. 
His address at B/ingalore was also remarkable 
and attracted considerable attention and admira¬ 
tion. We leave to his biographer, to delineate in 
detail, the great part he played in and his labours 
in connection with, the Calcutta University Com¬ 
mission. 

There was ii hue and cry in Anglo Indian 
Papers over his inclusion in the Commission 
for it was maintained that Asutosh was called 
upon to sit in judgment upon his own actions and 
on the working of his own filans and policies in 
the University. But he liccame a great friend 
of his colleagues and the President l>r Sadler became 
one of his most ardent admirers. And he toured 
throughout the length and Ijreadth of the vast coun¬ 
try visiting along with hiscollea.gues all the centres of 
learning j naturally enough he was the most import¬ 
ant figure—though not the most imposing one, for he 
travelled in pure Dhuti—and the dominant person¬ 
ality of the Commission. In his simple and ordinaty 
national dress he made all the greater impre,ssion on 
the public mind and commanded their spontaneous 
esteem. And it is no disparagement to his learned 
and eminent colleagues on the Commission to say 
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that it is no little due to his commanding persona¬ 
lity and his unique knowledge of the conditions of 
academic life and working of the Indian Univer¬ 
sities, that the Report of the Commission is the 
most honest, elaborate, straightforward and cons¬ 
tructive. Thanks to the anomalous law of the land, 
Asutosh would have retired from the Bench-“ a 
famous jurist and lirilliant Judge, nothing more-, 
but some time before his final retirement, the 
permanent Chief Justice—Sir Uancelot Sanderson— 
took six months’ leave, and it fell to his lot, as the 
senior-mosi .judge, to jiftiside for the short period, 
over the High Court which he adorned so long. He 
retired from the Bench a few months before he was 
actually due to, in order to take up an important 

• case on behalf of the Maharaja of Dumraon at the 
Patna High Court. The late Mr. C. R. Das was 
originally briefed for the Maharaja; but as he clung 
to the Non-co-operation movement, the services of 
Asutosh was requisitioned by the Maharaja. The 

• case was heard by a special Bench presided over 
by the Hon’ble the Chief Justice, Sir Dawson Miller, 
who rvas greatly attracted to, and became a warm 
admirer of, Asutosh. The case was drawing to 
a close and Asutosh had wellnigh finished 
his argument, when he was attacked with a terrible 
-and fatal disease which went from bad to worse 
with the lightning rapidity and his condition was 
declared hopeless before the news of his illness 
•Spread abroad ; and even before his wife and sons 
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and doctors could arrive from Calcutta and else 
where, the curtain was finally wrung down upon the 
drama of his meteoric career, the icy hand of the 
eternal, irrestible, invisible Angel was upon him and 
swiftly—too swiftly —was he translated to the 
unknown and unknowable region which is the 
ultimate and eternal home oi us all. Three 
days before, Asutosh was, practically speaking, the 
healthiest and stoutest of men ; no one could detect 
in him the slightest trace of illness_.not to speak of 
the shadow of death i 

Apart from the terrible siuldetiiiess, and tremen-. 
dous nature of the national calamity, Asutosh’s death 
has another tragic fispect and a quite different signi¬ 
ficance about it. Asutosli liked to live in the midst 
of his wife and children, friends and relatives ; even 
in the course of his protracted travels, he was 
always accompanied by his .sons and his bosom, 
friends, at least, by one of them. What a grim irrinv 
of fate it wfis thfit such an affcctioiuitc father, 
such a dear friend, such a loving husband would be 
cut off from the intimate circle {)f his near and 
dear ones when he was face to face with the 
Angel of death—when he finally took leave of 
this old familiar, mortal world of ours. And 
the end came all too snddenlv ^ on the eve of the 
fatal illness, he actually took his dinner at the place of 
his chauffeur. On Friday 23 th May (1924) 
the news spread that he was indisposed—he 
did not consequently, leave Patna to spend, 
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-as usual, a clay in Calcutta ; on Saturday, doctors 
from Calcutta, were called 5 on Sunday- after¬ 
noon, his eldest son—the only one who was 
present—asked his mother, by wire, to come 
up; she was at Calcutta attending his youngest 
son who had Ijeeii seriously ill ; she started for 
Patna by the evening train, but it was now all over 
with her illustrious husband the news reached 
Calcutta after her departure; Mr. justice P. R. 
Das wired from Patna station to most of the 
stations lietween Patna and Calcutdi that the 
mortal remains of Sir Asutosh were being 
conveyed in a special train to Calcutta and 
Lady .Mookerjee was also coming by the 
Punjal) Mail ; Mr. .justice Das asked the Railway 
jX'ople to see that Lady Mookerjee was taken down 
trom the train without the terrible news being- 
broken to her; and at Jhajlia she was made to. 
leave the Mail and entrain the special. 

We need not ilwell any more on this painful 
and tragic aspect of the dramatic end of the " most 
ptnverful public character," the most prominent figure 
in the public life of the country. He in tiis infinite 
wisdom, knows what purpose He served by 
this great tragedy grimly enacted! But to us 
poor feeble and frail mortals, this awful domestic and 
national calamity, this sudden death of one of the 
most illustrious Indians, the demise of Bengal’s grea¬ 
test man of action—specially as it happend at Patna, 
far away from his own hearth and home, in the 
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neighbouring province—must not lose its 
significance. Patna, sanctified as it is with the 
memories of the departed glories of Magadha, of 
its splendid city—Pataliputra-and of Asoka— 
Patna - though it is the present capital of a newly- 
created province—will always kindle many sacred 
recollections and touch many tender chords in every 
Bengali heart. Patna which witnessed the passing 
away of one of the greatest sons of Bengal, and of 
India, for the matter of that, will be a new 
place of pilgrimage to the generations to come, 
reminding them of its last association with the 
Bengal’s hero of action ; much as he loved his Bengal 
and his India, let his death at 1 *atna, away from 
his own kith and kin, sound a death-knell to 
narrow provincialism and false patriotism; let 
Patna remind us that India is not a geographica 
expression—divided into watertight Provinces 
and Presidencies; it is the home—the common 
mother—the sacred mother land—of us all. 

Twenty fifth of May 1924 is a memorable day 
in the history of Bengal of today ; for it witnessed 
an event of outstanding importance and extra¬ 
ordinary significance to the peoijle of Bengal, nay 
of all India—the death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee , 
the annals ot Calcutta, also, has few dates so 
much memorable as the twenty sixth—the day follow¬ 
ing, It was in the morning of this fateful day 
that the immense city was electrified, as it were, 
-rrll on a sudden; and the citizens, all over the city. 
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ill the suburbs, and lieyond the Hooghly, were simply 
. astounded, when as usual, they opened the morn¬ 
ing papers; they were struck dumb; they almost 
staggered, they could seareely believe their own 
eyes; but it wns there - the trtigic truth, Sir 
Asutosh was no more. The news spread like 
wild fire that Asutosh Mookerjee, the Bengal Tiger, 
the idol of young Bengal, the most versatile person- 
ality, the most eoniple.v' and powerful public chara¬ 
cter in India was, no longer in the land of the living; 
coming as it did close upon the death of Sir Asu¬ 
tosh Choudhuri, the shock was as intense as it was 
sudden, flow extraordinary must be the personal 
magnetism, how wonderful, his hold over rayriods 
of his feliowmen, how brilliant the worth and 
achievements of the man, who could attract 
such a huge and heterogeneous crowd that swelled 
his funeral procession - a crowd representative of 
every shade ot interest and opinion ] * The solemn 


(ircat as .\sntosli was in li£c, he was jierhaps greater in dealh ; 
tor, in presence of Death—the voice of controversy hushed into sileiicr; — 
and he received an ovation, far ginater than any he received 
in life ; the whole Calcutta was stirred to the utmost—Calcutta never 
was stirred so much except on Mr. Das's death ; and the whole 
flalcutta poured out to greet the mighty de;jd—The Hou'ble Minister 
of Education and Hon’ble Judges of High Court, Members of Legis¬ 
lative Council and advocates, prominent lcader.s of public opinion and 
of aristocracy, Aldermen and councillors, Chief Executive and other 
OlHcers of Calcutta Corporation mustered strong at the JTowrah Sitati- 
on to i)ay their respect; when the va-st proeessiou reached the Dniver- 
.sity whicJi he left, renovated and rejuvenated, as the standing 
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spectacle of so vast a gathering of m..)urners 
— all of whom felt a keen personal loss was 
touching to the extreme and different from the 
many spectacular sights and processions Calcutta 
has been generally accustomed to. And the whole 
country began to be ringing with feeling references 
and tributes to, and profound eulogies of, the various 
aspects of his character and life-work. Indeed so 
spontaneous an out-burst of nation-wide grief and 
public lamentations has few parallels in recent 
times in India. 

But inscrutable are the way.s of Providence [* 'I'o 
i(uote the greatest Bengidi poet, the man who has 
come to the end of his span of life is smitten by a 

monument of his lifelong lultoins anil i-iicriHi'ts, die scene beggeml 
discription. And with scl tinjj of the sim in I lie western horizon, the 
mortal remains of Bcngnl's iiiosi luajescie ami mighty son were 
reduced to ashes. 

* The tragedy of his death is really nnrelieveil by any redeeming 
feature—unless it is the l onteniiiliition dial if he did not din full of 
years, at least he died full of honours ; and seldom were men 
honoured so much ; never were honours more deserved, At the hands 
of the Government who had no more formidable antagonist or 
critic, he received the title of G. 8. T, anil Kiiighthoodi; the University 
of Calcutta eonfoned niiOn liiin the Honorary Degree of D. Se, 
and PH. D, and as we have said, various other irniversities such 
as of Mysore, Lucknow, .Mlalinbad Lahovc, IJcnares invited him 
to ileliver Inaugural or Convocation Address. After the expiry of 
his protracted V’'iee-Chaneellorship in W14 his marble bust was 
placed at the most prominent place facing the grand staiicasc 
of the Darvanga Library Buildings: it was unveiled by l/srd 
(,'armaichael in presence of the llowcr of the intellect and elite of the 
country ; on every anniversary of bis death his bust is literally 
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serpent from under the earth. Such was the cr\se 
with Asutosh. He was locking forward to a 
period of rest and retirement —of course not 
■completely free from the thousand and one cares 
and worries of public life; many of his anxious 
and admiring countrymen were eagerly expect¬ 
ing a definite lead from him in manj’’ burning 
questions of the day, in matters of vital importance to 
the national life ; most of them hoped that he would 
enter the political arena and would be in forefront of 
the freedom movement, if not immediately at the head 
of a prominent political party to fight the country’s, 
battle on the floor of the legislature or on 
the i'laer council-boards of the Government; 
no one could imagine for a moment that he was 
really on the brink of grave, when he left Calcutta for 
Patna seven days before his death, hale and hearty 
strong and active, to all human appearance. Hut 
the t.ue? decided otherwise and he was snatched 

I'overetl with tiowere mul wivaths ; in lajijift tlic wreath on the lirst. 
oieasion, ,Sir Ewert said in a pathetic strain. ’The flowers 

will fall and fade and die and we who stand here will pass away 
but his fame ami his memory will remain.” But perhaps the most 
strikinp t-ilniti: ami spontaneous homage that fell to his lot was the 
presci ■ i'.i; of the Silver .lubilee Commemoration Volumes (number- 

iiiii: 3) contaiiiiug a large number of essays and articles by numerous 
scholars and savants, scientists and men of letters, Indian and 
European. Thc-sc volumes were presented to him by some of his 
adinirers headed by Dr. Btcpheii, on the oceaston of the Bilvcr 
.lubilee cl Ins attaining the Ifegrce of Doctor of Law of the 
C'alciui.a University. " These Silver Jubilee volumes will conse- 
ipiently constitute a unique collection of contributions to loaroing 
by members of the University”, declared Lord Eonaklshay. 
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away from our midst, cut off apparently in the exu¬ 
berance of strength and energy, if not of health and 
vitality, leaving a deep and dismal void in the public 
life and in the ranks of his country’s workers and 
fighters-—a void not to be Idled by another man of 
his genemtion ; who knows, when if ever, will come 
the blessed soul who will truly replace him t But 
perhaps it is too much so hofx' for one, will really 
replace him ; ti>r he belonged to a class j to a kingdom, 
by himself. And as Emerson say.s, "when nature 
removes a great man, people c.xplore the horizon for 
a successor j but none comes ; and none will. His 
class is extinguished with him. In some other and 
quite different field the next man will appear." 



chapter y. 

The Man—A Closer View. 

Tlis filial aflirtion -ReniarriaKc of his widowed daughter, its 
si^nificatu'C—His dovotioii to iiis paretits—His favourite 
delicacy, time honoured way of 'keepiiifi;’ invitations -The simplicity 
of his dress, at home and abroad—His eagerness to attend 
soi-ial functions—Enthusiasm for historic places—His accessibility, 
and amiability, frankness and airableiiess—His o))en mind—The 
humane and emotional aide of his nature; its warmth and 
sympathy —His keen interest in the affairs of his friends and 
anpiaintances -His oticouragcmeiit and inducomeut to promising 
Scholars and scientists—His manly stand by a distant school 
igaiiist the wrath of tlie (Joverjimeiil. 

The life that Asutosh, lived iit his family ami 
society-sunlike his strenuous public life—was 
simple, quiet anti almost always, sweet and serene, 
llis greatest opponents, his bitterest critics or 
his worst enemies coukl not bring a 
serious charge iigatnst the mtin in his privtite 
life. Few iiarents could love their children 
so silently, so devotedly and so stetidfastly in the 
midst f)f a variety of stupendous works and 
ceaseless labours ; fewer still could gather up their stre 
ugth and summon their courage to act up to the intense 
love, such as was his and could do what he did, not 
oidy with a view to ujihold and carry out what, in his 
mind, was right in the abstract, but with the nolfle 
olijeet of overcoming the misfortune and of better¬ 
ing the lot of his daughter. And he did not seem 
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to Ciire a straw tor, and was not at all moved from the 
path of duty (as he conceived it) by the ridicule, the 
scorn, the abuse and anger of the multitude and 
what was nnjre, Iw the social ostracism, that he was 
subjected to ; no greater proof of one’s love for his chiU 

dren_few, very few instances of more heroic sacrifice 

and suffering—could be given than the one that Asutosh 
gave in remarrying his dear tender-aged daughter 
widowed in her teens. Asutosh was an orthodox 
Hindu, a Hindu of Hindus ; he observed strictly the 
rites and rituals of his religious faith and the time- 
honoured customs and usages (ff the Hindus; he 
upheld all the traditions t)f his caste and his race and 
performed all the duties enjoined l)y the ‘sastras’ so 
far as humanly possible in the peculiar circumstances 
of his crowded life. For him to ride rough shod over 
the popular sentiment and set at defiance the opinion 
and injunctions of the orthodox society of which he 
himself was a prominent member, and to court all 
the w dd exuberance of anger and abuse, wrath and 
derision of the society he was l)oru and bred up in 
— the society he loved much at heart—and lastly to 
estrange quite a large numlier of his countrymen 
and all these, to do what he considered to be his duty — 
was an act worthy of the man, of the great man that 
he was. Apart from the abstract righteousness of 
the act, few outside the orthodox Hindu Society, will 
realize what it really amounted to. 

He had not only to reckon with the opposition 
and anger of the pillars and supporters of that 
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society who are as vigihint and as inexorable 
as the stern unrelenting Nemesis, in guarding its 
worn-out customs and practices, its old prejudices, 
and false notions, and in punishing those who 
disregard its laws and traditions ; he had also 
to meet and overcome the reluctance and supers¬ 
titions -the fears and tears—of those that were really 
dear and near to him. Overflowing with affection for 
his beloved children, he did all these, he courted all 
these, he staked even his own popularity, to perform 
what he conceived to be his duty towards his poor 
little daughter, widowed soon after her marriage. 
This one supreme act of his life iit once raises him to a 
far higher plane than most of his fellow-creatures and 
entitles him to rank as a great practical social 
reformer j in fact, this one act has advanced the 
c.iuse of social reform —the widow remarriage, in 
particular—more than a hundred public meetings and 
conferences could have done. There are few Hindu 
homes in Bengal and elsewhere, which are not 
darkened by the shadow of suffering widowhood. 
Thanks to the pernicious customs of e.irly marriage, 
there are in our midst, hundreds and thousands of 
girlwidows rotting and dragging their melancholy 
e.xistence from day to day, from year to year, an exist¬ 
ence the unrelieved monotony of which is, in many 
cases, equalled only by its c->atiuujd liardohip and 
forced privations But few people seriously consider, 
their mute sufferings, and their golden hopes and 
glowing ideals, iinrealked but healthy in themselves , 

6 
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fewer still try to brighten the futures of the poor 
widowed girls, that are thwarted by an old and 
iirbitrary custom. The age-lotig submission to 
this monstrous custom has blunted our feelings and our 
good sense ; hence to try to relieve his dear daughter 
from the iron grip of this social monstrosity, to 
remarry her in the lace of social ostracism, speaks vob 
times of Asutosh’s extraordinary moral courage and 
his uncommon couKige oi' conviction as well as his 
sense of duty to, and unbounded love for, his children. 
It is a thousand pities that the remarriage of his 
widowed daughter proved as unhappy as the former 
one— her second husliand dying soon ; so her daughter 
was again widowed t what an irony of P'ate it 
really was [ what a sad reward of his unirjue 
manliness and love for his children ! but this does 
not in the least take away from the intrinsic moral 
excellence ot his action but enhances the glory of the 
man. In the desolation ot the unexpected, illmerit- 
ted calamity, depried of the satisfaction of the 
fulfiment of his immediate object, Asutosh stood firm 
and erect as a rock ; if there are any failures more 
glorious than success—speaking in the restricted and 
limited sense, for nothing under the sun:is absolute 
tailure or is unwarranted—it was his j and his 
misfortune, the frustration of his dearest object 
under the inscrutable decrees of Fate, clothed the 
man with a supreme glory and this act of his shines 
today in superb grandeur. And when towards 
•the end of his life, the misery and misfortune of his 
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dear daughter, borne with singular heroism, were put 
an end to by the merciful Heaven, Who to<^k her 
away to Himself, Asutosh was almost prostrate 
with grief and sorrow—though very few people 
have seen him give expression to his mental agony 
and sufferings, as most men do. The fact was, he 
was never able to recover from the shock—'the blow 
was too much for him even. At the sacred Temple 
of Jagan-nath at Puri, he shed silent tears in the 
presence of the mute deity, as the reeollections 
of his dear, departed daughter eame rushing in 
upon his mind. To honour, if not to perpetuate 
her memory, Asutosh hanrled a sum of Rs, 40,000 
over to the University, to institute a course of 
lectures in the name of his departed daughter. 

This rare and unbounded love of his nature was 
not confined to his widowed daughter; nor even 
to his children alone, but it flowed to all his 
relatives and dependents in whose midst he delighted 
to pass his days. He was equally devoted 
to his parents and his friends and all those who 
were fortunate enough to be under his fostering 
care and protection. In his early years, during 
the life-time of his good-natured and loving parents, 
there was no moie dutiful, no more obedient son 
in Bengal; the brilliance of his academic career, the 
jihenorainal success that greeted him in after life, 
the unique fame and glory that fell to his lot, 
failed to dim the lustre of his love and devotion to 
Ills parents. 
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One anecdote, oft quoted as it is, will not lx out 
of place here. As is well-known, Lord Curzon—a 
keen judge of men and things he was—was 
profoundly impressed by the intellectual powers and 
sterling character of Asutosh. This brilliant 
Viceroy, who suffered nothing to stand in his way, 
wanted Asutosh to go over to Europe so that the 
Europeans might see for themselves what English 
education was capable of accomplishing in an 
Indian But Asutosh bluntly refused to avail 
himself of what was really a golden opportunity of 
winning fame and glory in foreign lands -just as he 
had refused the offer of Government service 
early in his life—on the ground that his mother 
strongly objected to his crossing the seas to go over 
to Europe. He was then taken to the augest pre¬ 
sence of the Viceroy who himself repeated the offer 
and expressed his personal desire to see him proceed 
Home ; but, as Asutosh, again declined the offer on 
the ground of his mother’s objection. His Lordship 
said, “Then tell your mother, that the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India comimrnds her son to go” ; 
whereupon Asutosh readily replied, “ Then 1 tell the 
Viceroy of India, that the mother of Asutosh 
^lookerjee refuses to let her son be commanded by 
any bod}' excepting herself, be he the Viceroy of 
India, or be he any one higher.” No doubt, both 
Lord Curzon and Asutosh were half in just and half 
in earnest, but the fact remains that Asutosh never 
disregarded his mother’e behest by visiting Europe. 
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It is no nse multiplying instances truth was that the 
warmth of his affection anti sympathy, the intensity 
of his love and devf)lion were only equalled by the 
depth and range of his intellectual powers There 
fire hundreds of learned men and brilliant graduates 
of the Calcutta University who are under direct 
obligation to him ; and the number of men, young 
and old rich and poor high and low, that have 
been befriended or benefitted by him, in some way 
or other, is a legion. Thus in private life, he was 
kind and nice not only to those that were dear and 
near to him but to a very large circle of friends and 
acquaintances W^c can not, however, leave this serene, 
simple aspect of his life—the life of the man as be 
lived in his society and in tne inner circle of his 
friends and his family—without having £i few 
glances at it. The mo.st striking and outstanding 
fact of this side of his life was the unique emotion¬ 
alism and simplicity of his nature ; it is seldom that 
emotion, will and intellect develop side by side and 
develop hiirmoniously ; it is very, very seldom that 
we come across an intellectual giant with an inten¬ 
sely emotional and active nature j but Asutosh 
was not merely such an intellectual giant of the 
first water ; few men are blessed with so great, so 
large a feeling heart, with so lofty an emotional 
nature, as were Asutosh’s and this remarkable 
emotionalism of his nature, this responsive and 
sympathetic heart was the key to his whole being— 
it made him the most devoted husband, the most 
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affectionate father, the most loving and faithful 
friend and a most soft-hearted, easily accessible and 
amiable man to his fellowmcn. 

Asntosh loved to live the simple, patriarchal life 
of the head of a Hindu family, surrounded by his 
friends and his relations, his children and his depen¬ 
dents. He was a Bengali Brahmin and he retained, 
through life, an ancient Brahmin’s simplicity of 
manners, simplicity of dress and simplicity of diet ; 
he had even a Brahmin’s proverbial love and longing 
for rich and delicious food, for tempting sweets for 
the nice looking, harmless and wholesome 
'Sandesh', which might justly Ite called the prince of 
sweets and which has peculiar attraction for, and 
significance to, the Bengali tongue ; he was a vege 
tarian for, by far, the greater part of his active life 
and good ‘Sandesh’ - JfW*) specially from the well 
known Bhim Nag’s*—was his favourit delicacy and 
he could and would eat quite a decent number 
and quantity. It has become a fashion in the 
aristocratic and higher Bengali circ e in 
Calcutta not to wait for, or sit to, dinner 
but to keep an invitation by mere presence ; 
but Asutosh—so long as his health permit¬ 
ted—was the exception to the general rule j he would 

It is aliiio.st ii cruiisitt to rnty that that Ithim Nag is the prince 
of Indian confectioners—Bhiiii Kag's Sandesh is a household word, 
throughout Bengal. His wellknown shop in Wellington Street 
enjoyed the uniform patronage of Asutosh who would never fail to 
stop bis Carriage or his car in front of the .shop to buy his sweots. 
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not onl^' make it a point to dine and dine, with 
pleasure and enthusiasm, at a friend's or relative’s or 
aci]uaintance’s but would also, on some occasion, take 
with him a quantity of sweets, according to time- 
honoured custom am >ng the professional Brahmins, 
■lust three da^'s before his death at Patna, he took a 
sumptuous dinner at the house of his chauffeur and 
this one instance at once shows the man in his true 
colours and throws a flood of li.ght upon this side of 
his nature. 

In dress and m umers, .\sutosh was a Bengali 
of Bengalis j never in his life did he appear 
in other than his simple native costume—in coga 
and chapkan or in his dhuti and China coat ; it fell 
to his lot to deal with the hi.ghest in the land and 
even the raightest under the sun ; whether welcoming 
His .Majesty the King Emjjeror or His represent¬ 
ative in India, whether on the Bench of, and presiding 
over, the highest Court of the country, or in the 
presidential chair of our greatest University, and 
whether in a great lmi)erial Darbiu* or on an import- 
tint Commission, he was always in his old familiar 
native custome; it is a well-known fact and we have 
already referred to it—but it will bear repetition 
that he travelled through the length and breadth of 
India, along with Dr. 8 idlar and his European collea¬ 
gues, in pure and simple Dhuti. A very interesting 
and amusing story is related l)y one of his most 
intimate friend—Mr. Hemeiidranath Sen, Vakil, Cal¬ 
cutta High Court —about the ultra simplicity of his 
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dress. Asutosh was, at thajt time, at Delhi along 
with Mr. Sen and other notables, in eonnection with 
the Darbar in 1911; Mr. Sen had a night gown 
with him, which fitted him (.\sntosh) very well; 
one morning Asutosh put that gown on and proceeded 
on his walk; his friend remonstrated that in that 
gown he would make themselves a laughing stock 
of strangers as well as of friends .Asutosh said he did 
not care what other people said or thought of him ; 
it was only characteristic of the man ; but the 
expected happend ; Asrrto.sh met his old friend 
Gokhale ; the two friends —the old colleagues m 
Imperial Council—exchanged many words ; and the 
conversiitiou over, Mr. Gokhale, mildly took Mr, Sen to 
his task and said, Well, Hem Babu ] you are keeping 
his company-is it proper to let Asu Babu stir out of 
his house, in this dress ?” On {mother occivsion—and it 
was a very important occasion—Asutosh did not leave 
his habitual national dress under peculiar circum¬ 
stances the force of which would h;ive bent any other 
individual's tenacitj', if for once. He was in Mysore, 
as the guest of His Highness the Alaharaja who invi¬ 
ted him to deliver the first Convocation Address of the 
Mysore University, His Highness the Maharaja 
desired to entertain Sir Asutosh at {i party, invitations 
to which were every select and special court dress was 
prescribed for the occasion, in accordance with the 
time-honoured custom of the Mysore Darbar And 
Dr, Radha Kumud Mukherjec; one of the first Profe¬ 
ssors of Mysore University, says of the Mysore Court 
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as ‘ the citadel of conventions and formalities,’ “But Sir 
Asutosh’’ let as quote from Dr. Mukerjea, “won’t hear 
of any formalities ; his own national dress claimed his 
supreme allegience and he was not prepared to accept 
other dress, even if it was the passport to highest 
honour and dignity....The prince of Mysore...grasped 
and saved the situation by laying courtly etiquette 
aside and permitting full liberty to Sir Asutosh in 

respect of an important convention of the Darbar. 

the moral force of an individual stood successfully 
against long history •••”. 

It is no doubt true that there have been Indians in 
the service of the Government who, though they have 
risen in the estimation of their fellow-men or have 
acquired real pre-eminence in the public life of the coun¬ 
try, have always respected their national dress—Sir 
Guroodas Banerjea, Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, Drs. 
P. C. Roy and Tagore and others; nor is it in itself a 
sin to appear in European costume. But there is, all 
the same, a peculiar and rare grandeur in obstinately 
preferring one’s own national or traditional dress and 
no one can claim a greater shfire of the grandeur than 
Asutosh; not only did he receive the highest official, 
the head of the Government in India, in his own dress 
but he would persist in going to them at their luxu¬ 
rious and exclusive quarters in his country’s dress 
Pandit Issur Chandra Vidyasagor of revered memory, 
was the one Indian of the last century who would go 
to the Government House at Calcutta in coarse 
Dhuti and Chadar j And when Asutosh would go 
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to the Government House at Darjeeling in his old 
familiar Dhuti—it was a sight to see and it actually 
drew quite a large number of men—a peculiar sight 
it really was. A Bengalee Brahmin as he was to the 
■core, Asutosh would sit at his house in the morn¬ 
ing—wearing a'gengi’or without anything at allj 
and he used to sec all his visit )r.s, high or low, rich 
or poor, European or Indian, in that fashion. One day 
Air. Hornell, Director of Public Instruction, name to 
see him ; .Asutosh tried to put on a ‘genji’ before 
Air. Hornell stepped into his room ; without wear¬ 
ing it, he said, ’Mo, 1 won't put it on, let me see 
Hornell as I am then he came forward and greeted 
the high otlicial, ‘Come in, Hornell,'’ and both 
Mr. Hornell and Asutosh were then quite at home \ 
His multifarious activities, his varied and complex 
intellectual labours and physical strain notwith¬ 
standing, -Asutosh found it possible to accept invita¬ 
tions to numerous social ;ind dinner parties and 
accepted them with alacrity j he was not too high 
for any one and even his motor driver could claim 
him as his guest and treat him to a dinner ; indeed it 
was a real marvel—nay an unfathomable mystery— 
as to how he could find time to attend these vari¬ 
ous social functions, buried iis he was in his works, 
his themghts and his books, llis sudden and unexpec¬ 
ted visit to Berh<ampur on the occasion of the celebra¬ 
tion of the jubilee of Rai Baikantha Nath Sen llaha- 
dur under the presidency of the Maharaja Sir Manin- 
■ dra Chandra Nandi is a typical instance ; Baikantha 
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Babu was the elder brother of his intimate and bosom 
friend—Babu Hemendra Nath Sen ; on receipt of this 
news, Asutosh hastened to his friend’s at 8 P. M. in 
the evening after finishing his day’s labours in the 
University. He mildly reproved Hem Babu for neglec¬ 
ting to let him know of his brother’s Jubilee. "You 
have at hand ” replied Hem Babu, " thousand and one 
works ; how can you go to Berhampur, leaving all 
these here "Web” retroted Asutosh, “how will your 
elder brother take it, if I do not go any further 
argument was use.e.ss and it was settled that he 
would go, and he went there and joined in the jubilee 
celebrations ; Baikautha Baku was beside himself with 
joy and the whole of Berhampur felt thrice blessed. 

The greatest man of action as he was, Asutosh 
was a very energetic and enthusiastic traveller and 
and tourist; lie would spend much of his valuable 
time and energy in visiting historic places, places of 
a natural beauty and interest; his companions and 
fellow travellers—people who could not even approach 
him in the volume, varietj" and complexity of his 
stupendous labours—found their energy and enthu¬ 
siasm flagging but Asutosh. never. Either at Banga¬ 
lore or Beneras, Mysore, or 1 ihore, Asutosh would 
make it a point to pay bis visit to, and minutely 
observe, the iJlaces of interest ; as a member 
of the University Commission, or on the, 
occasion of Delhi Darbar—no matter whatever circum¬ 
stances it might be—he must snatch many hours from 
his crowded engagements and the ordinary routine of 
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his ofhcifil work for the purpose of visiting the 
places which have attractions for the tourists. 
Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjca thus relatesjhis second 

visit to Mysore .“His Alysore hosts had to arrange 

for him da 3 "S overcrowded with engagements to 
which he was more than equal; some of these included 
his visits to many historic places I was deputed by 
the Mysore Palace authorities to receive him in the 
early hours of a winter morning at the station of 
Seringapatam in response to his desire that he should 
first visit that historic place as a gateway Mysore. 
Some of his colleagues of the (Universit\') Commission 
did not feel themselves equal to the task and were less 
interested in antiquities than in their health and com¬ 
forts. But Sir Asutosh represented a different type of 
culture ; he felt he cotild not pass by Seringapatain 
associated with the memory of Ilyder Ali and Tipu,... 
It must be said to his credit that Sir Mickae! Sadlar 
caught the spirit and enthusi,asm of Sir Asutosh, and 
at 4 A. M in winter the two old gentlemen with the 
enthusiasm and energy of youth, had to be conducted 
to all the historic monuments of the locality with the 
strain it ment on their physical powers after long 
railway journej^s continued for days. 

No other man of such influence and status in 
Bengal could be approached so e^isily, and so quickly 
as Asutosh ,■ he was the one big man in Calcutta who 
was as accessible to a peasant as to a prince; and 
his house was regularlj'- Ijeseiged—and quite thoroughly 
too—by an everflowing stream of visitors—by a 
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lietrogeiieous crowd—by people of all shades of opinion 
and interest, by all sorts and conditions of men, and 
no one went back without having had their say or 
failing to see him or rousing his interest and his sym¬ 
pathy i every one was sure of his help or advice as it 
was the easiest thing in the world to reach an appeal 
to his heart. No other man of our part, of the 
country—except Vidyiisagor - had such a unique 
glory of being the friend, fihilosopher and guide to 
such a large number and variety c^f people, young and 
old, rich and poor, humble or exalted. Speaking of 
his impression of his first visit to Sir Asutosh's H, E. 
Sir John Kerr said, on the occasion of opening the 
Asutosh Buildings of the Univex'sity, “ I well remember 
the Sunday morning in July just thirteen years ago, 
on which 1 first visited Sir Asutosh Mookerjee at his 
residence at Russti Road. J shall never forget my 
first view of the courtyard and ante-rooms, crowded 
like those of a Consul of ancient Rome, with all sorts 
and conditicjns of men, with Maharaja, pandits, 
business men, lawyers and humbler folks who had 
come there to seek advice and help from that man of 
stout heart and capacious brain,’' 

No proper estimate of the character and person¬ 
ality of a great man, nor a just iippreciation of his 
greatness, is possible except through a closer view of 
the man as he lives his daily life in his family and 
society ■, for, here in his domestic and social circles, he 
is without his official or professional mask or the cloak 
of his public life j here in this inner circle he is laid 
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bare in all his weaknesses and his greatness, and- 
most of the criticism and estimate of Asutosh 
(the prominent and complex public character) from 
unsympathetic ciuarters suffer from this serious defect 
that these do not touch a fringe ol' the real worth 
and rare greatness (rf the man ; for if the pre-eminence 
of Asutosh in the public life of his country rested upon 
his intellect and his industry, the secret of 
his abiding greatness as a man lay in his all- 
embracing sympathy and his profound emotionalism, 
the frankness and simplicitjg the warmth and gene¬ 
rosity of his nature j so it is impossible to have a 
fuller, truer and closer view of the man—of the real 
man that lived in the intellectual giant and the 
indomitable and petirless public character—through 
his active, public life, his public acts and speeches. 
One has got to come to close quarters; and this 
closer view of the mtin is remarkable to a degree ; 
it is eloquent ; it is an agreeable sur])rise—it was 
so to many men of light and leading, not to speak 
of the needy and poor. Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal had 
no personal acquaintance with Asutosh until quite 
lately ; one morning he had occasion to go to him 
at his house on some business and he found, as 
usual, many people waiting for Sir Asutosh—he was 
engaged in some work in connection with the Uni¬ 
versity Commission ; a little afterwards, Asutosh 
came down and finding him waiting, welcomed him 
in a very familiar way—as if he was an old acquain¬ 
tance or an old friend j and how frank and affable 
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he was to Bipin Babxi—as to all others - let him speak; 
“Well, Bipin Babu,” said Asutosh, "you htive come at 
such a time that I can, give myself the pleasureof ti, talk 
with you at leisure ; please come here some evening, 
we will have a long talk/' As Mr. Pal came out of 
the room, Asutosh also came along with him to the 
corridor and addressed him thus ;—“ Bipin Babu, 
don't you think that they have more confidence in 
me than you have ; it was only the other day that 
£ went to Mysore in connection with the Mysore 
University • C. I. D. followed me ; do not think, you 
alcjne have this honour ; I fim also honoured in this 
way. I regret I ean not sjieak much to you today, 
much as I wish to. Please come another day in the 
evening. I knew my .Mysore speech would not be 
liked by the authorities ; Imt then what can not 
said in British India, can be said in Native States ; 
please read my Mysore speech ; I had no mask 
on, and , I spoke (|uite heartily.’’ Mr. Hemendra 
Nath Ghosh, Editor, ‘ Basumati ’ had also similar 
experience in the course of his visit interview • it 
happened in the Universit 3 ^ where Ur. Brajendra 
Nath Seal w;is delivering a lecture under the presi- 
denc\^ of Asutosh; finishing his presidential task, 
Asutosh went into the Vice-Chancellor’s room, call¬ 
ing in a friend of .M r. Ghosh, as he cfiught sight 
of him ; Mr. Ghosh had consequently, to wait out¬ 
side. But as Mr. Ghosh’s friend was.'trying to take 
leave of Asutosh quickly, the latter asked the reason 
and was told that Mr. ('diosh was waiting for him ; 
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*' Please call him here ” said Asutosh, “ will he lose 
his caste if he comes here ?” Mr, Ghosh stepped inside, 
and was asked to take his seat. “You chose not 
to come to me” said Asutosh, “for you—an extremist— 
think, I am but a Government servant . so a syco¬ 
phant. But the Government think that there is no 
greater extremist th'in I am ; but my plan and course 
of action are a little different. I want to pay them 
back ia their own coin, frustrating their object with 
their own weapon ” 

So we hud that the closer view of the man reveals 
the loving father, the faithful friend, the loving head 
of a family and the child of his society, true to itself ; 
it gives us a glimpse of his generous, sympathetic 
iiud responsive heart—one that was quite in unision 
with his time and country ; it even, enables us to 
understand the innate and profound emotionalism 
of this nature. How deep was his affection for his 
children, how strong was his attachment to his 
friends may be judged by the fact that he seldom 
stirred out of Calcutta without any one of the former 
or of the latter. Either in his protracted tours 
through the length and breadth of India as a mem¬ 
ber of Sadlar Commission, or on the occasion of his 
visit to Mysore or Lahore, he was invariably accom¬ 
panied by one of them ; the fact was he could not 
long stand their absence; it was only too well- 
known how he would be moved at their illness ; dur¬ 
ing the last few months of his;life—which he passed 
at Patna on a professional call—his youngest son was 
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seriously- ill, he was thoroughly overwhelmed with 
anxiety and worry and in spite of a week’s heavy 
intellectual labour and physical strain, he would 
come down to Calcutta every Saturday pass a day 
or a. half and again go back ; indeed people were 
surprised to see him so much beside himself with 
anxiety and suspense ; as we have already said the 
heavy bereavement that fell to his lot towards the 
close of his life —the death of his dear daughter—was 
too much for him iind he was even seen to shed tears. 
This anxiety and worry, this suspense and grief, were 
not confined to his own children or to his own kith 
and kin but they spread to all his friends and rela¬ 
tives as well as their children Not only this : he 
would not only lie sorry in their sorrow ; 
but no one could be more glad or happy 
at their joys and pleasures * the enthusiasm with 
w’hich he could dine at his friends’ or treat them to 
dinner was also striking. And the alacrity with 
which he hastened to Berhampur on the occasion of 
the jubilee of his friend’s brother-Rai Bahadur 
Baiuuntha Nath Sen—speaks volumes of the 

warmth of his attachment. He had few, if any, 
secrets ; with his intimjite friends and associates, he 
would discuss his plans and schemes, exchange his 
ideas and his thoughts, express his fears and his 
hopes, and share his joys and his sorrows—in a 
manner which is reminiscent of childhood; when the 
personnel of the Post-Graduate Reorganization 
Committee was announced. he called his intimate 


7 
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friend—Hemendra Sen—to his chambA- at the High 
Court at the time of tiffin and expressed his deep 
concern and misgivings as the proportion of Indian, 
to the European, members, was two to one and 
some time afterwards, he again called his friend at 
that hour and at that place j he was in very joyful 
mood} he offered his friend the ‘ Sandesh ’ 

which he was taking and told him, quite l)eaming 
with joy and delight, that the report was signed 
and it was unanimous. 

Apart from this simplicity and frankness as well 
as the warmth of his affection for dear ones and 
attachment to his friends, the brightest feature of the 
life he led in his society among his brethren was the 
humanity and the emotionalism of his strong 
nature which w<juld assert itself every now 
and then j indeed the ((uestion is an open one as 
to whether he was greater as a puldic man, or as an 
individual member of the society, whether his intel¬ 
lectual eminence or his emotional fervour was on a 
higher plane j it is well-known that by dint of his 
intellectual supremacy, his striking bulldog tenacity 
and perseverance, he U)weredhead and shoulders over 
his compatriots and his colleagues, but it is not gene¬ 
rally known, beyond a very limited circle—and it is a 
thousand pities—that with a generous and feeling 
heart he could, he would make the whole world his 
kin J that the all-embracing sympathy and rare 
responsiveness of his nature flew to all creatures 
irrespective of caste, creed and colour. The stern 
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atid uncompromising public man retusing to swerve 
an inch from his chosen path, or to yield an iota of 
principle on vital matters, the unrelenting anta¬ 
gonist who would not give anj" quarters to his 
powerful and exalted opponent—the redoubtable 
Bengal Tiger—that loomed large before the public 
eye, was, at bottom, as soft-hearted as a Bengali 
girl, as simple and forbearing as a child ; in private, 
Asutosh was known to l)e broad-minded and open to 
conviction, charitable and compassionate, ever ready 
to recognise others’ view-point and always full of 
the milk of human kindness—not only to his followers 
and friends but even to his ui.my critics and his 
enimies, it so happened sometimes that his charity 
and his tenderness were misplaced and he was 
landed in no little difficulty and trouble, from which 
it would cost him a good deal to extricate himself. 

Eminent European scholars and administrators 
who had occasion to mix with him, freely testify to 
his charitable and generous disposition, to his broad¬ 
mindedness and his readiness to alter his views in 
the light of new facts and circumstances. “It is 
no indiscretion to say " says Sir P. .J. Hartog, ” that 
during our deliberations. Sir Asutosh altered almost 

completely his original views. At times it was 

clear that the differences of individual members 
could not be thrashed out 'in the Committee room 
and on more than one occasion it was my pleasure 
and privilege to go for a walk with Sir Asutosh, 
either at the Maidan, or at the hillside at Darjeeling, 
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and so to arrive at an agreement which had 
previously seemed impossible.” ‘‘ I well remember ” 
said Sir ,Tohn Kerr in course of the speech we have 
quoted from, “ my discussion with him, the tenacity 
and the ability with which he pressed his views 
and the broad-mindedness with which he saw the 
case of his opponents.” This surely, is a different 
view of the man who penned the historic letter to 
Lord Lytton, hurled back the ‘ insulting offer ’ of 
Vice-Chancellorship and stood, uncompromising and 
unrelenting, firm as a rock, agiiinst an avalanche 
of official opposition and anger and in the midst of 
most trying domestic misfortune and calamity ih it 
fell to his lot ■ with his towering personality and 
intelkc^-ual ascendency, his versatility and his 
varied achievements Asutosh dazzled the world ; he 
was known to it as a hero of action, as a genius in 
independence and erudition- as a super man in 
short ; but at heart, in reality, he was much more 
than a mere hero, or ii mere reformer, much greater 
than merely a marvellous man of action and of 
scholarship j he was a greater man; and those who 
have had the XJrivilcge to claim his intimate acqa.iint- 
ance <’r his ffirend hip and love, have been more im¬ 
pressed and charmed by the humane side of his nature, 
than with his intellectual, or active. “ My pleasant¬ 
est recollections of him " says Dr. C. V. Raman, in 
a very recent article, “ refer to the time we worked 
together on the Pope Committee at Bangalore, in 
connection with the Indian Institute of Science. We 
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saw each other then in an atmosphere different 
from his c istomary surroundings at Calcutta. He 
stood higher than ever in my personal estimation as 
the result of such personal contact. ” 

Thanks to this humane side and emotional fervour 
of the man, his heart was always full of the milk of 
human kindness to one and all ; his parting words 
to an Anglo-Indian youth—who was leaving India 
to prosecute further his studies in the Edenburgh 
University, speak eloquently of the golden qualities 
of his heart. M\’’ boy ” said he, “ I have 
done all 1 could for you. Now work hard and 
return home a great man.’' Mr. H. C. D’santos, truly 
writes of this farewell message, ‘‘ In the friendship 
of this eminent Indian for a poor Anglo-Indian boy, 
1 saw the possibility and the potentiality of a wider 
sympathy and better undersUinding between my^ 
depressed community ;ind the larger flourishing 
communities of India, for the greater gootl of our 
motherland.” One year it so happened that the 
Syndicate has finally considered the results of the 
B. A. Examinations and at their last meeting last 
word had been said on the subject ; Asutosh was 
having a look through the list of passes and failures ■ 
he found that one candidate had failed for only' a 
single mark in Bengalee. “One Bengali student will 
tail for the want of a single mark in Bengalee he 
exclaimed, “ perhaps the hopes of a whole family are 
centred round him—perhaps a whole family depends 
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Upon him.”* The Head Examiner—Sj. Satish 
Oh. Bidyavusan—was called with a view to avert 
the catastrophe and he (the latter) gave the 
poor candidate one mark more and he was placed 
in the list .of successful candidates. It was only 
typical of Asutosh and not an isolated incident 

As we have said, the number of people who 
claimed him as their friend, philosopher and guide, 
was really legion; nor were they of the same class 
or status as he was and he had not only a soft 
corner in his heart for all of them i)ut he always 
managed—in some mysterious way, perhaps-to 
beep himself well informed of their troubles and their 
distress; Sj. Sris Chandra Roy was intimately 
known to him as a spirited educationist and sincere 
worker ; he used to meet him often } hut once on 
account of the serioiis illness of his only daughter, 
this gentleman could not see Asutosh for six months; 
afterwards when he happened to meet him, 
Asutosh first of all enquired, ” How is your 
daughter there was a ring of sincerity in this 
loving enquiry, relates Sris Babu and he wondered 
how could this giant of work—who would always be 

• The University (Sadler* <;!ommission says in their Report, 
“ Under the existing conditions in Bengal, the University Degree in 
the one and only passport to a career to a majority of the students...” 
Rev. Mr. W. E. S. Holland also declared to the Commission in the 
course of his evidence, ..."Poverty of the class is the determining 
factor in higher education. Education is...a family investment fo 
enable the recipient to feed and inainhoin a crowd of dependent, 
relatives.” 
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literally overwhelmed with multifarious works ~ 
remember the illness of his daughter ; but he 
replied, “ How is it that you do not ask as to how, I, 

A 

an old man, am doing, while you enquire of one 
you have not seen ?” Asutosh said, “ Well, don’t you 
think that 1 have no information that you brought 
back \'our child from the very jaws of death". It 
was almost a custom with the Bengali journalists to 
refer to him in a humerous tone—as the ‘Moustached 
Minerva ’j and it was rather a special 
privilege of the late famous Bengali journalist, 
Sj. Fanchkori Banerjee; but Astxtosh was not angry 
with Fanchkori Babu for his cheap gibe or ridicule. 
The above-mentioned Sris Babu composed a little 
poetical piece on beard it was appreciated by many j 
the author wanted to dedicate it to Asutosh 
and he was on the look-out for an opportunity to 
have his permission ; Asutosh was already informed 
of this; when they met, Asutosh said, “So you have 
written a humerous piece on beard ’’ Sris Babu 
replied, “ Yes and it is entitledthe hr^mn 
of the lieard and I want it to be dedicated to the 
“Moustached Minerva;’’ Asutosh laughed his charming, 
touching laugh and said,“ Well, the copyright of this 
title belongs to Fanchkori Babu ; with his permission 
you can make use of it in any way ; but will he give 
up his monopoly ? and if you use it without his 
permission and he sues you for infringement of copy¬ 
right, Mr. Justice .Miookerjea will probably give 
him the decree.” Striking, to a degree, was the keen 
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personal interest that he took in the lousiness or 
professional affairs as well as in the domestic life 
and circumstances of the hundreds of scholars and. 
teachers that were fortunate enough to come in 
contact or he intimate, with him ; and this personal 
interest in his friends and well-vvishers, in his admir¬ 
ers and dependents revealed the inner qualities of his 
heart —his sympathy and his emotionalism ; it also 
made them feel as it established the fact—that he 
was but one of them ; that however great a scholar 
or administrator, however eminent a Judge or intel¬ 
lectual giant Asutosh was in his public life, he 
was not, all the same, above his fellow creatures j 
he was not too high for his countrymen } he was 
nothing more or less than a human being just as any 
one of them. And his keen interest in their affairs 
was also the secret of the strong love, friendship or 
attachment which bound hundreds—one might say, 
thousands—of people of all shades of opinion, of all 
castes, creeds or colours, to him. *'1 shall ever remem¬ 
ber” says Dr, Radha Kumud Mukherje;i, “ how at 
the meals at my humble house in .Mysore, he made till 
kinds of searching personal empriries into the details, 
of my domestic life and circumsfruices, with his 
very kind and sympathetic feeling for my old 
mother who was there on her way to Rameswaram 
and had prepared some of the sweets for which 

he expressed an extra relish. it is these small 

incidents of domestic life which really forged 
the links in the chains that bound so many 
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of US to him in life, and will ever bind to his 
memory.” 

It is but the barest truth and the universal opi. 
nion and sentiment of the hundreds of scholars 
and students, that Dr. Mukherjee gives eloquent 
expression tO; nevertheless, the following telling 
words of Dr. I. .1. S. Taraporewala, Professor of Comt- 
parative Philology, (C, U.)—will not be out of place ; 
“ Each one of the scores of workers under him he 
knew thoroughly and strove to know intimately. 
He knew their affairs and sympathised with their 
difficulties and jilwa^’S gave help and good sound 
advice. He knew exactly the ‘ soft spot ’ in each 
man's heart and touched it with a master’s hand. 
This, above all, was the quality that got him' a 
personal affection such as a leader rarely enjoys. To 
most of us the gap left by his departure is a gap 
in our intimate circle which is difficult to fill up, 
to most of us the memory of Sir Asutosh is bound 
up with words of kindness, friendly and encourag¬ 
ing letters, a smilling look or an elder brother’s grip 
of the hand. In short, the feeling that he had 
the human touch about him, the feeling that 
he appreciated our jo\^s and sorrows, that is the 
most precious thing 1 have in m 3 ' memor 3 ’’ of him.” 
No wonder, Dr. Taraporewala concludes, Great as 
he was as a Lawyer, as a Judge, as a Nation-builder, 
to me be was greatest as a Man.” 

“ His sympathy fi:)r scholars, enthusiasm for learn¬ 
ing and the power to communicate them to all near 
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him’’ were what his real greatness rested on ; this was 
the view of Prof. Radhakishnan ; but these character¬ 
istics of his nature and temperament could be far 
more seen from his dealings with the individual 
scholars and teachers than from his public acts and 
speeches, from the life he led in his inner circles than 
drom his public life. Dr. Anility Kumar Chatterjee 
who has now acquired a considerable fame in 
India and elsewhere, for his monximental work —The 
'Origin and Development of Bengalee language— 
received a good deal of encouragement and inspira¬ 
tion at his hand ; just after he had taken his 
M, .A. Degree, he was appointed by Asutosh to a 
lecturership ; Mr. Chatterjee had, at that time, no 
little diffidence and misgivings as to his ability to 
lecture to M. A students so soon after his passing 
the same examination ; with this frame of his mind, 
he went to Asutosh ; the latter—as soon as he was 
•aware of this diffidence—patted him on the back and 
said, " What is there to be afraid of ? You have this 
much faith in you that what you have read you 
have read thoroughly and well? Time has now 
come when you will go on with your studies and 
adv£ince in knowledge, all your life. Have courage, 
proceed to your work with a lofty resolution, 
so'that you might brighten the fame and glory of 
your .Alma mater and of your motherland.” 

Dr. C. V. Raman, the famous Palit Professor of 
Physics, was a Government servant in the Finance 
Department, before he was called by Asutosh to one 
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of the principal Chairs of the University. Mr. Raman 
— as he then was—carried on his researches in the 
laboratory of the Indian Association for the Cultiva^ 
tion of Science ; Asutosh was profoundly impressed 
with his scholarship and attracted by him and he 
was anxious and eager to instal him in one 
of the Chairs—so that he might win for himself 
as well as for the University the fame and 
glory that he actually achieved laterly. And 
it was mainlj' through Asutosh’s advocacy and 
influence—that he was induced to leave the lucrative 
Government service which had great future prospects 
for such talented youths like Mr, Raman. Asutosh 
asked him why he should rot in the Government 
service when in the University, he was sure to be 
an P. R. S.; and he lived to see the fulfilment of his 
prediction j he had the satisfaction of congratulating 
Dr. lUiman, first of ail 

One more reference and we have done ; his inter¬ 
vention at two crisises, on behalf of a remote school 
at Serajganj, in Eastern Bengal, rcvealled the stuff 
he was made of. A high school was started there 
al)out 1900 and Sj. Sris Chandra Roy was entrusted 
with the task of conducting it on safe lines : unfor¬ 
tunately for the infant school, a murder in broad day 
light was committed within the stone's throw of 
the school and the responsibility for this dastardly 
crime was sought to be fastened upon some of its 
students; but they were ultimately acquitted in the 
■Court of law; the school however, encountered the 
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wrath of the officials ; the Inspector of Rajsahi Diyi- 
sion, fortunately. g;ive his recognition ■, the Magistrate 
insisted on this recognition being withdrawn. Find¬ 
ing no way of escape from the official furies and 
vagaries, Sris Babu threw himself at the mercy of 
the Syndicate and sought and obtained the protection 
of Asutosh. then as ever the most prominent member 
thereof, “ We have nothing to do with the Magis¬ 
trate or the Inspector-General of Police or the 
Government of Bengal. We arc concerned with the 
Inspector’s recommendation ,• there it is ; poor men, 
they were fighting single-handed. Let the Government 
fight with the Syndics. It will be a hard nut to 
breaksaid Asuto.sh to Sris Balm, when the latter 
came to him and the school was recr gnized. A few 
years after, came the Partition oi' Bengal and with, 
it, a wave of intensified patriotic fervour ; tv 
national spirit and activities came swept the land; 
the school and college stuflents took a prominent 
part in this nation-wide a.gitation; about dO students 
of this school were being prosecuted for some offence 
or other in this connection. The Government of Sir 
B, haulier were bent ujxm penalising the school for 
the political activities ot its students. Rumour had: 
it that Sir B. Fuller.thrcatcned to resign if the school 
would go scot free. Again the protection of 
Asutosh was sought and sought successfully “ This 
is one of the best school of my University” said he, 
“ I can’t allow it to be destroyed. He must go...the 
School can not be closed for the faults of a few 
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students.Rest assiired."' These words showed the 
quality of the man i—it was characteristic of him. 

It is seldom that we nxid so pure, so high, so 
ideal a life, apart from the public activities of 
a man—specially when he hms so brilliaut a career. 
Rather there are numerous instances of eminent men 
who do rise very high, indeed, achieving a striking 
success, ill the world, but whose inner private lives 
are not as liright iind as unbleminished as they 
ought to lie. But Asutosh was the very soul of 
nobility and purity. There never was a more dutiful 
son a more .ui'eccionate father, a more devoted friend, 
a more loving husband and a more amiable, access¬ 
ible individual member of his community j and in 
the various walks of life, in the crowded hours of 
his Viriiliant career, he came in contact with innumer¬ 
able men-all sorts and conditions of men—students 
and teachers, scholars and professors, and others ; 
but in his dealings with them, there was no trace of 
dishonesty or insinccrit}’’ ; ho was simply incapable 
of these thingi, his one comspicuous weakness was 
that he was very tbnd of his devoted fol¬ 
lowers and his favourite as.sociates j man he was— 
nothing more, nothing less, and it is but too much 
to suggest that he was totally free from some or 
other of the fui’/es and idiosyncimsies that flcah is 
heir to fondness of his followers might have landed 
him in various troubles, had he completely played 
into their hands, but this, he never did -, and so he 
was saved from many a danger and difficulty, because 
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of his strong and towering personality. He could 
not have worked so hard and laboured in such 
strain in the public life of the country—bearing the 
burden of an Atlas and performing the feats of £i 
Herculis—but for his happy, tranquil and pure 
private life. 

With the exception of the tragedy of his daugh¬ 
ter’s widowhood and premature death, Asutosh 
was uniformly happy and fortunate in his wife and 
children, like his famous father ; like him he, also, 
gave his four sons the highest education and cul¬ 
ture ; and the sons, too, were earnest students and 
brilliant graduates ; they not only reciprocated his 
affection but have inherited many of his humane 
and homely virtues . his two sons-in-law—one, a 
rising Vakil and the other, a medical practitioner — 
as well as his first and second sons—one, a Vakil 
and the other, a Barrister—are teachers of the 
Post-Graduate Departments and—with the exception 
of his second sm-inlaw—are prominent members 
of the Senate and the Syndicate. These facts, and 
the presence of the pious, good-natured and gracious 
lady as the presiding angel—contributed not a little 
to the atmosphere of peace £ind harmony of his 
home, to which, in days of storm and stress and in 
hours of worries and trials of his strenuous and 
protracted public life, he could turn for, from which 
he received, strength and encouragement, support and 
solace. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

The Intellectual Giant. 

Tlio tendency of tho a.j'e—Asutosh. a profound student and intel¬ 
lectual giant, ills versatile scholarship, vast erudition, and academic 
degrees - The student is not the man of iiction, Asutosh, Gladstone, 
Roosevelt among the exceptions to the general rule—No great original 
work commensurate with his intellectual powers—Tributes to his 
rare schohistic and intellectual eminonco—His brilliance as a 
mathematician, his European fame—His greatest work, the paper 
on Mong(fs Diftbrcntial I'kpration to all Oonios—its recognition by 
pre-eniinetit scholars in Europe and India—His life-work. 

Let us now turn from this almost perfect, homely 
and quiet side of Asutosh's life to its other tispects. 
The first thing that strikes even a most superficial 
observer is his many-sided and protracted activities 
and sustained labours carried on, on an extraordi¬ 
nary scale. As we have already said, it is, prominent, 
ly, as a man of action, ot solid W(.>rk, of prolonged 
intellectual labours—the vririetj', the intensity and the 
complexity of which have lieen hardly equalled by a 
single individual—ic is as an inexhaustible store 
house of energy and will, that he has fascinated, 
dazzled and dominated the present generation ^ no 
wonder, one of his eminent colleagues on the Bench — 
Sir George Rankin—said only the other day that 
the daily outturn of his work was a marvel to others, 
to (rne aud all. As we have already seen, before he was 
a High Court Judge, Asutosh was a reputed and 
versatile scholar, a profound thinker and idealist, an 
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■eloquent speaker and a keen debater, a rising politician 
and an educationist of the highest order. After his 
elevation to the Bench, the promising and prosperous 
lawyer blossomed into a most erudite and indepen¬ 
dent Judge and a renowned jurist who not only 
upheld the best traditions of the premier High 
Court in India, but also shed a lasting lustre uiion 
it. And the University—as it is today—bears the 
indelible marks of his workmanship and the stamp 
of his ideal, and represents, in all its expansions 
and developments, the fruit of his unceasing activi¬ 
ties and his strenuous struggle. But before we 
proceed to deal with his public life—with his more 
prominent public activities in the judicial or educa¬ 
tional line .there is one very important aspect of his 

eventful life—none too c<^mmon or general now a- 
days—that needs special mention and emphasis, 
Ours is an age of aggressive materialism when a 
narrow individualism, if not an utilitarkinism, is 
followed with a vengcnceand the worship of Mammon 
is the order of the day and everything is weighed in 
the balance of £, s. d. The fidvanccment of learning, 
the progress of science, and the promotion and 
cultivation of literature and arts are apt to be, and 
generally are, judged by a commercial standard— 
thanks to the acuteness 'Of bread problem and of 
the struggle for existence and the race for glory 
and prosperity—individual and national—in 
India and abroad -, the intrinsic, abiding and 
eternal value of learning, of education and 
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culture, is at a discount. Not only is it a fact 
that the student, the scholar and the learned do not 
generally receive their due in many ways ; but their 
path, their labours and their ideals are shunned j and 
the more profitable avocations more enjoyable parts, 
more luxurious roles, more comfortable and conve¬ 
nient professions and positions are preferred. Man 
tends to become a money-making machine, a 
pleasure-seeking, ease-loving animal; talents hanker 
after limelight and want to have their worth in gold. 
In this struggle lor existence, for eminence and 
ascendency among nations and individuals, the real 
student—the scholar—is becoming more and more 
conspicuous by his absence; hence the student in 
the man of action—as in Asutosh—is brought into 
prominent relief, and shines in solitary grandeur. In 
the inner depths of the towering personality and hero 
of incessant action that he was in the man of many- 
sided activities and varied interests, in the prominent 
public man and complex character, lived the intellec¬ 
tual giant and profound thinker, the eternal student 
and versatile scholar, the lifelong devotee of Know¬ 
ledge and seeker of Truth. 

As we have seen, Asutosh developed and mani¬ 
fested, quite early, a remarkable taste for study and 
research and an uncommon capacity for mastering 
multifarious subjects, literary and scientihe. His 
monumental library at his house,—which contains 
hundreds and thousands of books and peTodicals on all 
.possible subjects and is said to be worth Rs. 5.00.U0O 
8 
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—is a standing testimony to this noble but quiet 
aspect of his life. And the range of his reading, the 
extent of his studies and the variety of his cultural 
tastes and interests were greater than almost all 
other men of his generation. He would as easily 
make random rambles jn Archicology, Experimental 
Psychology, Comparative Religion and Philology, as 
in Physics, Geology and other scientific subjects. 
Pie would be as much well posted in Economics, Poli¬ 
tical Philosophy, Railway Finance, Politics. Anthro¬ 
pology, History, Geography, English Literature 
as in Pali and Sanskrit. He had also a working 
acquaintance with P'rench, German, Arabic and 
Persian. He was as much well-versed in the ancient 
‘sastras,’ Philosophical systems. Poetry, Drama, 
Rhetoric and Grammar of the ancient India as he was 
familiar with the latest advance and discovery in 
the scientific world. He was also noted for his 
profound love of Islamic Culture and Theosophy and 
was quite at home in Mahomedan Law and, 
Jurisprudence, History and Philosophy. “ The 
thing", writes Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, “that struck 
one most in him was his vast intellect as well as 
his imagination,•• There were few subjects taught 
in this University about whicli he did not know 
more than an average professor, while in some sub¬ 
ject-•-his knowledge was profound. The only 
Boards in the Post-Graduate Department, of 
which he was not president were those for 
Latin, and for Hebru and Syriac...but occasionally 
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he would come out with some suggestion regarding 
Ixjok or some scheme of studies which would set the 
‘ experts ’ wondering where and how he knew about 
it.’' He used to set papers—along^with, others—for 
almost all the University examinations; he would 
also correct or modify the papers prepared by others in 
such diverse subjects as Mathematics, Physics, 
Economics, English, Sanskrit, Bengalee, Pali, His¬ 
tory, Anthropology Philosophy, etc He would 
even adjudge theses submitted for the degrees of 
Doctors of Science and Philosophy and of Prem- 
chand Roychand Studentships — the blue ribbons 
of the University. 

In this connection, we can do no better than 
quote from the article by the late Mr, A. C, 
Bose, himself a distinguished mathematician and 
Controller of Examination ((! U.); says Mr. Bose,--- 
■‘His papers for the Matriculation, the Intermediate 
and Degree Examinations were models of what such 
papers should be...He would often take upon him¬ 
self, in the midst of other pre-occupations, the 
iirduous task of adjudging theses submitted for the 
degrees of Doctor of Science and Philosophy and 
the Premchand Roychand Studentship. ...Butitwas 
not Mathematics and Science alone that claimed his 
attention, Sanskrit and other languages. History, 
Philosophy, Anthropology, Literature, Economics, 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, and Experi¬ 
mental Psychology engaged his active interest. The 
writer well remembers occasions when he visited 
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Sir Asutosh at his house with business of the Univer¬ 
sity ...On one occasion he found him dictating elaborate 
judicial judgment surrounded by books of legal lore. 
As soon as he finished these, he look up the University 
work of a radically different nature and soon 
became absorbed in it. He went through, word by 
word, a heap of question papers on an infinity of 
subjects, Mathematics, Physics, English, Sanskrit, 
Pali, History, Philosophy, Economics, Anthropology 
etc., modifying, moderating, correcting and putting 
each paper into a shape suitable for the intending 
candidates whose best interests he always upheld. 
And this was done not only in regard to the lower 
examinations but also in regfird to the highest 
examinations of the University. So rapid and 
unerring was his decision, so clear and logical was 
his mind, so great was his erudition, so remarkable 
was his power of grasping at once the essentials of 
a case that the writer often felt,...that here was a 
man the like of whom he would never see again... 
Besides, he was the president of various Boards 
of Higher Studies created laterly.” 

But the extent and variety and depth of bis 
scholarship and knowledge can be easily judged by 
a bare perusal of some of his speeches delivered on 
the Convocations convened specially for the purpose of 
conferring Honorary Degrees on eminent savants and 
scholars. In introducing these illustrious men, 
who have generally made their mark in the republic 
of science or art, Asutosh would give a lucid account 
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—and even trace the history—of their works and 
eminence ; and in .so doing, he would manifest 
his own profound erudition and his deej> interests 
in the subjects in which those scholars brilliantly 
shone. His Presidential speeches at the Asiatic 
Society in Bengal are also remarkable - for they 
reveal his interest and profound knowledge in the 
various branches ol" Indology. History and 
.•Anthropology, Archieology etc. which form the 
subject.® of special study and research by various 
scholars ; thus his towering genius, in the words of 
Dr. Sylvain Levi, 'could survey the whole range 
ol human sciences.’ 

It is highly interesting, in this connection, to 
note the various and numerous titles and degrees 
that were conferred upon him by his University as 
well as l)y the many learned societies, Indian and 
European The fact Is, such a combination of degrees 
adorning a single name is unique, to say the least. 
Besides being Doctor of Law, he was Doctor of 
Science ( D. Sc, ) and Doctor of Philosophy" ( Ph. D.) 
of the Calcutta University, For his deep mathe¬ 
matical researches and knowledge, he was made a 
Fellow of Royal .Asiatic Society of London and at 
the instance of the famous mathematician Prof. 
Kayley of Cambridge he was also created a Fellow 
of Koy.rl Asiatic Society of Edinburgh and was 
thus, F. K. A. S. and F. R. S E, as well. Nabadwip 
Pandit Samaj—the society of the learned of Nabad- 
wiph.—the oldest and most highly respected centre of 
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Sanskrit learning and scholarship in Bengal-con¬ 
ferred on him title of Saraswati—Goddess of Learning 
and Dacca Saraswat Pandit Samaj—another well- 
known learned society of Dacca. Second Capital of 
Bengal,— adorned him with the title of Sastra- 
hachaspati the master of the ‘sastras.' And even the 
learned followers of Lord Buddha were not behind¬ 
hand in honouring one who was deeply learned in 
their sacred literature and philosophy and gave him 
the title of ‘Sam-buddha-gama-Chakravarti —Master 
of the Buddhistic lore. It should be recalled in this 
connection that he was singled out for the unique 
honour of receiving bare-footed at the hands of Lord 
Ronaldshay at Government House, Calcutta, the 
■sacred relics of Buddha and he had the privi'.ege 
of taking them to the Mohabodhi Society at College 
Square—a unique recognition of hi.s love of the 
Buddistic culture and philosophy. 

This wide refiding and unlimited study made 
his speeches and Convocation Addresses impressive 
and instructive and, compared with most of the 
speeches of the kind, they were revelations. No 
doubt, his perfect mastery of his language, English 
and Bengalee his dignified style and polished diction, 
his ennobling ideas and the fore; jind lucidity of 
his expression were more innate than acquired ; 
but the catholicity of spirit, constancy to higher 
principles of life, the Ijreadth of outlook and 
length of view, clarity of judgment and of 
perspective, and lastly the loftiness of idealism and 
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faith which were the characteristic features of his 
jiersonality and of his speeches and addresses, were 
due, not a little, to his unlimited reading, his varied 
study, his great culture, his vast intellect and 
his rare erudition. 

Hove so great a man of action, one who must 
devote almost all his waking hours to, who had 
always to be literally buried in, various complex 
works, varying from the highest intellectual, to 
the most humdrum, dry routine labour, one on 
whose limited time enormous demands were made 
by many public bodies and institutions—how 
could such a man give so much time and leisure 
to reading and studying, is indeed a mystery. 
Here indeed, is a rarity, a lirst class paradox, almost 
a contradiction in human experience and human life, 
which is seldom to be met with. The student, the 
scholar, is scarcely the man of action ; the idealist is 
hardly the practical man ; more often than not the 
thinker is not the successful man of the world. 
But there have been personalities, few and far 
between no doubt, in whom these palpably con- 
trad ictory combinations, have taken place. The man 
who, like Asutosh, reaches the zenith of prosperity 
and prominence, not by a freak of fortune or chance, 
but by fighting every inch of his ground, by toiling, 
struggling, breaking one barrier after another, 
has to keep his eyes fixed on his goal ; he has 
to be active and alert, he has to give undivided 
attention to, and keep his energy intact for, the 
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object he has set his heart upon. He has necessarily 
to keep the perennial student in himself at a safe 
distance; he has to give up the luxury of scholarship; 
he has, often to bid good-bye to the role of the thin¬ 
ker ; for too much thinking, too much reading, which, 
as ' conscience, does make cowards of us all’, are not 
generally accompanied with quickness of decision and 
promptness of action, not to take into account the 
enormous inroads they make upon one’s limited time 
and energy. Hence it is taut the world has seen 
comparatively few men who are great alike in the 
worth, in the volume, and in the variety of work 
and in the loftiness of idealism, in the wealth of 
ideas and thoughts and in the range of reading and 
in the depth of erudition; no wonder the public life of 
our country tends to be dominated by the noisy and 
ephemeral and sensational men ; the fact is, the world 
knows very few really great and good men—men who 
are as much idealists as workers, as much leaders of 
thought .'IS men of action—men who are ardent 
students as well as successful men. Nor is this true 
of our own poor country only-—a subject-country 
as it is. The history of other countries—which are in 
the vanguard of present-day progress—is not exactly 
strewn broadcast with instances of this rare phenome¬ 
non in human life. The public life of England in the 
last century, affords an illuminating example of this 
rarity in the illustrious personality of the late Mr. 
Gladstone, a name to conjure with. It needs hardly 
be said that in his own country Mr. Gladstone was 
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the most prominent political figure of the last century, 
perhaps the most dominating and powerful person¬ 
ality of his generation. As the veteran leader of 
the great Liberal party in the hey-day of its 
glory, as four times Prime Minister of Great Britain 
at many critical periods in her history, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was undoubtedly a most active man of his 
times—a man, necessarily, of unceasing work. But, 
like Asutosh’s, his life had another—and a very 
important—aspect, the life of student and the 
scholar, with an overpowering taste and aptitude 
for the ecclesiastical and classical literatures, 
The great authors, the poets and philosophers, of 
the past, were his constant companions ; they 
supplied the source of his strength, of his sus¬ 
tenance and his solace ; in the words of Lord Bryce,. 
“ without some such relief, his fury and restless 
spirit would have worn itself out He lived two 
lives —the life of the statesman and the life of the 
student and he passed swiftly from one to the 
other, dismissing when he sat down to his books, 
all the cares of politics,” 

It can, in like manner, be asserted with equal 
force, that Asutosh also lived two lives—the life of 
the student and the life of the many-sided public man 
and he could as easily pass from the . one to the 
other; he buried himself equally in heaps of books 
and in volumes of work j if his passion 
was work and action, his love of literature and- 
science, of history and philosophy knew no bounds. 
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And the brilliance of his career, the glamour and 
powers of the highest judicial office that he adorned, 
the pre-occupations of his public life, his unique 
position and his personal triumphs, notwithstanding, 
Asutosh lived a life apart, " far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife ” away from the noise and 
bustle of the multitudes and the heat and dust of the 
business of life, free from the din and clashing of 
interests in the current controversies—a life in the 
illuminating realm of his ideas, and in the bound¬ 
less expanse of his thoughts—in the company of the 
immortal spirits, the master minds of the world— 
a life, in the light of his heavenly Ideal ! 

In the recent reminiscences of Lord (Irey the 
famous Liberal Foreign Minister in Mr, Asquith’s 
cabinet there is a very striking reference to Presi 
dent Roosevelt, which can be applied with equal 
force to Asutosh ; saj's his Lordship, *' The popular 
impression of Roosevelt conveyed by the Press was, 
of course, that of a very important and striking 
personality, but it was, nevertheless, in one respect, 
very inadequate....He was renowned as a man of 
action public opinicjo was fascinated by this quality ; 
and it was not generally recognised that he 
was also remarkable as a man of reading and know¬ 
ledge.--The student is often a contrast to the man 
of action; and it is rare to find the two caf)acities 
possessed in very high degree and continued in one 
person. The man of great knowledge is apt to be 
:so balanced in mind as to be sometimes hesitating 
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in opinion ..so perhaps it came to be overlooked 
that he had great knowledge...". Such was 
exactly the case with Asutosh; he occupied an 
enormous space in the active public life of his 
country ; his activities in connection with his Uni- 
versit}' began when he was only 24 and continued 
without interruption for a generation and a half; his 
epoch-making achievements in the domain of educa¬ 
tional reform—his lirilliant record as an independent 
and fearless judge and a learned and renowned jurist, 
his indefatigable energy, his force of character and 
the nuignetism of his dynamic personality charmed 
and dazzled his contcmiiorarics to such an extent that 
it was well-nigh forgotten that he was a versatile 
scholar—a man of great cosmopolitan culture and 
wide reading—an intellectual giant. The bare 
•enumeration of hi.s titles and degrees will give 
■some idea of the extent, variety and depth 
of his knowledge, fhe late Pandit Issur Chandra 
Yidyasagar and the late lamented Lokamanya 
Tilak were among the few public men and i)atriots 
of our country, who were as great in the qualities 
of their intellectual calibre, of their service and sacri¬ 
fice on the altar of their motherland, as in the depth 
of their scholarship and erudition .. their literary 
works which are a standing monument to their learn¬ 
ing and their scholarship will proclaim to the posterity 
what a great genius each of them was. But great 
as Asutosh was in the massiveness of his intellec¬ 
tual powers, and in the depth and range of his- 
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scholarship and learning, he had to pay the penalty of 
being, moreover, a great—perhaps too great a—man 
of action, one who was, to all appearance, in a conti¬ 
nuous whirlwind of work and labours. From his 
very boyhood, Asutosh developed considerable apti¬ 
tude for original thinking and research—specially 
a great subtlety in solving intricate mathematical 
problems and in dealing with mathematical proposi¬ 
tions but unfortunatelj" for the student and the 
scholar in him, he preferred to devote all his energies 
and activities to the cause of his University, he did 
not care to shine in the world of science and letters, 
“ It is a matter of deep regret that in consequence, he 
has not been able to leave behind, any original work 
which is commensurate with his massive intellectual 
powers,” observed a very well-known and respected 
iournal which did not at all spare him in its 
criticism when he was alive. It is really to be pitied, 
that barring his learned judgments, most of which 
are very authoritative and illuminating which in the 
words of Sir Dtiwson Miller (Chief Justice, Patna), 
‘were masterly expositions of law on every subject 
with which they deal,’ many of his remarkable 
addresses and speeches, mainly delivered in the 
precincts of various Indian Universities, and his 
early papers and researches in the domain of mathe¬ 
matical science Asutosh could not, rather did not, 
leave any great original work which might 
have handed down his name to the unborn 
generations ; as he himself said in a pathetic 
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strain in the course of his brilliant Convocation 
Address in 1914, "to the University concerns, 
I have sacrificed all chances of study and 
research.” But in spite of the absence of any great 
original work, commensurate with his versatile 
genius, his uncommon erudition and his varied and 
vast learning, his 'massive intellectual powers’ did 
not fail to impress or attract eminent scholars and 
savants, writers and thinkers belonging to all 
communities. ■ India has produced, in recent times, 
greater jurists, greater philosophers greater mathe¬ 
maticians and greater scholars (masters in their 
own particular department or departments.) But as 
the veteran editor of ‘Modern Review’ says in his 
Bengalee journal, “It is not true to say that the 
world has really seen any man whose genius is really 
all-pervading it is also deviating from bare 
truth to hold that the modern world can boast of 
any one who is truly the master of all the sciences. 
But it is not violating truth to .say...that no one in 
India has been seen to possess the great gift—the 
supreme gift - by means of which Asutosh carried on, 
with profound erudition, his complex and multifari¬ 
ous learned labours in so many departments of human 
activities and thought". Dr. R. Sharaasastri also 
eloquently says, ‘‘At once scholar, orator, lawyer, 
judge educationist, patriot. Sir Asutosh united in. 
himself the qualities which are rarely found in com¬ 
binations He had acquired a thorough mastery over 
many departments of learning. His versatile genius 
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enabled him to preside over various Boards of Stu¬ 
dies in Arts and Sciences - and evoked admiration of 
experts. His brilliant address to the second Oriental 
Conference •■was a masterpiece not likely to be for¬ 
gotten by those who had the privilege to listen to it 
‘‘His genius was all-pervading” wrote Dr. Paranjpye, 
"and a look at the lists of subjects on which he could 
speak with authority takes one’s breath away. 
Such an intellectual giant has not been seen in India, 
during the last hundred years.*’ Dr. Sir P. J. 
Hartog, speaks of him as a man of “vast capa¬ 
cities and encyclopsedic learning...yet his mind was 
open to all ideas from whatever source they came, and 
few Westerners have had a more catholic mastery of 
Western thought, and for him thought meant not only 
contemplation but action.’’ It w'as really a marvel, 
a profound mystery —this ‘mastery of Western 
thought’ j he never visited Europe j so he 
had no opportunities of judging —at first hand and 
in European soil—European society and civilization, 
the working of various political institutions and 
social and industrial systems, the many scats of intel- 
lectuEil activities and homes of original thinking, as 
well as the great thinkers and scientists 
working in their stixdies or laboratories—the nerve- 
centres of European thought and culture. But no 
one in India—few abroad — possessed a more perfect 
mastery of the fundtimental principles and ideals, the 
governing ideas and concepts that lie at the root of, 
and are rock-bottom of, European thought and 
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culture. Audin his public speeches and addresses —in 
his private talks and discussions—he gave ample evi¬ 
dence of this ‘mastery’ of ‘Western thought’ nay, 
of ‘the whole range of human sciences’. One more 
(piotation—from that ‘prince of journalists’ 

Mr, Pat Lovett. ‘‘ It was universally 

admitted by friend and foe alike, that he was the 
dominant giant without compare. -- The Guzratee 
saint had not the genius for rule, the vast erudition 
comprising all the humanities which marked the 
Bengali jurist and educationist as a man among. 
men---his knowledge of human nature was profound 
his driving Ibree was based on a combination of 
Eastern and Western cultures in which there was 
ever present an unerring sense of the norm. - The 
Bureaucracy may thank its stars that he gave up 
to the Calcutta University the genius which could 
have made India a nation in the true sense of that 
hard-worked and illused phrase.’’ And it is admitted 
that-on all hands, had he decided to follow his 
natural intellectual bend and inclinations, if it had 
been given to him to answer the call of the scholar 
and the thinker in him, he might well have extended 
the bounds of Knowledge and broadened the horizon 
of Trifth, He might have ended his life ns one of 
Carlvld’s heroes as men of letters or of science, Alas I 
that was not to be ; who can go against the 
decrees of Fate! 

Mathematics, as is well-known, was Asutosh’s 
first Ipve ; it is in the domain of the mathematical 
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study and research, that his genius shone the 
brightest . it is in the realm of this fascinating 
and all-embracing science that he won abiding fame 
and glory in India and in Europe ; the little that 
he left behind in some occasional papers and solu¬ 
tions are really worthy of the highest talents and 
will, surely, hand down his name to posterity as a 
foremost mathematician of his time. Along with 
his aptitude for numerous subjects, literary and 
scientific, he gave, as we have already seen, 
unmistakable proof of his extraordinary 
talent in mathematics—quite early in his boyhood; 
while yet a school boy he was a member of London 
Mathematical Association—-by dint of the remarkable 
contributions of his school days ; as a Matriculate 
he began to devote himself to research and had appre¬ 
ciated its value. In those days research was conspi¬ 
cuous by its absence amongst even the advanced 
and meritorious students. Few among the brilliant 
graduates took to study and research as a serious 
occupation j of course there was no such facilities to 
carry on reasearches as exist today. And' this 
absence of research work and original thinking and 
contributions even among the most talented 
graduates formed the subject-matter of severe 
criticism at hands of various critics* in connection 
with the debate in the Imperial Council on the 

* Mr (afterwards, Sir) Alexander Pedler said. ..“Have the Indian 

University !StudentB...Bhown any aptitude for original re8ea^rch.” 

—Proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council 1904. 
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Indian Universities Bill. But Asutosh proved the 
exception to this general rule, while yet in his schoolj 
he sent to England a paper on the ‘direct’ demons¬ 
tration of one of Euclid’s ‘ indirenth/ proved propo¬ 
sition and it was published in the 'Messenger of 
Mathematics.’ In 1886 he contributed to the 
‘0uarterl3' .Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics’ 
a remarkable paper on Elliptic functions. He was 
of opinion that "the proof of the well-known Addition 
theorem for tj^e first kind of the Elliptic integrals 
should follow, directlj’- from the intrinsic properties 
of the Ellipse and he showed how this could be 
very elegantly effected by means of confoeal conics. 
The note closed with an “imaginary transform¬ 
ation” suggested by his investigation. Prof. Arthur 
Cayley said, as regards this paper, it was remar* 
kable how in the investigation of Asutosh, a real 
result was obtained by the consideration of an 
imaginary point,*’’ in his paper on the Differential 
Equation of a Trajectory, Asutosh—he had just 
taken his AI. A.—took up the problem of ascertain¬ 
ing the oblique Trajectory of a system of confoeal 
Ellipses which was first solved by Mainardi^ the 
Italian Mathematician. But “Mainardi’s solution 
was so complicated that it was a hopeless task to 
trace the curve from it; indeed it was so unsymme- 
trical and inelegant that Professor Forsyth in his 
Differential Equations did not give the answer.” 
Asutosh arrived at an elegant solution by means of 
*Mr. A. C. Bose in the •* Calcutta Eeview,” 
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which "Trajectory was represented by a pair of 
remarkably simple equa/inn^ which admitted of an inter¬ 
esting geometrical interpretation’'. Dr. Andrew 
Forsyth, the world renowned mathematician, quoted 
Asutosh’s solution of Mainardi's problem in his latter 
edition of Differential Equations. Let us give some 
of his original Mathematical Papers which had 
won him fame and admiration at the.hands of recog¬ 
nised scientific societies* and learned men all 
the world over : 1. On a Geometrical Theorem 
(" Messenger of Mathematics’’). 2. Extensions of a 
Theorem of t-almon’s (Ibid). 3 Note on Elliptic 
Functions which has been referred to in Ennepper's 
Elliptische Functionen (“ Quarterly journal of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics). 4. Monge’s Diffirential 
Equation to all Conics (Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal). 5. Memoir on Plane Analytical Geometry 
(Ibid) 6. On Poisson's Integral (Ibid). 7. On the 
Differential Equation of all Parabolas (Ibid). 8. 
Geometric interpretation of Monge’s Differential 
Equation to all Conics which has been quoted in the 
famous work—Edward’s Differential Calculus (Ibid). 
9. On a Curve of Aberrancy (Ibid). 10. Applica¬ 
tion of Gauss's Theory of Curvature to the Evalua¬ 
tion of Double Integrals. Besides these, he contri¬ 
buted, for years, to the ‘Educational Times’ of 

*For these pajjers and his mathematical researches he was appoint¬ 
ed a Fellow of Eoyal Society, Edinburgh and a Member of Eoyal 
Irish Academy, as also of the Mathematical Societies of London, 
Edinburgh, Paris, Palermo and New York. 
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Ivondoti, his papers and solutions in regard to the 
outstanding problems set from time to time by 
eminent Mathematicians of Europe ; many of these 
problems were really so many challenges and 
remained unsolved for years together ; Asutosh's 
contributions and solutions, in this respect, won 
him widespread admiration and established his title 
to be ranked among the foremost mathematicians 
of his generation. In 1908 he founded the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society ; like the brilliant association 
of scientists called into being by that illustrious 
countrymen of ours, Ur. P, C. Roy —the Calcutta 
School of Chemistry—this society of mathema¬ 
ticians under his fostering care and with the 
labours of a band of shining scholars brought 
together by his personality, has been contributing to 
the progress of higher study and promotion of 
research in mathematics; it has,' moreover, worked 
its way to a recognised position in the Mathema¬ 
tical world. We are sure we have said enough to 
show the natural bend of his genius, its intrinsic 
excellence and the abiding worth of its limited 
products. " I first heard of him ” writes Dr. R. P. 
Paranjpye the famous wrangler and public man, 
*‘as the author of a book on Geometrical Conics in 
1894 j and we, students of Mathematics, felt proud 
of our countryman on reading a reference to him 
in Edward’s Diiferential Calculus as having found 
a geometrical interpretation of the complicated 
differential equation of the fifth order of the general 
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Conic. If Sir Asutosh had made up his mind to 
devote himself entirely to the study of mathematics, 
he is sure to have secured a place in the front rank 
of world-mathematicians.’' Let us now refer to 
what was his most im|X)rtant work in the realm 
of mathematical study and research—his paper on 
Monge’s Differental Equation to all Conics. Let us 
again quote from the late Mr. .\. C. Bose, himself a 
prominent Mathematician and Fellow, Calcutta 
University ; says Mr. Bose; ...“Those who have stu¬ 
died Differential Equations, specially in Boole's work, 
have come across in the early part of it, the General 
Differential Equation i o lines of the second order, an 
equation of the formidable character. This Differen¬ 
tial Equation was first arrived at by the great French 
Mathematician Gaspard Mongc, Compe de Feluse 
in 1810 and Boole had added the remark ‘But, 
here, our powers of (jcomelru'dl iiilerjiretatxous fail 
and results such as this can be scarcely otherwise 
useful than a retjistrii of inUgrahle forms. Mr. Mooker- 
jee not only dealt with various methods of deriv¬ 
ing the Mongian and interpreting the same--- 
the characteristic “ permanency of the form " of the 
Mongian•• gave a critical review of the geometrical 
interpretation of it by such eminent Mathematician 
as Prof. Sylvester. He concluded that Sylvester’s 
was not the geometrical interpretation of the 
Mongian as contemplated by Boole and what Boole 
sought for in vain was yet to he discovered. 
This was in 1887. In 1888 Asutosh had solved 
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the 1 problem of geometrical interpretation of the 
Mongian I —(he was only 24 now)-”Since Boole’s now 
famous remark about the failure of our powers of 
geometrical interpretation of Mongian, two attempts 
have been made, one by Lt. Col. Allan Cunningham 
R.E. and the other by Prof. Sylvester, to make good 
the failure. He (Asutosh) showed that the geome¬ 
trical interpretation given by each of the two Mathe¬ 
maticians mentioned above, was not the true inter¬ 
pretation contemplated by Boole. He pointed out 
that Cunningham’s was the geometric interpretation, 
not of the Mongian, but one of its first five integrals 
which Asutosh actually calculated and that 
Sylvester’s was out of mark as failing to furnish a 
property of the conic as would lead to a geometric 
quality which vanishes at every point of every conic. 
Asutosh himself arrived at the following interpreta¬ 
tion of the Mongian:—‘The radius of curvature 
of the Aberrancy curve viinishes at every point of 
every conic’ and he showed all the tests which every 
geometrical interpretation ought to satisfy...this 
was a definite and remarkable achievement. The 
geometric interpretation sought for by the mathema. 
ticians for thirty years, since Boole wrote his famous 
lines, was at last found by Asutosh and the justice 
of the criticism was acknowledged by men like Prof. 
Arthur Cayley whom even Sylvester called the High 
Pontiff among Mathematicians. Cayley remarked 
about this criticism of Asutosh— 'Tt is, of course, all 
perfectly right”*"Cunningham wrote, “Prof. Asutosh 
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Mukhopadbyaya has proposed really excellent mode 
of geometric interpretation of differential equations 
in general. This is the most direct geometri¬ 
cal interpretation yet proposed.” Mr. A. C, Bose 
adds !'Asutosh’s solutions -made it clear that here 
was a geometer of great power who, would, if left 
untrammelled by other pursuits, win a prominent 
place among the world’s mathemeticians.” If these 
random rambles into, if these occasional contribu¬ 
tions of his early youth, towards the Mathematical 
science, won him so striking an European reputation 
and established his title to be ranked among the 
prominent mathematicians of the age, who knows, 
the measure of his unrealized greatness and the 
height of his unattained eminence i What laurels 
might not have fallen to his lot had he cared to 
follow this natural bend of his genius ! but alas J 
that was not to be. He elected to be a man of 
action - to be a serving, sacrificing, burning patriot, 
plodding, fighting, working his weary way, all his 
life. And great, indeed, was the price that he had 
to pay for his consuming love for his 'almamater', for 
his patriotic fervour, for his passion for patriotic 
work. As Dr. C. Y. Raman truly remarks...‘‘Bengal 
in gaining a distinguished .Judge and a great Vice- 
Chancellor lost in him a still greater mathematician. 
If his clear incisive intellect, wonderful memory and 
tireless energy had been devoted to a lifetime of 
mathematical research, he might have stood higher 
in the mathematical world than any of his contem- 
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poraries ; what he did accomplish in the few short 
years he devoted to the subject is still worthy of 
study and an encouragement to the present 
generation of aspirants to mathematical lame in 
India." 

We can not, however, close this part of our study 
by emphasising what is, to all appearance, a melan. 
choly aspect of his life; if he did not leave behind, any 
great original work in the domain of letters or science, 
commensurate with his genius, his industry and 
his erudition, surely he left, as his lifework, a 
superb structure, at once monumental, massive and 
magnificent—a centre of an intellectual activities, 
a nurser}'- of scholars and thinkers, of future leaders 
in life and in society—a University, living and 
thriving, which is really the crown of our 
national edifice.’ No doubt it required the 
sacrifice of the profound and versatile scholar, of the 
intellectual giant and genius in mathematics ., but 
surely the sacrifice was not uncalled for—perhaps it 
was not too great; India which has produced in 
recent times such intellectual giants as Ranade and 
Tilak. Ramanujum and Rajendra Lall, Rash Behari, 
and Surendra Nath—not to speak of the living great, 
can not boast of another Asntosh, who could have 
done what he did; for he and he alone possessed 
the rare combinations of diverse qualities and 
attainments that he placed at the service of his 
’alma mater.' To have thought and worked out the 
multifarious plans and schemes, to have constructed 
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and matured the vast organizations and agencies, 
to have conceived and executed the farreaching 
policies and ambitious programmes^ to have safely 
steered the immense ship in uncharted water's, 
all these and more, in furtherance of the highest 
studies and researches—required not only the 
‘ patience of Job and the wisdom of Solomon’■••but 
also the gigantic brain of the greatest intellectual 
giant that he was. To quote Dr. Raman again, 
it is really, ‘a matter of astonishment that it has 
been at all possible to bring together such a body 
of workers, to recoircile so many conflicting 
aims, ideals and interests’ to advance the cause of 
the highest studies and researches in so many 
different and diverse departments. It was possible 
in Calcutta—and not any where else in India— 
mainly because there was here such a colossal brain 
—so great an intellectual giant at the head of the 
immense and expanding or.ganization. “To have" 
truly said Dr. Taraporewalla, “such a gigantic 
brain at the head of all departments led to a correla¬ 
tion and co-ordination of the various parts which 
would have been imjx)ssible without him.*’ And 
we have nothing to be sorry for the result; for the 
result was, in the words of Dr. Sylvain Levi, 'a 
new generation of young scholars as devoted as 
their forefathers to the search of truth, but able 
to soarch, on new lines / and the new generation 
that sprang up h£is taken up the torch which he 
lighted—the torch of Truth and Knowledge, of 
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Progress and Freedom—the torch which is contribu¬ 
ting its quota to the world illumination. So it will 
not do merely to. regret the absence of any great 
origimil work in the world of letters and science; we 
have much to rejoice over the fact that endowed as he 
was with raanysided and massive intellectual powers, 
destined as he was to be the greatest intellectual 
giant of his generation, his greatness lay in his 
'sympathy for scholars’, in his 'enthusiasm for 
learning/ in his 'power to communicate them to all 
npar him’—his greatness lay in his capacity to infuse 
into all around him his own lofty spirit, his own 
sturdy patriotism, his own undying idealism. And as 
Emerson says, “this is the key to the power of' 
greatest men—their spirit diffuses itself.’^ 
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The Brilliant Judge. 

His pre-eminent position in the premier Hi^h Court-His brilliant 
Teeord-The importance and intrinsic worth of his judgments - Some 
of them, referred to-His last memorable judgment, a historic one 
-His criticism of various parties-Refutation of the Stephens (J )’s 
interpretation of Sec. M of Indian Penal Code, his search for i)rin- 
ciples and ))recedents from far and neai-, his own authoritative 
interpretation and terse comments - His remarks on the trial - His clear 
interpretation and disapproval of the limited jurisdiction created by 
Clauses 25 and 26 of the fjeticrs Patent—His reference to the British 
procedure of invoking clemency of the Crown-His reasons for 
dismissal - Striking tributes of the Bench and the Bar as well as of 
the Press on his retirement - Factors contributing to his siiignlar 
siK^cesson the Bcneli -Kstimatt^ of Sir Sivaswamy Iyer. 

The High Court of .Judicature at Fort William 
in Bengal—as the Calcutta High Court is called 
enjoys a pre-eminent position among the highest 
Courts of Justice established by our rulers in India 
and the factors contributing to this pre-eminence 
are both historic and intrinsic j Calcutta has not 
only been the premier city and, until quite lately, 
the capital of British India; but it is the 
‘London of the East’-, while these factors have 
invested its High Court with an importance all 
its own the galaxy of legal talents and intellects, 
the brilliant jurists and lawyers, both European and 
Indian, who have sat on its Bench or laboured at 
.the Bar, have shed a lustre upon it; they have 
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enhanced its reputation and its prestige and created 
a tradition that is almost unexcelled in the legal world 
of India. And in the illustrious role of the Advocates 
and Vakils who have upheld its lofty tradition and 
have adorned its Bench or the Bar, there are few, 
whose careers in it were more brilliant, and who 
were greater jurists than Mr. .Justice Asutosh Mooke- 
rjeC; with Mr. Justice Dwarka Nath Mittra and Sir 
James Colvile, Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir William 
■Garth. Sir Guroodas Banerjee, Sir Raraesh Chandra 
Mitter, Sir Chandra Madhab Ghosh, Sir Laurence 
Jenkins and some others of their calibre, Asutosh 
may justly be said to be one of the brightest 
ornaments of its Bench. 

A much misunderstood, much criticised man as 
he was, thanks to his manysided activities and 
interests and his virile and versatile personality, 
Asutosh built, by dint of his strenuous exertions 
and unrivalled erudition, his unique independence 
and legal acumen, a reputation second, to that 
of none of his brother Judges throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The fact was 
his pre-eminence as a Judge and a jurist received 
universal recognition and there was a consensus 
of legal and judicial opinion that not only did he 
maintain but also raised, the high tradition of 
the premier High Court of India, handed down by 
his some of his illustrious predecessors on the Bench f 
it is admitted on all hands—and even bitterest 
■critics and worst antagonists do not deny—that he 
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Upheld the claims, and proved to demonstration, 
the ability and fitness, of his countrymen to hold- 
and adorn the highest offices, independently of the 
British rulers—in the judicial sphere at any rate. 
It is for his biographer to deal adequately with 
his stupendous labours»and his remarkable achieve¬ 
ments as a Judge and none but an erudite lawyer 
can do justice to them; we can only touch upon 
this aspect of his public life. No student of contem¬ 
porary events in India, no one, who takes any 
interest in the affairs of this country or in the 
activities of its great men, not to speak of those who 
can boast of some acquaintance with the proceed¬ 
ings of the High Courts, during the long period of 
Asutosh's career on the Bench, can liiil to come 
across or be impressed with his monumental judg¬ 
ments. And many iind various important cases it 
was his lot to try ; naturally enough, very mtmy 
difficult and complicated questions of law and 
procedure, numerous problems of succession and 
inheritance, innumerable matters of supreme import 
ance to the state or to the individual, he had to deal 
with ; and in his treatment of these, he left nothing 
to be desired but won universal admiration and. 
appreciations of his striking ability and his unique 
independence. The fact is his is a name to conjure 
with, in the legal world and so far as Bengal is 
concerned, no one commands—now that he is dead 
and gone—greater admiration and homage than. 
Justice Asutosh Mookerjee. 
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We have seen that Asutosh's father meant his 
son to be a High Court Judge ■ Asutosh himself 
aspired, quite early in his boyhood, to the Bench ; 
but perhaps seldom, if ever, did he, in the highest 
flights of his infant fancy, dream that he would, in 
after life, leave such indelible marks of his labours 
in the annals of the High Court of which he was to 
be the a central figure as long. The immense popu¬ 
larity and the universal fame that he acquired and 
enjoyed may be judged iiy the fact that though 
Law is an intricate, learned and technical subject, 
his judgments attracted the greatest notice and 
were read and reread all over the land, and won 
him a name for independence and integrety, 
erudition and originality, fairness and justice, which 
was and which is the env}’’ and admiration of one 
and all. His activities on the Bench, his manly and 
judicious conduct of the sensational as well as lesser 
cases, his calm and quiet temper, his unperturbed 
judicial mind, his sense of equity and fairness, his 
spirit of independence and dignity, and last but not 
least, his genial and endearing personality are part 
of the tradition of the premier Court of justice in 
India and serve as a great example to his learned 
brothers on the Bench. The Hon'ble Sir Dawson 
Miller, Chief Justice of Patna High Court referred to 

him thus. “ Although, more eloquent tongue 

than mine will, at the proper time, do justice to his 
achievement and character, I may say that the name 
of Sir Asutosh Mookerjea is a household word 
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throughout the High Courts of India. His judg¬ 
ments were invariably lucid and a masterful ex¬ 
position of law on every subject with which they 

deal.They have only to be quoted to command 

universal respect.” 

Perhaps it may be said without fear of con¬ 
tradiction and without any disparagement to his 
learned brothers belonging to the various High 
Courts that few deserved, and none in greater degree, 
so great a respect as to be universally cited as 
authority ; and the reasons arc not far to seek ; 
Asutosh was not only one of the greatest intellectual 
giants and a most profound and versatile scholar of 
his generation—a veritable walking encyclopaedia; 
he was, moreover, a prince among men and a prince 
of judges for that ; his unique spirit of independence 
and fairness, the clarity of his vision and breadth 
of his outlook, the suretiess of his grasp of the funda¬ 
mental principles and the firmness of his grip of actual¬ 
ities of his case at hand, the wealth of his erudition 
and fund of his learning as well as his profound 
researches and deep dive into the region of authorities 
and sources and precedents, combined with his sturdy 
common sense and never-failing sense of equity, 
made him one of the greatest jurist-judges of our 
land. Like his famous Convocation Addresses, his 
judgments are remarkable in many respects j they 
reveal at once, the makings of the jurist, the eminence 
of the Judge as well as the greatness of the man ; on 
the one hand, his judgments are verily the 
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monuments of bis legal scholarship and wis iom, his 
unrivalled knowledge of, and his unMirpassed 
capacity to apply, the fundamental principl under¬ 
lying the mass of unwitten law, local n ges and 
practices of our society and our country; on the other 
hand, they constitute a standing testinn ly to his 
ability and his anxiety to deal with one nd all, to 
deal between man and man, between an individual 
and the society or the state or a corpora ' lon, to deal 
with the rich and the v>oor, the high nd the low, 
and to deal with them all, fiiirly and s-jUarely. He 
never feared the frowns of the powers i (lat be ; nor 
did he care for their’favours ; he always. ailed a spade 
a spade, in no uncertain terms and ivc, the devil 
his due, and rendered unto Caesar whn i was Caesar’S; 
he was the spirit of fairness and j n tice and inde¬ 
pendence incarnate as it were, on tin Bench. 

But his judgments have yet an<n ner and not ai 
less striking aspect; in most of thes< ,ie had occasions 
to lay bare the subtleties and expn nd the complex¬ 
ities, of latv, to solve various intrit te problems and 
to deal with many difScult question ; none the less did 
he express himself in such lucid an straight forward 
manner, put them in such dignifir !, easy and attrac¬ 
tive way that they appealed to i public in general, 
besides the lawyers ; it is no w^ ,ider that his judg¬ 
ments afford profitable and im esting reading even 
to those who are stangers to La , j really is rebounds 
to his lasting glory that they e not only master¬ 
pieces as ‘ lucid expositions law' but are also- 
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tmexcelled in force of exposition, in treatment of 
authorities and precedents in wealth of erudition 
and researches, in lireadth of view and common sense. 

It is difficult to distinguish between his impor¬ 
tant judgments and emphasise some and relegate 
others to the back ground ; most of them are equally 
striking Let us, however, refer, at ramdora, to a 
few of the important cases that he had occasion to 
deal with in his later years. Firstly let us take the 
case of Chandra Kanto Ghosh versus the Calcutta 
Improvi. jent Trust. This was of considerable impor¬ 
tance to the public and attracted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion in the press. Calcutta Improvement Trust was 
and is a very powerful body, patted on the back by 
the Government as well as l)y the European press 
and the public in Calcutta ; and Mr. C. H, Bomphas, 
its ofiginal Chairman was their prizeboy j rightly 
or wrongly they decided to have the land of one 
Chandra Kanto Ghosh ; against their decision, this 
gentleman brought a suit in the High Court, on the 
ground that his land was situated at a safe distance 
from the line of their operation and so the Trust 
could not claim his land in that position. But Mr. 
j ustice Greaves who tried the case gave his decree for 
the Trust. Against this decree, an appeal was pre¬ 
ferred by Chandra Kanto Ghosh and it was heard 
by the Appellate Bench presided over by Mr. Justice 
Mookerjee, who upheld the contention of the poor 
man and decided against the all-powerful Trust. 

This decision and judgment of Sir Asutosh 
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Mookerjee were hailed with no little relief, and 
received with enthusiasm, by the whole Indian 
population of the city, as they sought to curb down 
the overzealous activities of the Trust in improving 
many quarters of Calcutta out of existence and 
making hundreds and thousands of the poor middle 
class people homeless j it must, mereover, be borne 
in mind that the immense resources and enormous 
influence of the pampered Trust, were requisitioned 
and hurled against the puny efforts of a poor citizeiji 
to save his hearth and home from demolitr, ,1, No 
doubt, the judgment of Mr. Justice Mookerjee was, 
ultimately reversed by the I’tivy Council—rfor it 
was contended that it cut the very ground from 
under the feet of Mr. Bompas—the Indian public and 
the Indian press refused to accept the Privy Council’s 
decision but clung to Mr. Justice Mookerjee's, as 
true and right. 

Another case of importance to the public came 
before him sitting in Appellate Bench. A respectable 
gentleman at Howrah—an Executive Engineer 
P, W. D.—’and one or two of his people were severely 
assulted and actually laid violent hands on by the 
police ; the gentleman brought a criminal case and 
some members of the police got a few years’ regour- 
ous imprisonment; but an appeal was preferred 
and the sentence was prayed to be reduced j Mr. 
justice Mookerjee, however, rejected the appeal, 
refused to reduce the sentence, held it to be lenient 
instead of being stiff, complemented the complainant 
10 
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_the Executive Engenier—on his ' public spirit ’ in 

bringing the case against the ruthless and omni¬ 
potent police and passed a severe stricture upon, 
the latter. Sir Asutosh was called upon to try, 
along with Mr, Justice Hoolmhood and Sir Laurence 
jenkens C. J.— who l>etween themselves, constituted 
a Special Tribunal to try one of the most sensational 
cases—the Alusulmanpara Bomb casci 

This case was of peculiar significance and of 
particular importance, coming as it did in wake of 
similiar other cases j it was construed to be 
directly due to, and proof positive of, 'a well* 
organisied and widespread revolutionary movement 
of criminal patriotism or anarchism, working under¬ 
ground and taking to bombs and pistols, 
indiscriminately j as it deserved, the case was 
elaborately prepared, ably conducted and stoutly" 
fought by the Government j the accused—who was 
an educated Bengali youth—was defended by Mr. 
Langford James. The special Tribunal acquitted 
the accused and set the poor young Bengali at 
liberty ; Sir Asutosh delivered a very short iDut 
concurring and crushing—judgment of a few sentences 
only, in which he mercilessly exposed the unscrupu¬ 
lous ways of the police ami pithily, sternly remarked 
that their attempt to ’connect’ an innocent youth 
with *a dastardly crime’ had absolutely failed. This 
short judgment—one of the very shortest—was 
characteristic of the man and indicative of his 
firm attitude at the inefficiency and high handedness 
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of the executive and the police, of his stern 
unbending independence and his uncompromising 
and absolutely fearless nature. It is no use multi¬ 
plying instances. Let us, refer at some length to 
his last judgment, delivered on the eve of his 
retirement from the JBench. This learned and 
elaborate judgment of his is said to be a masterly 
pronouncement on intricate points of law and 
procedure j it is really a characteristic and striking 
judgment from more than one point of view. 
Not only does it display the extraordinary fund 
of erudition and intelligence of the jurist-judge; 
his singular thirst and characteristic search for 
authorities and precedents amidst a labyrinth of 
findings of the highest Courts in India and in 
a mass of decisions of British and even American 
Courts ; his unique industry and unsurpassed 
knowledge of law and case law together with 
his illuminating comments thereon; but also 
does it contain fair and unequivocal criticism of 
the conducts of the defending Counsel, the 
Advocate General and of the trial judge! It is 
not, however possible, within our limited scope, 
to attempt to do full justice to this masterly 
judgment, which is typical of his. 

The case is known as Sankaritola Post Office 
Murder Case, better still as Emperor versus Barendra 
Kumar Ghosh. The accused, a young, newly 
married man scarcely out of his teens, was charged 
with murdering, with a revolver, the Post Master of 
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Sankaritola Post Office, Calcutta, not alone but in 
company of three or four other unknown persons. He 
was committed to Sessions and was tried and 
sentenced to death by Mr. .Justice Page. But 
before the trial took place the Counsel for the 
accused saw the Judge privately in his Cham¬ 
ber j he said to His Lordship, that they ‘felt 
the case to be a difficult one’ and asked him whether 
he would treat the accused leniently if the accused 
pleaded guilty to the major charge. Mr. Justice Page 
could, however, give no assurance or information 
,as to what he would do at the trial. Then a 
certificate was obtained from the Advocate General, 
Bengal under Clause. 26 of the Letters Patent, for a 
review of the case j and the applieation for review 
was heard by a Full Bench presided over by Sir 
Asutosh who delivered a lengthy and a very interest¬ 
ing, instructive and illuminating judgment. as 
we have just said, this last and most remarkable 
judgment of his reveals at once the judge, the 
■jurist and the man in the proper perspective; as 
a judge, he was bound to move within the four 
corners of Law ; as a jurist he outstript its 
•narrow limits, hut went far lieyond, the four 
corners of Law—the particular Indian Law that it 
was his duty to abide by—and investigated into 
the sources and precedents, instituting comparisions 
and analogies from far and near ; in a comprehensive 
■Survey and critical review cjf these, he not only took 
^cognizance of most of tb6 reinvent judgments 
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and findings of all the High Courts and Chief Courts 
in India and Burma but of those of British and 
American Courts. And he did not even stop at merely 
referring to famous findingfs of Indian Judges and to 
those of numerous jurists as also to other authorities, 
British and Indian, he went so far as to offer his 
comments and criticisms on the important provisions 
and procedure of law as it stands at present j 
while reviewing the actions of varies parties in the 
trial, he criticised them—the defending Counsel, 
the Advocate (General who happened to be the 
power Ijchind the throne in Bengal, as well as 
the trial judge, a newly appointed British colleague 
of his on the Bench—in a strict and striking, 
dignified and impartial way, and this showed the 
metal the man was made of; but no one who has 
even a cursory reading of this interesting judgment 
will deny that he has been fair to the respectable, 
and high personages he had had occasion to criticise; 
fi)r he referred to various cases in the British Courts 
where the advocates lost faith in their case or were 
convinced of the guilt of the accused and saw the 
trying judge. But he found no real analogy between 
the present case and those in the British Courts; 
hence he criticised the conduct of the defending 
Counsel as well as of the judge, a colleague of his 
on the present Bench in these words, ‘‘...This much 
appears to me to be incontestable that it is not 
his (definding Counsel's) duty to approach the trial 
Judge and to asprise him that in his opinion the 
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man whose fate has been entrusted his care , 
has no defence to make. 1 venture to add. that if, 
as trial Judge, I had been placed in such predica¬ 
ment, I would, without hesitation, have reported 
the Counsel concerned to the Chief justice, for 
deciplinary action, and would have asked to be 
relieved of the duty of participating in the trial 
and in passing sentence upon a man whose Counsel 
had previously assured me that there was no 
defence to make.,.’’ The Advocate General came in 
for his share of criticism, for granting a certificate 
for review of the case under Clause 26 of the Letters 
Patent, exparte and without sufficient materials. 
‘‘The fact remains” prcx^ecded Mr. .lustice Mookerjee, 
“that statements were made in the petiiont presented 
to the Advocate General, which are either 
inaccurate or are not supported by the evidence 
on record...In my view, the certificate of the 
Advocate General -should be granted after he has 
heard the representatives of the prisoner and of the 
Crown and has carefully considered all the available 
materials whose accuracy has been verified by 
Counsel or other responsible persons, If this course 
has been pursued in the present case before the 
certificate was granted, there would have been no 
occasion for an unseemly dispute as to the weight 
to be attached to the certificate’’. I'o cut a long 
story short, we will refer to only three points in 
this monumental document. The most important 
of these is Mr. Justice Mookerjee’s elaborate and 
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learned discources and detailed references as to 
the true construction to be put upon Sec. 34 of the 
Indian Penal Code in view of the overwhelming 
volume of authoritative legal and judicial opinion 
of British and Indian Courts; second is hfs admission 
that the accused had not had a fair enough trial 
in the Sessions Court ; thirdly, his consideration and 
interpretation of the Clauses 25. 26 of the Letters 
Patent under which a review or retrial was sought. 
Section 34 of the Indian Penal Code runs thus : “When 
a criminal act is done by several persons, in further¬ 
ance of the common intention of :dl, each of such 
persons is liable for that act in the same manner 
as if it were done by him alone.” The Adv(x:ate 
(jcneral “certified that whether the direction and 
the nondirection (as specified l)y him), amount in 
law to misdirection, should be further considered by 
the < ’ourP' ; and th is direction or nondirection was 
■conteuded to be contained in these passages of 
summing up by Mr. Justice Page. ‘Tn this case, 
if these three persons went to that place with the 
common intention to rub the Post Master, and if 
necessary, to kill him, and if death resulted, each 
of them is liable, whichever of the three fired the 
fatal shot. If you come to the conclusion that 
these three or four persons came into the Post Office 
with that intention to rub, if necessary to kill, 
and death resulted from their act, if that be so, 
you are to find a verdict of guilty. I say if you 
doubt that it was the pistol of the accused 
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whiteh fired the fatal shot, that does not matter. 
If you are satisfied, on the otherhand, that the 
shot was fired by one of those persons in further¬ 
ance of the common intention, if that be so, then 
it is your dul:y to find a verdict of guilty.” It was 
contended, proceeded Mr. Justice Mookerjee, that 
thus a wrong construction was put upon the 
scope and effect of the Section 34 of the Indian 
Penal Code and in its support, the judgment of 
Mr. justice Stephens in Emperor versus Nirmalkanta 
Roy was relied upon ; the latter (Stephens. J.) stated 
his views and findings as follows : “A and B set out 
to murder C. Both fire pistols at him, .“V hits him 
and kills him, B misses him. Does B's act come under 
Section 34?... I hold as the act in question was the 
killing of C and as that was represented as having 
been done by A alone, the section did not apply to 
the case.'’ Mr. Justice Stephens’s was opposed to the 
views held on the Section by the judicial author¬ 
ities as well as to those of Mr. Maine ; but he 
believed that these latter view is w'rong, and pro¬ 
ceeded to attempt a historicjil and critical survey, 
in order to discover the ‘source of errof.’ Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Mookerjee quoted at length from Mr. Justice 
Stephens and made a most elaborate, most learned 
and impartial analysis and review of the nume¬ 
rous judicial and authoritative legal opinions, and 
views on the Section -which form the characteristic 
features of his judgments and disclose his unique 
and encyclopedic knowledge and erudition in law 
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and jurisprudence ; His Lordship continued,This 
analysis^ - which we need not go into in detail— 
" of the course of decisions in the different Courts 
which administer criminal justice according to the 
Indian Penal Code disclosses a deep-seated diver¬ 
gence of judicial opinion as to the true interpreta¬ 
tion of Section 34. The apparent simplicity of the 
language of the Section is delusive, as it furnishes 
no test to determine when a particular criminah 
act may be said to have been ‘done by several 
persons”. There we have the jurist rising above the 
limitations of the law and laying his fingers on 
those limitations and defects, not content to live,, 
move, have his being within the four walls of the 
law as it stands. “In my judgment,” held Mr, 
.Justice Mookerjee‘the exposition given by Stephens 
J, places too narrow an interpretation upon Sec. 34- 
and that the question whether a particular criminal 
act may be properly held to have been ‘done by 
several persons’ withen the meaning of the Section 
can not be answered regardless of the facts of the^ 

case.the balance of reason and authority is, 

in my opinion, against the limited interpretation 
placed by Stephens .j. on Sec. 34 in Emperor v. 
Nirmalkanta Roy and I must hold accordingly 
that the first point specified in the certificate of the 
Advocate General, that direction, erroneous in law,, 
was given, can not be sustained.” The real truth 
was not that the summing up was ‘inadequate,’ 
specially regard being had to the ‘perfunctionary 
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cross examination’ but that the ‘defence theory has 
not been laid in the evidence’ ; and His Lordship 
had serious doubts as to whether, the accused could 
be said to have had ‘a fair trial’ ; that the cross exa¬ 
mination and consequently the defence, was most 
unsatisfactory—and it is no part of His Lordship’s 
business to find out if this was due to the advice the 
Counsel for the accused received at the hands of 
the trial Judge, the advice, namely, ‘that they were 
not entitled to set up any substantive defenee in 
opposition to the ease of the Crown’ - may be judged 
by the fact that material point was elicited from 
the I'rown witnesses not by cross examination but 
in reply to the Court’s querj' ; and he rightly held 
such grave defects “in the conduct of the defenee 
■case can not in such circumstances be remedied 
■except by retrial if such retrial is permissible under 
the law.’’ And to ascertain how far—if at all—the 
High Court enjoys the power, and has the jurisdic¬ 
tion to order the retrial nothing short of which was 
the remedy in the present case and, is so, in very 
many cases, brings him to a consideration of the 
Clauses 25 and 26 of the Letters Latent which 
define the powers and jurisdiction of the 
High Court in these circumstances. In the words 
of Sir Asutosh, ‘ Clause 25 ordians that there shall 
be no appeal from any sentence or order passed or 
made in any criminal trial before the High Court 
as a Court of Original Criminal jurisdiction. The 
•trial judge, however, is granted discretion to reserve 
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a.nj point or points of law for the opinion of the 
High Court. Clause 26 contemplates in addition a 
case where the Advocate General has certified that 
in his judgment there is an error in the decision of 
a point or points of law decided by the trial Judge 
or that a point or points of law which has or have 
been decided by the trial Judge should be further 
considered. Clause 26 provides thfit in both the 
classes of cases that is, where a ])oint of law has 
been reserved by the trial Judge, or where a certt 
ficate has been granted by the Advocate General, 
the High Court shall have full power and authority 
to review the case, or such part of it as may be 
necessary, and finally determine such point or points 
•of law and thereupon to alter the sentence passed 
l)y the trial Court and to pass judgment and 
sentence as to the High Court shall seem right.” In 
the present case, although the accused might not 
have had fair enough trial the trial might have been 
vitiated by the peculiar attitude or prejudice of 
liis Counsel and by ‘perfuiictionary cross examination’, 
the Letters Patent do not grant any relief or 
remedy the defects, the certificate of the Advocate 
General notwithstanding. The circumstances in 
which the High Court can review or direct a retrial 
are absent, there is no reservation of any point or 
points of law, by the trial judge } nor is the sugges¬ 
tion or supposition—in the certificate—that there 
might be an error in the decision of a point or 
.points of law, sustained. The Court in the first 
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instance, examined and determined the point of law^ 
reserved or certified ; and it is only in case of the 
Court’s deciding this point in favour of the 
accused, it proceeds to consider the question of 
alteration of the sentence passed by the trial 
Court and where the Court decides this point 
against the accused it does not,—in the present case, 
it did not—proceed further. 

It is clear that the powers and jurisdiction of 
the High Court are extremely limited and well 
defined, under Clauses 25 and 26 of the Letters 
Patent, so far as the review or retrial of a case tried 
at the 'Original Criminal Jurisdiction’ is concerned. 
Hence his hands were literally tied and he could 
not, under the law,—us it stands—order a retrial or 
alter the sentence or the conviction even though, 
he had ‘serious doubts’ as to whether the accused 
might be said to have bad a ‘fair trial' .. for “the 
matters'’ which in his judgment, ‘have tended to 
affect the fairness of the trial are not mentioned in 
the certificate. In the second place, as neither of 
the two points specially certified has been sustained, 
we can not pass from the second to the third stage 
where alone the question of the alteration of the 
sentence can come under consideration.” This state 
of things is, no doubt, to be regretted ; and in his 
own words, 'it maj^ seem unsatisfactory that the 
jurisdiction created by Clauses 25, 26 of the Letters 
Patent should be so limited in scope and that its 
exercise should be subject to such stringent conditions 
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•••If the Court of Criminal Appeal in England—which 
found it . impossible to grant relief by way of appeal, 
thougn it did not hesitate to express the opinion 
that circumstances might justify the intervention 
of the Secretary of State with a view to the exercise 
of the clemency of the Crown found itself in this 
position, we can not put an extended construction on 
Clauses 25, 26 of Letters Patient’. So Mr. Justice 
Mookerjee dismissed the application of review, as 
he had no other alternative under the law as it 
stands , as he himself put it, “In my opinion, there 
is no escape from the conclusion that as neither of 
the two points of law specially certified by the 
Advocate General can be answered in favour of 
the accused, his application for review must be 
dismissed so far as exercise of the powers conferred 
on this Court by Cl. 26 of Letters Patent is 
concerned.’’ To sum up, in the course of this historic 
judgment Mr. Justice Mookerjee first of all, 
criticised properly, the conduct of the Counsel of 
the accused, of the Advocate General as well as of the 
trial Judge, at the High Court sessions—a task 
which is as difficult as it is delicate. 

With a most comprehensive and sweeping survey 
of, and elaborate references to, authoritative judicial 
and legal opinion and findings Indian, European 
and American, Sir Asutosh refuted the narrow 
construction sought to be put upon Sec. 34 of the 
Indian Penal Code and put rightly, and once for all, 
what should and must be the true interpretation 
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of the section. Then he discussed the scope andi 
effect of the Clauses 25 and 26 of Letters Patent,, 
defining the powers and jurisdiction of High 
Court to review or direct a retrial of a case dispossed 
of in the Original Criminal Jurisdiction ; in conclu¬ 
sion he found that the Court, could not grant relief 
in the present case, under the limited jurisdiction 
created by the Glauses 25 and 26 of the Letters 
Patent} hence he dismissed the prayer of the 
accused birt before this, he criticised the simplicity 
of the language of the Sec. 34 of Penal Code and 
characterized it as ‘delusive’ in this that it gives 
no 'test’ to determine what is it that constitutes 
the criminal act referred to in the section; then 
he was of opinion that the accused had not had a 
fair enough trial mainly for the reason that both 
the defence Counsel as well as the trial Judge were 
prejudiced against the accused ; init he could give no 
relief} the Court had no jurisdiction to do so, under 
Clauses 25 and 26 (Letters Patent) as he construed 
them ; but he expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
limited jurisdiction of the Court, and at the ‘strin¬ 
gent conditions’ (of its exercise) created by the 
Clauses, he ended by referring to the ]n-actice adoiited 
in England of invoking the clemency of the 
Crown and he might almost be said to have hinted 
at a similar course in the present case. 

It is interesting to note the tributes of respect 
and appreciation of his brilliant career on the Bench, 
that were showered upon him on the eve of his 
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retirement bj' those most competent to give their 
opinion and express their views—his Hon’ble 
Colleagues and the leaders of the different branches of 
profession ; when he sat for the last time cm Friday 
the 21st December 1923, the legal profession as well 
as general public mustered strong in Chief 
.Justice’s Courtroom -where all his brother 
.Judges were assembled to bid him fiirewell-and a 
touching and, one might siiy, a unique farewell, 
it really was. Mr. B,asanta Kumar Bose, President 
of the Vakils’ Association said in the course of an 
address, " Your career as a .judge has been charac¬ 
terised throughout by profound learning, great 
ability, marked independence, unerring patience and 
uniform courtesy...Your successful and brilliant 
career as a Judge is a source of pride to the members 
of the profession to which you belonged, and will 
ever remain an illustrious example to the body.” 
•’Apart from the brilliance of your career on the 
Bench,’' said the Advocate General, Mr. B. L. Mitter, 
‘‘You have earned the esteem and affection of the 
Bar by your uniform courtesy, quick appreciation 
and constant encouragement of diffident merit. In 
the maze and labyrinth of adjudged cases, you ever 
walked with a firm step, holding aloft the torch of 
justice. You demonfstrated the truth of the old 
sajdng, ‘No precedents can justify absurdity.’' Sir 
Lancelot Sanderson, the ‘Chief justice, said on 
behalf of his learned btfothers tis well as of himself, 
• • ■The many aetivitiafs of the learned judge present 
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a proposition of such dimensions that it would be 
•difficult, if not inpossible, to deal adequately with it 
in the short time which is at my disposal.,..In all 
that he has done during the many years that he 
Ijas sat on the Bench, I am convinced that he has 
been actuated by one desire only, namely, to main¬ 
tain the great traditions of this Court and to 
promote the administration of justice in all its 
branches.... His great knowledge, his wonderful 
memory and his untiring energy have been 
devoted to this purpose for nearly twenty 
years and his service in this respect will 
always be remembered and will constitute a 
record of which any man is entitled 
to be proud. He has been an outstanding persona¬ 
lity not only in the Court but also in Bengal and 
I think I may say with propriety that his name 
has been known and his influence felt throughout 
the whole of 1 ndia. • ■ ” 

The ‘Indian Daily News’ in the course of a leading 
article, said, “His career was one of exceptional 
brilliance and he summed up in his person all the 
best attributes of a judge....Sir A,sutosh as a Judge 
ceases to exist from to day but his great work on 
the Bench will endure for ever. If it is true, that 
Judge-made law is, after al)l, the best law. Sir 
Asutosh’s contributions in this respect have been 
simply invaluable. And when posterity comes to 
review his work as a Jud^e, it will find how 
eminent he was- ■ •” The ‘Forward’ said, “Between 
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Them they (Sir Rash Behari his Guru and Sir Asutosh) 
had fully maintained, the premier position of Bengal 
in the intellectual aristocracy of India. A walking 
encyclopaedia of legal knowledge, Sir Asutosh com¬ 
bined in him all the qualities that go to make a 
great .Judge- To the firmness and fairness of a Sir 
Barnes Peacock, the learning and patience of a Dwarka 
Nath Mitter, he added industry to a degree never 
attained by any of his predecessors or colleagues. 
He never allowed himself to forget that the spirit 
of the law was greater than the letter of it and 
justice divorced from equity was no justice at all. 
His judgments which will go down to posterity 
as a valuable contribution to the legal literature 
of the world betir on them the impress not only 
of deep learning but of consummate skill in bringing 
out the true aim of law He wjus not the slave of 
law, as many judges are, but the master of it...” 

‘‘Speaking of Sir Asutosh’s judicial career” wrote 
the ‘Calcutta Weekly Notes’, "the outstanding 
feature, was undoubtedly his erudition. His reported 
judgments which touch and illuminate almost every 
topic of legal learning, collected together, would 
cover volumes. It will be years before it will be 
possible to appraise correctly at their real worth 
the service he has rendered in exploring and inter¬ 
preting a system of law which is not the less 
difficult of application and elucidation because it is 
so largely and incoherently statutory with untiring 
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industry and wide research he. carried on for twenty 
years a work initiated by the late Sir Bhashyam 
Ayyangar This alone would have been sufficient 
to perpetuate his memory as one of the most 
eminent judges and lawyers India has produced",.. 

One of the greatest jurist-judges, one of the 
brilliant and learned advocates as Asutosh was, 
what were the factors contributing to this aspect of 
his eminence ? The principal factor, apart from.his 
inborn genius, was to be traced to his character, 
its unrivalled capacity to take infinite pains—to his 
industry—to his innate thoroughness and his scho¬ 
lastic habits and tendencies ; from his boyhood he 
never did things by halves-, he never spared 
himself any pains ; either in letters, science or 
in law, he never acknowledged any ‘scientific 
frontier to use a happy expression of Lord Curz )n’s ; 
he was always after ‘ fresh fields and pastures new '; 
he was not content either with stating the law on 
the point or with his search for authorities within 
the four corners of Indian Courts but often commented 
on, and criticised the former and added to the value 
of his judgments by referring to the British and 
American judicial and legal authorities and 
precedents. As he himself said in the course 
of his farewell speech to the Bench and 
the Bar, "During the twenty years that I have 
been privileged to administer justice in the name 
of my Sovereign in this great Court, I have never 
spared myself in the discharge of my responsible 
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duties ■■ L have worked strenuously in the firm 
belief that without great labour success can not be 
attciined and it would hiive been impossible other¬ 
wise to do justice in dealing with those important 
and abstruse questions whieh have come before me 
for adjudication in the course of my career ■•■My 
ambition has been to attain the ideal of judicial 
administration, to hear patiently, to consider 
diligently, to understand rightly, to decide justly...’* 
So the measure of his industry was the measure of 
his erudition wliich to quote the ‘Calcutta Weekly 
Notes', was, ‘the outstanding feature of Sir 
Asutosh’s judicial career ’ Indeed the measure 
of his erudition and independence was also the 
measure of his success and brilliance as a .Judge and 
his eminence as a jurist. Accustomed as he was to the 
exact sciences from his boyhood, it is to their 
continued study and influence, that he owed not a 
little of that mental balance and disciplined mind, 
that accuracy of expression and exactitude of deduc¬ 
tion and interpretation, that grip of the actujilities of 
the present as well tis that grasp of the fundamental 
principles, which combined with his industry and his 
erudition, his intellectual jxjwers and his sincerity, 
his independence of thought and courage of conviction 
made his name illustrious in the annals of highest 
Courts of Justice in British India. Moreover the spirit 
of enquiry, the thirst for original thinking, the 
aptitude for intellectual activities, the urge of the 
ardent student and the call and qualities of the 
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great research scholar that made themselves felt in his 
college clays but met no response in the whirlwind of 
his multifarious and unceasing activities of his much 
too crowded life, found some scope in his judicial 
labours, in his monumental works on the Bench, in 
his comments on, and historical investigation and 
analysis into, as well as his search for, sources and 
analogies, antecedents and authorities, legal 
principles, theories and practices, codes and 
formulae, standard judicial opinions and 
legislations—not only of his own country but also 
of foreign lands. A learned jurist and scholarly Judge, 
as he was, his outlook was i»road and he regarded 
law as not only ancient, but growing and 
thriving, adapting itself to the vital needs and 
supreme necessities of the age and society in 
which it lives j all these tended to make him a 
great lawgiver, and it is a pity he was not one. 
It is no doubt true, that no judges in India 
dived more deeply into the region of authorities 
and precedents, Indian, European and American •, 
never-the-less Asutosh was not a blind 
follower of authorities, however great and varied ; 
he did not depend upon precedents and sources 
too much j we h^lve it from Dr. Nares Ch. Sen 
Gupta, at that time a very junior member of 
the Vakil Bar, that on one occasion he gave 
his decree in his favour, notwithstanding three 
distinct authorities against his contention; 
this one instance ntay be said to be typical 
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of the judge as well as of the man; he would not 
hesitate, to go against a hundred high - or even 
highest—authorities, if he was convinced he was 
in the right; he was, moreover, always alive to the 
fact, that under the system of administration 
of justice in British India, a Judge has not merely 
to follow law in the alrstract, but also, and very 
often, too, put new interpetration on, give new 
construction to it, which then acquires the force and 
authority of fresh law thus he has, in three well- 
known judgments, laid down a governing principle 
that a Hindu has a right to engage his priest for 
performing his religious ceremonies and no one— 
no priest of a particular locality or a particular 
place—can claim a monopoly of service on that score. 
Let us conclude by referring to the words of Sir 
P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer, a veteran and famous 
public man, an ex-Advocate General and 

Executive Councillor, of Madras — ‘In ability, 
erudition :ind strong common sense, he was 
easily the foremost among the-ludges of the Indian 
High Courts. The days of English Judges who 
were great jurists and made marked contributions 
to the growth of law were probably gone for ever 
in India...If we wish to appraise the merits of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, he must be tried as he himself 
would have wished, by the very highest standards. 
It would be doing him poor justice to institute a 
comparison between him and the rank and file of 
Judges of our rather overcrowded High Courts 
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at the present day....Two great characteristics of 
Asutosh as a lawyer was his vast learning and his 
prodigious industry.-- He was not content to confine 
his search for principles to the usual repertories 
of Indian or English decision. His quest for 
principles took him far afield to the decision of the 
American Courts, not merely of the Supreme Court 
but also of the State Courts and to the decisions 
of the highest Courts of the colonies. The 
habit of turning for light to the American case-law 
and jurisprudence was first started in India by Sir 
S, Subrahmaniar Iyer. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
improved upon his example and revelled in the cita. 
tion of American authorities a practice beset with 
danger in the hands of less discriminating followers. 
•■ It may of course be .said that time spent by him in 
the collection of authoritie.s left him too little time 
for the cultivation of quality. It may also be stated 
that no other Judge in India had so many varied 
interests making such enormous demands upon his 
time.... ’ 



CHAPTER VIII 
The Reformer 

In The Realm of Filducatlon. 

The ivfoniuT in the realm of iMliioatitni and a creative 

force in the Held of ‘ advancement of learniiii^-'—Pro-University 
l>eriods—The Dospiitoh of 1851 —The Act of Incorporation and the 
establishment of the University of Calcutta—Lords Ripon’s and 
Curzon s Commissions—Indian Universities Act and the Regulations 
framed hy Asntosh's Ooniinittcc—UiHi'rence between the two 
Acts and change in the conceptions of the Ideal and functions of the 
Ilniversiiy. conditions of development—Asntosh’s task—Reforms in 
the schools and colleges—University Law College, University 
Professorships and^Lccturers in the domain of Letters—University 
College of Science and Technology, Dr. ,Mohendra Lall Sircar and 
his Indian Association for the Cultivation of Scieiice, the princely 
gifts and endowments of Sir Taral: Nath Palit and Sir Rash Behari 
Cthosh, Covcrnmoni's i-ndiflerence—Dniversity Readership Lectures 
by world-renowned savants and eminent scholars—Post-Oraduate 
Consolidation Committee and th(^ Councils- nl Teaching in Aits 
and .Science—Further gifts by Sir Rash Behari. Kumar ttf Khaira, 
Sj. (1. 0. (Ihosh and Asutosh—his second Vice-Chancellorship, 
iinancial crisis.—•' Reform " controversy—rnon* deiw.vtmcnts opened 
—Sumtotal of his works and innovations, their criticisms and 
appreciations—His fidelity to the Ideal upheld hy advarcced 
thought—Farrea< hing efi'ccls of his u< hcivcnientB. 

A renowned jurist find foremost ,Judge, a versatile 
scholar and renowned mathematician, a profound 
idealist and :i great statesman, and the very great¬ 
est friend of learning and scholarship as he wtis, 
Asutosh attained far greater eminence as an educa¬ 
tional reformer; he was, hy far, the greatest 
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educationist of India of today; true it was, his- 
legal acumen, his judicial qualities and scholastic 
attainments, specially his massive intellectual 
powers and his extraordinary talents as a mathemati¬ 
cian did not find a congenial soil in his strenuous, 
tedious and lifelong labours in the University ; 
but it was in the realm of educational reform 
and expansions that the hero of action and the 
administrator, the statesman and the idealist, 
the uncompromising fighter and the practical 
worker, the constructive and organising genius, 
the undaunted and untiring patriot, and 
lastly, the greatest patron of scholarship and. 
learning shone to the best advantage. 

And his achievements as an educational reformer 
may be viewed from different standpoints ; one 
might, say with Tagore that “Asutosh heroically 
fought against heavy odds for winning freedom 
for our education.” One might say with Dr. 
P. C. Roy. “ If the Calcutta University has won, 
a recognised position in the literary and scientific 
centres of the world, it is due in no small measure, 
to his initiaUve and untiring energies.” It is 
also true, as Dr. Sadler said, ‘ He could have ruled 
an Empire. But he gave the best of his powers 
to Education." It will also rebound to his glory 
that he trained—as Dr. Sylvain Levi said—a 
" new generation of young scholars, as devoted as 
their forefathers to the search of Truth but able 
to search on new lines." Or one might as well. 
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agree with Prof. Radhakrishnan that his 
claim to greatness rests not so much on the 
reforms he initiated and worked out—great 
as they were-as on his sympathy for scholars, 
enthusiasm for learning and the power to 
communicate them to all near him.” It is also' 
perfectly true—and it can be asserted without 
the least fear of contradiction—that no single¬ 
individual or group of individuals in the India of 
today, carried out, in a greater degree than—or 
even in an equal degree with — Asiitosh, the noble 
and lofty ‘ wish ’ of His Majesty the King Emperor, 
the 'wish * namely, "that the homes of my Indian 
subjects may be brightened and their labour 
sweetened by the spread of knowledge.” 

But it will l)e impossilde within the limited’ 
scope of the present study, to attempt a fuller- 
review of his works as an educational reformer ; 
it is, moreover, impossiljle to form an adequate 
or a just appreciation of the greatnes.s of the man 
in the realm of educational reform and educational 
expansion—in the matter of ‘ advancement of 
learning '—without having a correct estimate of 
the immensity of the task and the seriousness of 
the problem that awaited him ; it is further impos¬ 
sible to realize the magnitude of his achievements, 
the excellence of his striving and the quality of 
his labours and his sacrifice, unless we take into 
our consideration the inherent and accruing 
difficulties and complexities, that he had to face and 
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overcome. l>ut whatever controversy there 
might be with regard to the policies and pro¬ 
grammes he worked out, there is no denying 
the fact that the most important of ;all his 
works were in the region of tdueational 
reforms. 

It was as an educationist, as a creator in the 
great nation building department of education— as a 
foremost champion of the ‘advancement of learning' 
and the architect and builder of the greatest Univer 
sity in India that, he has influenced the present and 
future generations and has moulded contemporary 
history as well as shaped the course of events and 
things in the future. The Irrilliant Judge and 
the great jurist, the forceful leader and the skilful 
strategist, the effective speaker and the arresting, 
commanding, manysided personality and versatile 
scholar may pass from the future public mind and 
may escape the admiring gaze of an interested 
posterity. But the great constructive and organiz¬ 
ing genius in a vital sphere of our national life, the 
creative power in the realm of educational expan¬ 
sion, a dominant and undying force in the history 
of our intellectual regeueration and national 
progress and prosperity specially, in the domain of 
Letters and .'Science—which Asutosh really was in 
his life—will not be buried into oblivion ; for nothing, 
no institution is so enduring as a Univer- sity—and 
the University of Calcutta was his first love ; it 
was his handiwork; ‘to the ' University concern's 
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he gave the best part of- his life ; most of his activi¬ 
ties and energies •, the chances of his study and research, 
the interests of his friends and family. Momentous 
in their nature and farreaching in their conse¬ 
quences as his life-long labours and his sacrifices 
in the cause of his University - the cause of ‘the 
advancement of learning’—were, they can only be 
adequately dwelt with, if we take into our consi¬ 
deration briefly, at any rale, what was the state 
of things, what were the stages of the policy and 
progress of education in the last hundred years 
or so, 

Indian Educ ition, before Lord Cnrzon’s Univer¬ 
sities Act and Asulosh's regime, passed mainly 
through three stages and periods ; the first has 
been fitly described as the period of indifference. 
At the beginning of the last century the British 
rulers were, in the words of Sir C. P, llbert, ‘ far 
too busily engaged in m ing and organizing their 
their conquests and in .icttling their systems of 
revenue and judicial administration, to have any 
leisure for such matters as education.’ The first 
Lord Minto also, testified to the fact that ‘ science 
and letters are in a progressive state of decay 
among the natives of India.-’ The revival of letters 
may become hopeless.’ There were, however, stray 
efforts of individuals few and far between, no doubt, 
to esUihlish educational institutions and the results 
of these are to be found in the Calcutta Madrasa, 
the Hindu College at Benares and the General 
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Assembly's Institution. Then began the struggle 
between what are now known as orientalism and 
Anglicism, with the meml)ers of the Government as 
the champions of the former and the leaders of the 
people—such as Kam Mohun Roy—of the latter j 
with Lord Macaulay's now famous Minute and the 
Resolution of Lord William Bentinek’s Government 
Anglicism triumphed over OrienUilism and it was 
recognised that 'a mastery of English Language 
and Literature was the essential factor in the 
Higher Education in India.’ The principle that 
gained ground, was that the Government should 
be directly concerned with higher education and 
masses were left to fare as l.)cst as thev could by the 
process of‘downward liltration’, a process by which 
culture and enlightenment from the educated classes 
were to filter down to the lower strata of society. 
Then came tht epoch-making de.spatch of Sir Charles 
Wood in 1854—which is sti! looked upon as the 
greatest Charter of Education. .\nd in breadth of 
outlook, in the remarkal)le range of its policy, in 
the comprehensive nature of its programme-and 
in Lord Dalhousies characteristic phrase, ‘in magni¬ 
ficent audacity' the despatch has no parallel in the 
history of British rule in India ; with courageous 
statesmanship the author of the despatch faced the 
gigantic problem of education of the whole Indian 
population; he recognised that che task of the 
British rulers was not merely to maintain order but to 
elevate the standards of bving and promote European 
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knowledge and culture among the classes tis well 
as the masses in India ; so he was alive to the 
needs of higher and lower —mass—education and 
provided for both. But what we are most interested 
in was that it proposed the establishment of Univer¬ 
sities in the three Presidencies in order to provide 
‘the highest test and the encouragement of liberal 
education.’ According to the directions of the 
Despatch, the University of (lalcutta was established 
in 1857 by the Act of Incorporation to fulfil one 
of the main, if not the main, object of the Despatch 
—to promote and extend European education ■ 
and our University was modelled on that of London 
and began its career with some 50 schools and 13 
Colleges. But we must bear in mind that the Univer¬ 
sity was an affiliating one and was not a centre 
of learning, it was not calculated to make for the 
‘advancement of learning’ by directly extending 
the bounds of knowledge through researches and 
origin,al thinking and contributions. After a lapse 
of thirty years Lord Ripon’s Commission upheld 
the policy' and principle pursued by tbe University j 
the figures appended to the Report of the Commis¬ 
sion speak for themselves; the Arts colleges rose in 
1882 from 21 (with 3246 pupils) to 70 (with 7205 
.pupilsj, secondary schools from 281 (with 33, 801 
pupils) to 3, 916 (with 119,752 pupils), there was 
a considerable rise in the number of primary schools, 
as also of their students. But more remarkable 
were the record of the first batches of graduates— 
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and many of them were really brilliant and shed lustre 
upon their alma mater—in every sphere, in every 
department of activities and thought ; and they 
were pioneers in the movements for progress and 
reform in every direction. But these striking results 
notwithstanding, the University was found want¬ 
ing and behind the times, for enlightened and 
advanced thought had underwctit material and 
radieal change in Europe and the University of 
London which supplied the model to the second 
city of Emrpie—was transformed, towards the close 
of the last century, into a regular Teaching Univer¬ 
sity. During this period at the helm of affairs 
in India was a comparatively young, active, 
enthusiastic, forceful personality who was a distin¬ 
guished British University man and of whom it is 
almost commonplace to say, brilliant—Lord ('urzon. 
His Lordship, at the very outset of his career in 
India—in his very first Convocation .\ddress at 
Calcutta—characterised the University as a mere 
‘examining and degree giving' body. He was 
determined to change the constitution and composi¬ 
tion of theTlniversity, as also the character and com¬ 
plexion of education imparted under its auspices. 
And he appointed a small but strong Commission — 
which included Dr. Uuroodas Banerjee—for his 
purpose j the Commission, presided over by a well- 
known Englishman who was a distinguished scholar 
and ardent educationist—Dr. Thomas Raleigh — 
reported within six months ; but its Report became 
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not only the veritable apple of discord but- fell like 
a bomb shell upon the Indian circles and a fierce and 
virulent agitation sprang up aud raged from one 
end of the country to the other j we have already 
referred to this upheaval, to the controversy and’ 
to the widespread agitation that followed the 
publication of the Report of the Commission and 
the subsequent progress'of the Indian Universities 
Bill. Let us quote a little from the ^reminiscences of 
the late Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjee who took a 
prominent part in the movement against the Bill. 
" The Report” says he, “was felt as a menace to the 
whole system of higher education in India. It 
reversed the policy of Education Commission of 
1882.-*•recommended abolition of second grade 
colleges (they formed the bulk of colleges in' Bengal) . 
fixing of minimum rate of oqllege fees and abolition 
of law classes.” It will he beyond the scope 

of our present study +'> refer at any ^eat length 
to this agitation or to ascertain what exactly was 
the motive that urged Lord Curzon to place this 
most controversial jiiecc of legislation upon the 
•Statute Book, We are only concerned with the 
enormous developments, the manysided intellectual 
activities and the total transformation of the 
Calcutta University that took place under the 
leadership of Asutosh, after the Act came into force. 

We have already seen that by this time Asutosh 
has already come to the front rank of Indian public 
men; and on matters educational, he had become 
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an authority, second to nonej his acquaintance 
withthe affairs of the Calcutta University—begin* 
ning from the early days of his college life—his 
familiarity with its inner working and life, 
his mastery of the facts and figures and of the princi¬ 
ples and policies guiding academic centres equalled 
only by his unrivalled industry and enthusiasm, 
eminently fitted him for the gigantic task of 
reconstruction and reorganization of the University 
under the provisions of the New Act and the Regula¬ 
tions framed thereunder. 

The Indian Universities Act, as it emerged from 
the legislative anvil, supplied only the framework of 
an enormous structure; to fill in ther famework, 
was now the task that confronted the University j 
under Section 26 of the new Act, the Senate bad had 
to prepare and submit to the Government of India 
for their sanction a thorougl ly revised and com¬ 
plete body of new HegulatiouS ; but they failed to 
comply with this provision within the prescribed 
time. Asutosh was now called to the Iielm of 
.affairs in the University, to remodel, to reshape 
and reconstruct it and revolutionize its life and 
working. The first act of Asutosh, after his assump¬ 
tion of Vice-Chancellorship, was to preside over a 
small but strong Committee appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment to prepare the Regulations j Asutosh brought 
the labours of this .Committee to a speedy and success¬ 
ful conclusion and utilizing the draft prepared by 
the Senate, submitted to the Government for their 
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sanction a complete set of Regulations and the latter 
were sanctioned in toto. The promulgation of the 
Regulations—in the preparation of which Asutosh 
had so a large htind—was an important land¬ 
mark in the history of University education in India, 
for they proposed fundamental changes in the 
system. But the most important Regulations were 
those relating to the appointment of University 
Professors, Readers and Lecturers, the erection of 
University Libraries, Laboratories and Museums 
and their equipment and maintenance. These Regu¬ 
lations indicated that the University was no longer 
to be a purely examining and ' degree-giving body j 
nor even a federation of colleges’ but to be ultimately 
a centre for cultivation and advancement of know¬ 
ledge. And these were quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the Act. 

‘The University’ says the Act, ‘shall be and 
shall be deemed to have been incorporated for the 
purpose, among others of making provisions for the 
instructions of students with power to appoint 
Univer.sity Professors, Lecturers,to hold and manage 
educational endowments, to erect, equip and main¬ 
tain University Libraries, Labortitories and Muse¬ 
ums • to do till acts..which tend to the promotion 

of study and research.’ Asutosh very aptly brought 
out the difference in conception and ideal, underlying 
the two Acts. ‘The fundamental conception”, 
he pointed out in the course of his Convo¬ 
cation speech in 1908, “ that lies at the root of 
12 
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the Act of Incorporation was that the University 
was to be a purely examining body. Nearly half a 
century later we have come to realize that the 
object of the University is something wider and 
nobler than the mere application of test—to deter¬ 
mine the extent and accuracy of knowledge...The 
present conception of the function of the University 
is that it is an Institution for the acquisition, conser¬ 
vation, refinement and distribution of knowledge ... 
Another fundamental idea is...the recognition of the 
claims of research in every system of advanced edu¬ 
cation.” Not only this; the ideals and principles 
governi«g the lives and activities of teachers and 
students underwent radical change. “ Every Profes¬ 
sor pointed out Asu tosh, “ must be a student and 
every advanced student must be animated by a 
higher ideal than mere absorption of knowledge it 
became the duty of every Professor not only '‘to 
assimilate the existing knowledge but to contribute 
to the increase of knowledge—and advancement of 
Truth” ; it also became incumbent upon the best and 
most capable student, to undertake post-graduate 
study and research. “No University” declared Asutosh 
in his very first Convocation Address, ‘ is worthy of 
its reputation, which does not enroll among its 
professors, men liest fitted to advance the bounds 
of knowledge, which does not relieve them of adminis¬ 
trative and tutorial work and thus does place them 
in a position, consistent with the most effective 
discharge of their legitimate duties. No University 
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can rightly be regarded as fulfilling the purpose of 
its existence unless it affords to the best of its 
students, adequate encouragement to carry on 
research, unless it enables intellectual powers, when¬ 
ever detected, to exercise its highest function such 
were - in brief~the new ideal and the new ideas, 
the conceptions and principles that had come and 
come to stay } such were also the principles and ideals 
that Asutosh boldly set before himself and his country¬ 
men in the first year of bis assumption of Vice- 
Chancellorship and he made it, the mission of 
his life, the be-all and end-all of his whole being 
to fulfil, to realize and to accomplish as far as 
humanly possible— as far as his super-human ener- 
gies and his herculean powers enabled him to do. 
And how great was the change wrought in the 
original ideas and old ideals will be apparent by 
a reference to the words of the Act of Incorporation. 
“It has been determined’’ says this Act, “to establish 
a University at Calcutta, for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining by purpose of examinations, the persons 
who have acquired proficiency in different branches 
of Literature, Science and Art and of rewarding 
them with Academical Degrees as evidence of their 
respective attainments...” Thus the University was 
a ‘knowledge testing and knowledge-rewarding’ 
institution— nothing more. 

As we have already said the story of the total 
transformation of the University—which forms 
the most important and interesting chapter 
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in its hist6ry“is also an important part of Asutosh’s 
life-story ; the process was determined and 
slow—not too sure, though j wehave, however, no space 
to refer to the long story of the clashings of interests 
and conflicts of opinion, of the bitter controversies 
and wordy warfare that raged from time to time ; 
ultimately it was a story of the victory of a lofty 
Ideal and high principles, of the triumph of a single 
personality, of his stubborn resolution and untiring 
energies, of his immense resourcefulness and his 
unique patriotism.* 

A University, in the present day acceptation of 
the term, presupposes adequate funds and freedom, 
to live on and thrive with. A University to be 
worth the name, must be a centre of intellectual 
activities, ‘an Institution for the acquisition, conser¬ 
vation, refinement and distribution of knowledge’ j 
it must provide for advanced study and systematic 
research—it must through, its highest departments, 
supply the nation with its future leaders of 
thought and action and train the best intellect in 
its youth; aijove all, it must, through its professoriate 
and students, advance the bounds of knowledge 


* “...Let us pay homai^e to the iniiii.who above all else, in the 

eyes of his coimtrymon ,.nd in the eyes of the world, represented 
the University so completely that for wiany years Sir AsutoSh was 
in. fact the University and the University was Sir A.sutosh, As 
Louis XIV eonld say “L’et at e’est moi,” with equal truth could 
Sir Asutosh have said, “I am the Univorsity.”—Lord Lytton, in his. 
presidential speseh at the condolence meeting of the Senate. 
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and broaden the horizon of Truth ; for these 
nob'e and lofty purposes it must have an 
eminent and devoted staff of teachers and must 
"ive every ficility and encouragement to its students j 
it must also have freedom to fulfil its Ideal— 
freedom to develop its activities and extend its 
functions. But the Calcutta University, eis it 
was reshaped and reconstructed under the 
Indian Universities .\ct, had neither sufficient funds 
at its dis[)osal, nor the requisite freedom of develop¬ 
ment, The custodians of public funds pursued a 
vety niggardly policy towards it. turning a 
deaf ear to its repeated requests for adequate grants. 
And the few doles that were meted out to it from 
time to time were al)solutely insufficient for any 
expansion and development worth the name. As 
for freedom, the less is sjioken the Ijetter ; we have, 
the testimony of Dr. Sadler’s Commission that 
there is ‘far too much detailed Government inter¬ 
vention’, and as Sir Sanfaran Nair referred to in a 
Minute’" of his, ‘even such a University is under the 
unduly rigid control of the Government’. The fact 
that eighty per cent of the Fellows of the University 
are nominated by the head of the Government—who 
is also its virtual head—speaks for itself, it was 
one of the principal provisions of the Act of 1904 ; 
and it enacted that “ the University shall be and 

” 8ir s.mkaran Nair’s Minuto of Dissent to the Despatch of 
the Oovornment of India to the Secretary of State (16-4-19). 
...“t’nivt'rKily itself is an officialised body under Government control’’..- 
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shall be deemed to have beeo incorporated for the 
purpose of making provision for the instruction 
of students with power to appoint University 
Professors ” etc. And the enalted author of the Act 
—Lord Curzon—also solemnly declared that '‘the ideal 
University in India...should be amply and nobly 
housed, it should be well equipped and it shall be 
handsomely endowed”*■••But the mere act of the 
legislature or the shadow of it that existed in India 
at the time—the mere passage of the 

Indian Universities Bill into an Act did 

not call into being by a stroke of Vicerigal 
pen or by waving a magician's wand the ‘ideal* 
Universities in India. And no one not even their 
worst critics can accuse the Governments in India 
—■the custodians of public funds—of any overmas¬ 
tering practical sympathy or unduly generous 
financial support or an unseemly anxiety in the 
matter of the transformation of the Universities of 
India from 'examining .'ind degree-giving' bodies 
into Institutions "where all knowledge is taught by 
the best teachers,...where all knowledge so taught 
is turned to good purpose and where its bounderies 
are receiving constant expansion."* And if one 
University in India has been approaching the 
realization of this ideal tind has been 
coming up to the standard contemplated 
by the Act, if it has won a honoured position 

* Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address at Calcutta University, 
J904. 
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in the republic of aetters and science, if it has 
achieved and maintained a world recognition as a 
■centre of intellectual activities and original thinking, 
as a home of highest studies and researches, it is not 
due to any statutory provisions of any Act, or to any 
exuberance of support or sympathy from official 
quarters - but due directly to the lifelong labours and 
sacrifices of a single individual, often acting in 

direct opposition of the powers that be. 

AS we have already referred to, two years after 

the passage of the Indian Universities Act Asutosh 
was appointed to the office of the Vice-Chancellor 
in 1906 and the first year <}f his administration 
synchronised with the promulgation of the new 
body of Regulations framed under the Act, But 
this stage, as the Government of India rightly 
.pointed out, “was the starting point of a gradual 
process of reconstruction ; the Regulations fill in the 
frame work supplied by the Universities Act j they 
provide the machinery for reform.” It will be 
impossible within the limited space at our disposal 
to dwell at length upon this ‘gradual process* 
■of reconstruction and ‘reform’. Asutosh was now 
determined to realize his great Ideal and fulfil his 
cherished dream of reviving the glories of Nalanda 
and Vicramsila —he was bent upon making his 
‘alma mater’ an instrument of the intellectual 
regeneration of his countrymen ; the task that con¬ 
fronted him at once called forth the best qualities 
of a shrevrd and firm administrator, a courageous 
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reformer, a farseeing statesman and a profound: 
idealist and patriot. As he himself declared in 1914 
“...It would be difficult, hardly possible in fact to 
characterise in one brief sentenise, all the demands 
made by the Indian Universities Act upon the 
Universities—thorough reorganization, reform, revo¬ 
lution, each of these words, would in a way be 
justified but would express one iispect only**-” But 
these demands—though tremendous and multifari¬ 
ous—were made upon one who was literally a host 
in himself, one who was, above all, an intellectual 
giant and a hero of fiction, one who rose 
equal to his office ; and the tfisk was accomplished 
after years of protracted struggles and turmoils, 
ceaseless labours and prolonged trials. 

The actual reforms anti innovations, the cons¬ 
tructions or the ‘new creations’ that Asutosh carried 
out in the University fall under three main heads — 
Letters, Science and La a'. Rut simply reconstructing 
the University or building newer and newer structures 
therein would have i)een fruitless, without strength¬ 
ening and improving the .sources which were and 
which are to supply the materials and ingredients — 
without bettering the conditions and system of 
school education. Besides, the new Act conferred 
upon the University considerable powers of control 
and supervision over the schools; indeed the Univer¬ 
sity was under statutory obligation to bring its 
affiliated institutions up to the line contemplated, 
by the Act—and most of these hitter were the 
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subject matter of severe criticism aud condemnatioo’ 
in the Report of the Lord Curzon’s Commission as' 
well as on the floor of the Council 

Chamber. The task was no light one—it 

was moreover a thankless task ; it consisted 
in instituting a searching enquiry into the condi¬ 
tions of seven hundred schools scattered all over 
Western and Ecistern Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam' 
and Burma, and in undertaking a survey of the condi> 
tion of its affiliated colleges sixty in number—also 
equally scattered. The conditions of most of these 
institutions were indeed far from satisfactory; 
"They arc" pointed out Asutosh, “without exception 
under-manned • of lil^raries and laboratories, there- 
are only few which can satisfactorily stand the 
scrutiny of the most reasonable test.’* Regular 
inspection and systematic vigilance resulted in 
raising of the general efficiency aud brought about 
many improvements in these institutions ; but 
some of the colleges had their sco]ie restricted, - of 
course—not without considerable correspondence and 
controversy, so as to concentrate their energies and 
attention on the subjects they were best, and not 
least, qrralified to teach. On the whole, Asutosh’s 
efforts from his place in the University, bore fruit 
and the institutions awake to a new life and 
became alive to new ideals and new ideas which- 
were aboard and which found an eloquent exponent 
and faithful champion in Asutosh. 

The expansion of the functions of the University 
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in the Faculty of Law—which resulted in the 
establishment of University Law College—has an 
interesting history. The University was, as we 
have seen, an examining body and did not under¬ 
take any teaching either in Law or in any other 
subject ; and there were no less than 18 or 19 
■colleges in and outside Calcutta, that enjoyed 
the privilege of teaching Law ; upto 1880, the 
Oovernment Colleges only had attached Law classes ; 
in 1882, the Metropalitan Institution obtained 
affiliation in Law ; then many other 
colleges followed suit. 'Tt is a noteworthy 
fact*’ wrote Asutosh, tracing the history of the 
University Law College, “that we have not got 
any single college devoted entirely to the study 
of Law, as we have in the cases of Medicine and 
Engineering.as regards efficiency of these institu¬ 

tions--'Only one opinion is possible. I’hey are 
nowhere near the mark "No college has got a good 
Library or a sufficient number of efficient teachers. No 
attempt is made to enforce discipline among students.'* 
The Education Departments of the Governments 
of Bengal and of Eastern Bengal and Assam realized 
this unsatisfactory state of things and in almost 
all the Government and private colleges, law classes 
were closed. The solution of the problem of legal 
education seemed to Asutosh, *‘to close all Law 
classes, and for the University, to found a Law 
College like the Law Colleges in Madras, Bombay 
and Allahabad.*' Hence in July 1908, on the 
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motion of the Vice-Chancellor (Asutosh), the Senate, 
unanimously resolved to establish a University Law- 
College i with sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council, the University Law College was started 
with effect from -Inly 1909. This is, in the barest 
outline, an account of his reform of legal education 
imparted under the Universitj’’, 

The history of the developments and expansions 
of activities of the University in the domains of 
Letters and Science is a long and checkered one; 
we can only attempt a liarest and briefest outline. 
With the exception of the Tagore Professorship 
of Law (established in the early sixties of the last 
century),the University had had no Professorships of 
its own and had, as we said earlier no teaching 
functions —the detinite provisions of the new Act 
and the elaborate Regulations notwithstanding. 
On the suggestion of Mr. Justice Mookerjee, the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Government of India established 
the Minto Professorship of Economics, the first in 
the field. The duty of the Professor —it was settled 
—was to devote himself to the Science of Economics 
and its application to Indian Problems tind to deliver 
a course of not less than six lectures, The King 
George V Professorship of .Mental and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy and Hardinge Professorship of Higher Mathe¬ 
matics were next sanctioned by the Government of 
India (on the suggestion of the University) to com¬ 
memorate the visit of the King Emperor. In 1912 
the Carmaichael Professorship of Ancient Indian 
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History and Culture as well as two other Professor¬ 
ships in English and Comparative I’hilology,. 
were instituted. Thanks to the magnetic personality 
and persuasive powers of Asutosh, the University 
was able to secure very well-known and eminent 
scholars for these appointments. Messrs. Monohar 
Lall and Hamilton (Economics), B. N. Seal and S. 
Radhakrishnan (Philosophy), Young and tlullis 
(Mathematics', Henry Stephen (English) and Otto 
Strauss (Comparative Philology) were the first 
Professors. Besides these, two Fellowships of 
a permanent nature were created to carry on original 
research work with a view to promote the'advance¬ 
ment of learning.’ Ram Tanu Lahiri Research 
Fellowship was created out of the income of a fund 
made over by the son of the respected educationist, 
Mr. S, K, Lahiri, The duties of the Fellow are to 
investigate the history of Beiigalee Language and 
Literature. Mr. Dinesh Ch. Sen has all along been 
appointed to this Fellowship. The duties of the 
Sree Gopal Mullick Fellowship—as the other one 
is called—are mainly to deliver a course of lectures 
on Vedanta Philosophy iind its place in the Philo¬ 
sophical systems of the world and rdso to carry on 
research work in this direction. 

The Act of Incorporation which, as Asutosh had 
pointed out, was not quite cle;ir as to the means 
or agencies by and through which the students 
were to be proficient before thej'^ could be tested by 
the examinations of the University and then rewarded 
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with its'academical degrees’ ; unlike the Act oflucor* 
poration which tacitl 5 ’' assumed affiliated colleges, 
the Indian Universities Act, firstly, deals clearly 
witli, the colleges affiliated to, and are regarded 
as teaching cigencies, under the University; then 
it empowers the University, and stresses its obliga¬ 
tion, to take up teaching functions of its own 
through its professors and lecturers appointed for 
the purpose and‘to do all acts --\Yhich tend to the 
promotion of study and research.' But if both the 
University and its colleges were to carry on teaching 
functions, they must divide between them, the 
totality of teaching work—the latter teaching up 
to a certain stage and the former, the higher body, 
taking up all instruction and teaching, 
beyond and above it, as well as most 
of the real advancement of learning and research 
work, original thinking and intellectual activities 
with a view to fulfil its highest task—the contri. 
bution to the sumtotal of human knowledge and 
extension of the horizon of Truth. 

We have already said that one of the effects of 
the new Regulations coming into force was this 
that most of the colleges had the scope of their 
activities restricted, and in consequence, the Post- 
Graduate classes therein had to be closed. But provi¬ 
sions had to be made for higher studies and researches 
somewhere else. There were, hi>wever, on the staff 
of some of the colleges, men who were fitly qualified 
to take up Post-Graduate Teaching in some 
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subjects or other j on the otherhand there was atti 
ever increasing stream of earnest and advanced 
students—many of them, brilliant graduates and 
earnest scholars—ready and anxious to take up 
highest studies and research. The constructive genius 
and the firtile brain of Asutosh were quick to take 
what advantage they could, of the prevailing condi¬ 
tions and he was not slow to concieve and work out 
the plan that he translated into action. It occurred 
to him—and he decided to do it_to combine in 
groups, all those eminently qualified teachers, on 
the staff of the various Calcutta Colleges, who were 
quite fit for Post-Graduate work ; so each of these 
groups was, collectively and individually, capable 
of undertaking Post-Graduate Teaching in some 
branch or other. These groups of teachers—whose 
part-time services were lent to the University by 
their respective Colleges—were further strength¬ 

ened by wholetimc Lecturers, belonging not to any 
of the colleges but solely to the University, from 
which, the latter received full, and the former, 
proportionate, remunerations. Besides these, there 
were University Professors and Readers in various 
subjects. The Readers are generally eminent 
scholars and learned men, appointed for comparatively 
short periods, to deliver certain courses of 
lectures in special subjects, mainly for the benefit of 
advanced students and highly educated people. 
The University Professors are as a matter of course, 
appointed Tor longer periods to deliver lectures,. 
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‘on a synthetic plan and remain in constant contact 
with best student in each department” j more 
over, the highest teaching in each branch would be 
taken up by them ; they are also ‘to superintend the 
work of the University Lecturers’ in their department. 
It will be clear that the Professors are thus to 
guide and be engaged in the highest and most import¬ 
ant activities of the University in the domain of 
the advancement of learning and research. 

The progress of scientific education and the pro¬ 
motion of higher studies and research in science in 
Bengal has an interesting history ; long before the 
magnificent College of Science of the Calcutta 
University was planned and established by Asutosh, 
the cause of scientific education and research in 
our country found an ardent and indifatigable cham¬ 
pion in that illustrious countryman of ours—the 
late lamented Dr Mohendra Lall Sircar, C.I.E , D.L., 
M.D, j l>r. Sircar was not only a great pioneer in 
the field of scientific education, but a brilliant 
scholar and an enthusiastic worker; he advanced 
the cause of higher study and reseiirch in Bengal 
by devoting a whole lifetime of earnest effort,, 
persistent struggle and striking sacrifice, at a 
time when ‘'the value of scientific education was not 
sufficiently understood in India” The Indian Asso¬ 
ciation for the Cultivation of Science which he 
founded and which owed its existence and its pros¬ 
perity to his lifelong endeavour and untiring 
energy ‘is the oldest institution in India 
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'devoted exclusively to the cultivation of 
Physical Sciences' j and the Association not only 
lived but thrived j it has l>een long developing and 
expanding its activities; the investigations and 
research works carried on here has been widely 
published and Jippreciated ; it has also been contri¬ 
buting numerous papers to the scientific journals of 
the world ; it has given India one of the well-known 
scientists of the day—Dr. C. V. Kaman. Thus it 
has really, been the precursor of the University 
(’ollege of Science Jind thus the ground of Asutosh was 
thoroughly prepared by the pioneer works of the 
high souled Dr. Sircar. 

Besides this institution, there was no other col¬ 
lege in Bengal wholly devoted to science, though 
■St, Xaviers and Presideney Colleges afforded facili¬ 
ties for scieutific education. The new Act, however 
called upon the University to appoint University 
Professors in Science—as well as in Arts—and to 
erect, equip and maintain University Laboratory, 
Museums and ‘ in ; general to take whatever steps 
may be condusive to the furtherance of learning 
and research’. Himself jin enthusiastic devotee of 
science, a reputed scientific scholar and an earnest 
research worker from his Cfirly youth, Asutosh 
dreamt the dream of Ids alma mater providing 
ample facilities for scientific study and research he was 
even 'enraptured’ by it, though the University was 
as yet far from attempting the realization of the ideal. 
But Asutosh was not merely a dreamer of dreams— 
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not simply a dreamy idealist. He was determined 
to work for, and bring trbout, the fulfilment of this 
dream of his youth and the ambition of his man¬ 
hood, As he himself eloquently said in 1922, " It 
was in my deepest conviction that science htid 
unfettered the mind and enthroned reason-••and 
brought to mankind the message of intellectual 
enlightenment and liberty that I planned the founda¬ 
tion of the University College of Science and approa¬ 
ched for the fulfilment of my cherished ambition, 
two of the noblest sons of India— Sir Tarak Nath 
Palit and Sir Rash Behari (rhosh. With a genero¬ 
sity which has no parallel yn the history of educa¬ 
tion in British India, they gave away their wealth--- 
the savings of lifelong toil as members of legal 
profession•••” These eloquent words contain, in a 
nutshell, the history of the University College of 
Science and Technology which has added to the 
beauties of (,'alcutta and to the glories of India in 
the intellectual v/orld abroad. 

It is a truism to state that the development and 
expansions of a University worth the name, mean 
large capital outlay anrl considerable recurring 
expenditure; in the normal circumstances it is 
mainly the state in a modern democratic country, 
which comes forward to discharge its natural 
obligation in regard to education; for education is 
a matter of vital importance as much to the state 
as to the individual. But in India, the passage 
of the Indian Universities Act was not followed by 
13 
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any dramatic or automatic transformation of the 
University • it was reserved for Asutosh to work 
and fight every stage of the transformation j he 
imposed upon himself the gigantic task of initiating 
all reforms and innovations—as also of finding 
the ways and means for their progress. And for the 
magnificent endowments of Sir Tarak Nath Palit 
and Sir Rash Behari Ghosh which were the imme¬ 
diate cause and main factor in the establishment of 
the University College of Science we have mainly 
to thank Asutosh. On the 15th June 1912 Sir 
Tarak Nath Palit made over to the University, by 
a trust deed, money and land worth seven lacs, 
for the promotion of scientific and technical educa¬ 
tion and cultivation and advancement of science in 
Bengal, and for the purpose of foundation of a Univer¬ 
sity College of Science and Technology. The condi¬ 
tions were ; I. The University t(j found two Chairs,, 
one of Chemistry and the other of Physics, ll. The 
Chairs to be filled by Indians V)orn of Indian parents. 
Ill, The University (from its own funds), to provide 
suitable Lecture rooms. Laboratories, Libraries, 
Museums, workshops and other facilities for teaching 
and research and to erect, on the site of premises 
No. 92 Upper Circular Rotid, such structures. A 
few months afterwards—on the 8th October—Sir 
T. N. Palit made over to the University, subject 
only to his life interest, another seven lacs in money 
and land for the puriioses, and on the conditions 
mentioned above—the only reservation being that 
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the University was to set apart one Uic and apply 
the income for the benefit of advanced students in 
science, enabling them to carry on researches or 
investigation abroad, that is, outside India. 

In the interval of these two epoch-making gifts, 
the University approached the Government of India 
for substantial financial help to carry out the objects 
of Palit endowment j but the latter, though 
repeatedly asked and urged, refused to recognise 
their oblfgations to, and come to the rescue of, 
the University, in the momentous question of the 
establishment and equipment of the College of 
Science; they only permitted the University 
to apply Rs. 12,000 out of the total annual grant 
of Rs. 65,000, to this purpose and said * that 
the representations of the Calcutta University would 
be considered along with the claims of other 
institutions. Committed to the establishment of the 
College of Science when they accepted the Palit 
endowment, Asutosh h.ad to reconsider and cut 
short the original, plans and estimates ; but nothing 


‘ The Governmenl’s replies to the University’s appeals for help 
in l onnection with the College of Science, were charucteristie. “ The 
re<[ua8ts of the Calentta University will receive consideration in 
conjunction with the claims of other Universities and other branches 
of education...”. “When funds are available, the request of the 
University for further grants for higher teaching will be considered 
in conjuneitons with other demands —The Government of 
India’s letters dated 14th January 1913 and 23rd December 1913, 
resiieetively. 
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daunted by the Government’s indifference, he pro¬ 
ceeded with his noble work. 

In the meantime, another epoch making 
event in the history of this great institution 
took place, thanks to the sagacity and resourceful 
ness of Asutosh. This was unique gift of Rs. 10.00,000 
made over by Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh to the 
University to found four Chairs and eight Research 
Studentships, and to properly maintain the labora 
tory, in the College of Science. Dr. Ghosh’s stipu¬ 
lations were :—one Chair for each of the following 
subjects : (a) Applied Mathematics, (I 3 ) Physics, (C) 
•Chemistry and (d) Botany with special reference to 
.4griculture. The duties of the Professors are to 
carry on original research with a view to extend 
the bounds of knowledge and to improve, by the 
application of their researches, the Arts, Industries, 
Manufactures, and Agricultures of this country, (b) to 
stimulate and guide research by advanced students 
and”-to foster the growth of learning... two student¬ 
ships were to be attached to each Professor to carry 
on investigation under his guidance and generally 
to assist him •■•that the Chairs be always filled by 
Indians (born of Indian parents). Apart from the 
magnificent character of this gift—unique in the 
annals of University education in India—it came 
at the psychological moment when the University 
was in great difficulty, owing to the refusal of 
state help, in carrying out the accepted programme 
of Palit Trust Deed. 
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And the appointments to these Profesorships 
were the very best that could be possibly made in 
India—we have to thank Asutosh for the services of 
emiment scientists, which he was able to secure lor 
the University. To Palit Chairs of Chemistry and 
Physics v/ere called two of the most renowned and 
respected scholars whose names have become house¬ 
hold words through the length and breadth of 
India and whose fame has also spread abroad - 
Dr. P. C. Roy, and Dr. C. V. Raman. And to the 
Ghosh Chairs of applied Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Physics and Botany, were appointed Dr. Ganes 
Prosad, Dr. P. C. Alitter, Mr. Debendra Mohun 
Bose and Mr. S. P. Agharkar, respectably, all of 
whom were reputed schokirs, well-known for their 
researches and learning. 

Besides these developments and expansions of 
the functions of the University which marked its 
transformation—thanks to Asutosh’s constructive 
genius and untiring industry—into a home 
of higher teaching and culture, the cause of 
highest study and research, of original think¬ 
ing and intellectual activities received a great 
impetus at his hands —by his institution of 
Readerships in the University, and he was able to 
procure theiservices of distinguished Readers, “each an 
acknowledged master in his own special department 
and an unfailing source ol inspiration to the genuine 
students". And it was mainly due to his fame as a 
versatile scholar and profound student, as a great 
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jurist and prominent mathematician that he was 
able to induce and attract to his University—for the 
first time not only in its history but also in the 
history of higher education in British India—such 
a galaxy of distinguished scholars and savants, 
thinkers and scientists of international fame and 
belonging to all countries of the world. Thus was he 
able not only to raise his country and his University 
in the estimation of intellectual world abroad, but 
also to draw India in the mid currents of world 
thought and to turn his alma mater into a confluence 
and centre of world culture and world scholarship. 
Dr. Sir Paul Vinogradoff, one of the greatest jurists 
and thinkers of our age. who stood, in the words of 
Asutosh, 'in the foremost rank of investigators in 
historical jurisprudence’ was the University Header 
on the very interesting subject, ‘Kinship in Barly 
Law. ’ Dr. Harmann Jacobi, ‘one of the leading 
European Sanskritists of the present generation’ 
delivered a course of lectures on the 'History and 
Development of Indian Alankar’—a subject on which 
he is acknowledged to be the greatest living^ 
authority among Western Scholars. Dr. Lylvain 
Levi who is, 'one of the most distinguished of the 
present generation of French orientalists, and has 
invaded every conceivable corner in the domain of 
Oriental studies’ ...gave, as our University Reader, 
a course of lectures on the fascinating subjects— 
Hndia and her neighbours in Ancient Times’. Prof. 
•Harmann Oldenburgh who is one of the most 
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eminent orientalists and has a world wide reputa 
tion for scholarship, gave at our University, 'a 
masterly sketch of the method employed and results 
obtained’ in the domain of old Indian grammatical 
and mythological Research. Dr. Andrew Russel 
Forsyth who is one of the greatest mathematicians 
of the day and received the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor from the Universities of Oxford, Dublin, 
Manchester, Liberpul, Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
Christiania, lectured on ‘The Theory of Functions 
of two Complex Variables.’ Among other Readers 
were the late Mr, J. N. Das Gupta (on Bengal in 
the sixteenth century) j Mr. P'inlay Shirreas (on 
some recent Development in Indian Currency) ; 
Mr. Yamakama, a famous Japanese scholar and Mr. 
J N. Das Gupta (India, as depicted by the Chinese 
Travellers and European Travellers, in the seven¬ 
teenth century, respectably) •, Mr. Bhandarkar (on 
Indian Epigraphy), Mr. Dinesh Ch. Sen (on Vaisnab 
Literature of Medi.'cval Bengal). Besides these, 
.Asutosh was able to arrange, with the help of Sir 
•Alexander Pedlar, a former Vice-Chancellor, the 
delivery of courses of lectures by a number of 
scientific men of great eminence. These famous 
scholars were on their way to Astralia and were 
good enough to accept the invitation of Asutosh to 
lecture to his University; Mr. H. H. Turner, Savian 
Professor of Astronomy in the Oxford University 
Prof. E. W. Brown of Yale University ; Mr. H. E. 
Armstrong Professor of Chemistry in the Imperial 
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College of Science and Technology, Mr. W. M. 
Hicks, Professor of Physics in the University of 
Sheffield and Mr. William Betason, Professor of 
Physiology in the Royal Institution. 

These were^ in very brief and bald terms, some 
of the changes wrought, some of the innovations 
effected and reforms carried out in the University 
and in the system of higher education} before he 
laid down the reins of his onerous and exalted 
office in 1914 - after a jjrotracted tenure—Asutosh 
might be said to have called fairly into being the 
great Teaching and Research University at Calcutta 
which, under his fostering care and inspiring 
idealism, has all along been expanding and 
developing its functions and activities. And Asutosh 
was then amply justified in declaring that 
a considerable portion of what we have accom¬ 
plished may be designed as new creation, that we 
have planned and carried out what had previously 
been hardly imagined and certainly not been 
attempted either here or in any other Indian 
University.'' With these memorable words he 
brought to a close his great speech which has made 
the Convocation (of 1914) a memorable event in 
the annals of the University ; " Uet us, therefore,, 

advance, the banner of progress in hand, with 
bold and unwary steps....the rising generation has 
availed itself with eagerness, nay, enthusiasm, of. 
the opportunities we have created for higher 
studies, that sparks of new inextinguishable fire- 
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kindled in our midst have already leapt to all parts 
of India and that sister Universities are eager to 
emitate and emultate what we have boldly initiated. 

1 feel that a mighty spirit has been aroused, a 
spirit that will not be quenched; and this conviction 
is a deep comfort to me when I Uike leave from 
work dear to me for so many weighty reasons" 
He ended with a fervent prayer “for the perennial- 
welfare of our alma mater - jind of that greater 
parental divinity to whom even our great 
University is a mere hand maid as it were—my 
beloved Mother land.’' 

The seven years' interval between Asutosh's 
first retirement from, and second assumption of, 
the office of Vice-Chancellorship, witnessed many 
important events in the history of higher education 
in Bengal, nay even, in India ; the most significant 
of these was, of course, the la!)Ours of the Calcutta 
University Commission, appointed by Lord Chelms¬ 
ford's Government with the olyect of investigating 
the whole problem, and improving the entire system, 
of higher education imparted under the tiuspices of 
the Calcutta University. The Commission which 
included eminent scholars and educationists of Eng¬ 
land and India such as Messrs—Gregory, Ramsay 
Muir, Hartog, Sir Asutosh and Dr. Zebuddin Ahmed 
of Aligarh, kiboured for nearly two years, visiting 
every centre of higher study and education through 
the length and breadth of India; the report—which 
was unanimous—was as elaborate as the enquiry 
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was thorough, and left nothing to be desired but 
threw light on every topic and every question of 
educational policy and programme. It will be 
quite beyond our limited scope to dwell at length, 
on the Report of the Commission or to emphasise 
the importance and necessity of its recommendations ; 
we shall briefly refer to it later on. But before 
the Commission laboured, another very important 
■Committee worked and reported. The Government 
of India appointed a strong Committee to advise 
them as to the best way of consolidating the Post- 
Graduate studies in the Calcutta University ; this 
'Committee was presided over by Asutosh, and 
included, among others, Drs. P, C. Roy, B. N. Seal, 
Messrs, Hamilton, Howell, Hornell, Wordsworth. 
The Report of the Committee, thanks to .Asutosh’s 
personality, to his powers of persuasion and his 
masterly presentation of his case, was unanimous 
and it presented ‘;in elaborate scheme of reconstruc¬ 
tion,’ which was approved both by the Government 
of India and the Rector—Lord Carmaichael, 
The Senate, after a protracted debate, framed 
Regulations, to translate into execution, the scheme 
and the principles formulated in the Report of the 
Committee ; after their approval by Lord Ronald- 
shay, the Regulations were finally sanctioned by 
the Government of India (on the 26th June 1917) 
.for the Post Graduate Teaching in various subjects 
in Arts and Sciences. 

As was pointed out by Lord Ronaldshay, these 
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Regulations marked an 'important land mark’ in 
the history of higher education in Bengal j we have 
already seen that the Indian Universities Aet and 
the Regulations framed thereunder, aimed at the 
transformation of a purely ‘examining body’ into 
a home of highest studies and rcsearehes, and the 
scheme and the Regulations now sanctioned marked 
this definite change ; in consequence of these, the 
Post-Graduate Councils in Arts and Science came 
into tieing and are composed of all the University 
teachers, four members of the Senate and all the 
heads of First-grade Colleges j the management and 
organization of the Post-Graduate teaching and 
research were entrusted to these Councils, which 
have the privilege to elect its own President and 
its own Executive Committee, and the latter, its 
own Chairman ; besides these. Boards of higher 
studies w’erc also created for particular subjects of 
studies, to deal with academic matters of the sub¬ 
jects concerned; and as w^e have said more than 
once, Asutosh wais elected, from the very begin¬ 
ning, to the Presidentship of these Councils as well 
as to the Chairmanship of these Executive Com¬ 
mittees, and to most of the Boards of Higher studies, 
as well. 

But liefore Asutosh was called again to the 
exalted office in 1921, man^" momentous events 
occured ; one which is of supreme importance to 
the progress and prosperity, development and 
expansions of the Universit 3 \—-specially in the 
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domain of Science—was another munificent gift of 
Rs. 11.43.000 by Sir Rash Behari Ghosh. As 
Mr. S, R. Das once pointed out,* directly or 
indirectly or both, Asutosh was a powerful factor 
in this and similar other magnificent donations. 
‘This sum will be held by the University as an 
integral part of the original gift’ and only 
new conditions were that two new Chairs (one for 
Applied Chemistry and the other for Applied Physics) 
were to be established. Two other similar events 
took place which went a long way to advance the 
cause of higher study and research. By his last will 
and testament (dated 22-3-20), Sir Rash Behari, made 
over to the University, another sum of Rs. 2.50 000 
for the purpose of founding three annual Fellowships 
(two of which, must be devoted to scientific sub¬ 
jects). The duties of the Fellows are to investigate 
educational methods idiro.ad in their special l^ranches 
of study or to undertake Research in any special 
branch of learning. The other event w^ls the 
remarkable gift of R.s 5.50.000 by Kumar Guroo 
Prosad 6ing of Khaira for the promotion of higher 
study in Arts and in Science. So large a hand had 
Asutosh in this gift, that the donor left him entirely 

* Reftii-ringto his tragic-ilwUh. Mr. 8. K. Das, AclvoratK General, 
said, ill the course of his tritnifc in the presence of all the .ludgcs 
assembled in Chief .lustice’s room It was cine to his persua¬ 

sive elociuence and his great work at the University, that the late 
Sir Tarak Nath Palit and the late Sir Rash Behari Ghosh were 
induced to make such munificent donations to the Science College 
attached to the University.” 
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free to formulate and work any suitable scheme 
he might think fit. Mention must also be made to 
two other donations which resulted in the institu¬ 
tions of systematic lectures. Babu G, C. Ghosh gave 
away one lac of rupees to found the 'Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh Lectures’ ((juinquenially) in 
Comparative Religion, Lastly, Asutosh, himself, 
made Over Rs. 40.000 to found an annual course of 
lectures-called after his dear departed daughter, 
Kamala Lectures—in some aspects of Indian Life 
and Thought. 

But thc.sc unheard-of expansions, reforms and 
developments notwithstanding, the University 
was to pass through a series of crisis : leakage of 
question papers, establishment of new Univer¬ 
sities curtailing its jurisdiction and financial 
resources, the end of the great War which shattered 
the financial stability of the Governments, the 
inauguration of the Reforms which put a financial 
millstone round Ilen.gal’s neck and lastly, the great 
Non-co-operation .Movement which swayed the 
youths and the students of the country' and ‘sbook 
their I'aitli in established law and order and like a 
whirl^^dad swept them away from the peaceful 
avocations of the scholars’. At such a critical 
juncture, to ‘shoulder the responsibility and 
management of a great University, steadily expand¬ 
ing and developing, w.as a manifestly hazardous 
adventure’ indeed, but Asutosh courageously launched 
upon it, he was attracted to it, mainly because—as 
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he aptly said— 'the greater the peril of the task, the 
more attractive the performance of the duty.’ So 
once more he was offered the Vice-Chancellorship- 
by Lord Ronaldshay, with the cuncurrence of Lord 
Chelmsford and though it was ‘the greatest 
surprise of his life’— for he finally took leave from 
‘work dear to me for so many weighty reasons’ - he 
accepted the offer j and he was under no illusion 
that it would be a bed of roses. 

Asutosh’s activities in this second tenure of his 
Vice-Chancellorship have two aspects—destructive 
and constructive. In the first year, so long as Lord 
Ronaldshay, a distinguished scholar himself, was in 
Bengal as Rector or Chancellor of the University, 
there was no trouble and from his place as the 
business head of the University as well as its acade¬ 
mic head—the President of both the Councils 
Post Graduate Teaching in Arts and Science— 
Asutosh was left free to devote all his constructive 
abilities and energies to consolidating, harmonising 
and strengthening the various branches of studies 
and researches opened in the University. But the 
financial position of the University was steadily 
going from bad to worse; apart from the blow 
dealt by the Non-co-operation Movement and the 
loss due to the establishment of other Universities 
restricting its jurisdiction, the unprecedented expan¬ 
sions of the University and the working of the 
various departments of higher studies, with efficient 
and even brilliant staff, meant a large recurring 
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expenditure—beyond its own limited resources. 
It is a truism to state that the developments and 
activities of a renovated University like Calcutta's 
were and are bound up with the real progress and 
prosperity of the nation ; the former has a right to 
substantial help from 'the custodians of public 
funds,’a right to be‘amply and nobly housed - wc-ll 
equipped and handsomely endowed.'' But the 
atmosphere and mentality of the (Government in 
Bengal—so fir as the Calcutta University was 
concerned—underwent a radical change with the 
assumption of office by Lord Lj'tton. Instead of 
coming to the rescue of the University and recognis¬ 
ing and acting up to their duty and obligation 
to it, the Government and their supporters in the 
Legislative Council stiffened their iittitude and were 
determined to take advantage of the grave finan¬ 
cial Crises of the University, to curtail its limited 
autonomy, integrity and initiative—to restrict 
the power and influence of Asutosh therein 

and to bring it under more effective official 
c.antrol—by legislative enactment. Now ensued a 
bitter controversj’’, a desperate conflict between 
the all-powerful Government, naturally the masters 
of the situation, and an individual citizen and an 
institution, both under the former. 

We have no space, nor any intention, to go into 
the det ails of the virulent controversy, that raged 

"Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address at the Calcutta University, 

iyo4. 
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round the vexed question of University Reform; 
it is no doubt true that the eonstitution of the 
University under the Act of 1904 was long out of 
■date and against the spirit of the times, against the 
spirit of the Reformed Constitution of the country. 
But even this obsolete Act and the various Regulations 
framed thereunder—syjecially those following the 
Report of Post-Graduate Consolidation Committee 
of 1916—allowed some autemomy in the internal 
and academic affairs. But Ixrth the Government 
and their supporters in the legislature wanted to 
tighten the grip of the Government over, and aimed 
at taking away the limited autonomy of, the 
University ; all of them wanted to curb the influ¬ 
ence, and end the ascendency of Asutosh who 
completely dominated both the academic as well as 
the administrative sides of the University, The 
financial crisis that faced the University assumed 
such grave proportions, owing to the indifference 
and unreasonableness of the Government refusing 
to come to its rescue, that nothing short of closing 
its various departments of studies and researches 
was the imminent fact. On the other hand, three 
distinct and definite attempts at retrogressive legisla¬ 
tion were made ; the tVovernment themselves drafted 
a Bill which never saw the light of day, though it 
was confidentially circulated to the Senators. Both 
the Governor and his ‘responsible’ Minister were 
prime movers in this direction ; two prominent 
.members of Bengal Council were responsible for two 
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reactionary Bills; Mr. S. N, Mullick's Bill provided 
for a Board of Accounts and a Treasurer who was 
to be something like an Accountant-General j it also 
aimed at a Senate mainly elected from various 
constituencies Mr. J. N. Basu’s Bill provided for a 
Senate also mainly elected on a purely communal 
principle with a reservation of seats for Mahomedans. 
But both the Bills sought to revive the hector and 
to give the Minister this dignified office, making, 
him practically supreme in all matters of the 
University, internal, academic or administrative. 

‘ Ditcher" referred thus to these Bills, in the 
Capital.’—“The two reformers referred to--Mr. 
S. N. Mullick and Mr. J. N. Basu both of whom 
would make the Minister of Education Rector of 
of the Calcutta University with power to control 
the Senate with his heart’s desire which may take 
the form of putting his pigmy knife into the calf of 
a giant V^ice-Chancellor of transcendent worth ’’ 
Both the Bills aimed at making the Minister supreme 
in the constitution and administration of the Univer¬ 
sity. Those were the days of Non-co-operation and 
the Legislative Council was cletin packed with 
loyalists and constitutionalists ; tind the Govern¬ 
ment always commanded a large majority therein ; 
so the situation was desperate from the University 
Ykfmt of view; but, happily, public opinion was 
thoroughly roused against the reactionary proposals; 
and even the veteran educationist and renowned 
scientist. Dr. P. C. Roy—who could never be accused 
14 
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of any undue partiality towards Asutosh —left his 
test-tube and raised his emphatic voice against 
the subversive movement to ‘ reform ' the 
University ‘ out of ‘existence’. Happily for 

XJniversity and Asutosh; the greatest source of 
support and strength came from the most authentic, 
authoritative and independent quarters—from the 
Reports of the Royal Commission on the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge in England, of the Sadler 
Commission, as well as from independent administra¬ 
tors and rulers; in India. “ If there were any 
danger ” the Commissioners tersely declared in 
England, that grants of public money would 
lead to State interference with opinion in 

the Universities, it might be the less of the two 
evils that they should decline in efficiency rather 
than lose their independence in order to obtain 
adequate means.” In the course (h‘ his Address to 
the Allahabad University, Sir Harcourt Butler said, 
”••• There is one matter which causes me some little 
apprehension, namely, a tendency to interfere with 
the freedom and initiative of the University from 
outside. ■ I am impressed by the consideration that 
any undue interference with the University will 
militate against the future development not only 
of the University but also of the province - ’’ Sir 
Keginald Craddock, First (Chancellor of Rangoon 
University said in the course of a speech in 1922, 
Any such pressure (from official quarters, to 
'invade the independence of the Senate,’ or 'to 
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starve the University and the constituent Colleges’) 
would have to be stoutly resisted l)y the Univer¬ 
sity itself, as indeed by all citizens in Burma who 
lirefer the genuine to the sham and arc not to be 
imposed upon by ililacious ideals of national welfare. 
A University so enchained will be a body without 
a soul- ’’ It is not quite well-known—but it is a 
fact—that the Governor of Assam, the llon’ble Member 
of the (jovernor-Generars Executive Council, 
in charge of Education, and the Hon’ble Minister 
and Director of Public Instruction, Assam, (who 
are, all of them, Felk)ws) were won over by Asutosh ; 
—at any rate they did not support the official and 
non-official Bills intended to limit the autonomy of 
the University. 

But the monumental deport of the Sadler 
Commission brought the greatest succour to the 
hands of Asutosh ; in this Report which was the 
result of protracted deliberations, and of a most shitt¬ 
ing enquiry and prolonged tour, the Commissioners 
sought to preserve the autonomy and integrity of 
the University' as well as to recognise the ‘demands 
of the democratic principle’ Ijy proposing the 
creation of an Academic Council to deal indepen 
dently with the academic affairs and educational 
matters, as also of a Court to be the supreme 
body of the University largely composed of elected 
members, representative of every shade of opinion and 
interest in the country and ‘vested with extensive 
legislative and financial functions in the admini-- 
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tration of the University;' and the connecting link 
between the two was to be an Executive Council 
entrusted with the management of financial and 
administrative affairsbesides, there was to be 
a Board of Secondary Education. Various Univer¬ 
sities in India took advantage of the constructive 
proposals of the Commission and carried out the 
contemplated reforms into their structure ; but 
nothing was done in the Calcutta University—the 
very University for whose benefit the Commission 
was appointed. The numerous critics of Asutosh 
and the newly awakened ‘reformers’ left the elabo¬ 
rate and illuminating Report severely alone and 
applied their own ‘surplus virgin minds’—to use 
Sir A. Choudhuri’s pithy words—to the glorious 
work of reformation, without caring at all for 
the recognized authorities and ■ advanced and 
accepted thought (in progressive countries) in educa¬ 
tional matters. It will be beyond our scope to dwell 
at length on this most critical juncture in the historr" 
of higher education in Bengal, but the fact remained 
that inspite of their immense resources, unlimited 
power and natural vantage position as the custodians 
of public funds, the official reformers had to 
curb down their reforming zeal the fact was that 
the reactionary forces that gathered round the 
official standard, the ominious clouds that threatened 
to destroy the independence and integrity of the 
University and sap the foundation and structure 
of the sacred Temple of Knowledge and Learning,. 
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were routed by the sturdy independence, indomita- 
ible courage and heroic stand of Asutosh. It is this 
light, this noble stand and the ‘tiger* qualities 
displayed by him which won him the striking 
tribute from the greatest thinker-poet of our age ; 
Tagore, said in course of his ‘tribute of appreciation ’ 

“.Asutosh heroically fought against heavy odds 

for winning freedom for our education • ” 

Apart from his stubborn and unbending attitude 
and desperate fight that he had to put up all along, 
three of his feats stand out in broad relief, as they 
contributed a good deal to his hard-fought victory. 
One was a unique utterance of his in the Senate 
when the university was faced with bankruptcy 
.and starvation, in which he enunciated the glorious 
doctrine of ‘freedom first, freedom second and freedom 
always’, and avowed that he would go abegging 
from door to door, like the ‘rishis’ of old, rather than 
surrender the birth-right of the University} as Dr. 
Sylvain Levi says, ‘Never did Sir Asutosh rise to 
greater heights than at this crisis'. Next was his 
brilliant and bold Convocation Address (d’ 1922 ; in 
this heroic utterance of his, he mercilessly exposed 
the utter hollowness of the preposterous pretensions 
of the ‘reformers’ and justified his standpoint by 
referring to the highest educational and administra¬ 
tive authorities and ended with a peroration that 
will live for ever in the annals of his country's free- 
■ dom. ‘' We can not shut our eyes to the facts” declared 
he boldly, in the immediate presence of the Governor 
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and the Ministers and other reformers, "that there 
have been almndant indications of what looks 
like a determined eouspiracy to brings the University 
into disesteem and discredit. satirist, gifted 
with uncommon sense of humour, recently classified 
the members of this eonfideracy as political adven¬ 
turers, academic imposters and sanctimonious critics. 
1 can not vouch for the logical accuracy of this 
classification, much less for its completeness...They 
appear to have discovered from the depths of their 
inner consciousness and without adequate knowledge 
of the academic affairs in other parts of the civilized 
world that our activities have been developed on an 
e.'ctravagant scale'". But perhaps his greatest contri¬ 
bution to this fight for 'freedom for our education,’ 
his most remarkable stand in the unequal battle 
to win independence for our academic life and thought 
was his historic letter to Lord LA’tton, in which 
he sternly refused the Oovernor’s ‘insulting offer’ of 
Vice-Chancellorship, which is unique and unparallelled 


*“A Convocation spoouli liv Sir Asutosh iMooterjeti is not an 
accident or an episode, but an event in the educational development 
and progress of India. In the present crisis through which Calciitta 
University is passing one loo’:s to him for a diagnosis of unimpca- 
cliable accuracy ; for a prognosis of conlident rclialiility. He did 
not disappoint ns on Satuiday ; on the contrary he e.v.cceded our 
e.\.pectations. He stood up foiir-srinare in moral and intellectual 
grandeur to answer the criticism concentrated upon him...and only 
the intellectually dishonest could fail to be wholly responsive to his 

candour of soul and plenary vision of life."’-‘The CapitaU 

dated Sllth March, 1923. 
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in the history of British rule in India and will hand 
down his name to the generations and generations 
to come, as a fearless patriot, as a scrupulous guar¬ 
dian of the highest honour and best interests of the 
nation above all, as a 'man’ ‘who can speak and act 
fearlessly aecording to his convictions’-- After this 
manly refusal. Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu weis 
appointed to be his successor. Mr. Basu, an old 
Senator and a veteran iJublie man and statesman, 
showed no indication to trifle with the integrity of 
his ‘aim mater’, but brought an open mind to bear 
on his arduous task. Unfortunately he could not 
continue long in office and died, shortly 
after. He was succeeded by one of .4sutosh's 
colleagues on the Bench—Sir Ewert Greaves. 
But Sir Ewert proved a Tartar and strictly 
followed in .4sutosh’s footstep -. holding fast to his 
Ideal, he strikingly upheld the best of traditions 
of Asutosh and stoutly fought for the independence, 
and welfare of the University. Thus the Damocles’ 
sword hanging over the university was withdrawn. 

It is a welcome relief to turn from the sickening 
trends and tendencies of the unhappy controversy 
to the brighter and better aspects of his achieve¬ 
ments ; if we have to bid goodbye to the unflinching 
and invincible fighter and the bold and skillful 
strategist, we have to deal with the statesman, the 
patriot and the reformer in the realm of education. 
Looking back after the lapse of some years, it seems a 
real miracle, an unfathomable mystery that the man 
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-who fought SO desperately, and with such super¬ 
human skill and courage, with such tireless energy 
and endurance, brought to a successful close, the 
unequal fight with the Governor, the Minister and 
the Legislature, could, during the same period, 
leave such a remarkable record of constructive 
activities and striking achievements. And the 
engulfing conflicts and bitter controversies notwith¬ 
standing, there was no lessening of the stirrings 
of new life called into being, no waning of the 
new spirit breathed, no slackening of the new 
energy infused by Asutosh into the ‘ steel frame¬ 
work ’ of the University ; so that Prof James 
Wilford Garner of the University of Illions and a 
scholar of international fame, delivered, at the Uni¬ 
versity, a course of brilliant lectures, on the Develop¬ 
ment of International Law the well-known Prof, 
Arther Antony Macdonnel of Oxford, delivered, as the 
first Stephenos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lecturer, a course 
of lectures, on *< omparative Religion’; Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch discour.sed on Indian Arts, its contact 
with Arts of other civilizations and its place in the 
system of Indian ..Esthetics ; in this period, too. 
Sir Rash Behari Ghosh Travelling Fellowsaips were, 
for the first time, awarded to the distinguished scho¬ 
lars who went alrroad to investigate educational 
methods and to carry on research in special branches 
of learning ; the Degree of Bachelor of Commerce was 
first instituted and radical changes were made in the 
Regulations of the Matriculation Examinations and 
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tlie intellectual output of research and original 
■works, also, steadily increased in variety and quality. 

In accordance with the new Regulations sanc¬ 
tioned on the 26th June, 1917, the University was 
called upon to arrange for, and it did undertake, 
teaching and researches in Jis many as twenty 
main branches of knowledge, such as ; Sanskrit, Pali, 
Arabic, Persian, English Indian Vernacular, Com¬ 
parative I’hilology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Physics, 
'Chemistry, Physiology, Botany, Geology, Zoology, 
Experimental Psychology, History, Political Economy 
and Political Philosophy. But to name the sul> 
jects is Imt to understate the truth , for, each of 
them IS composed ot several groups ■ in the main 
department of S uiskrit, for instance, arrangements 
had have to be made for study and research in nine 
distinct groups : Literature, Vedas, Law and 
Science of Interpretation, Vedanta, Sankhya, Yoga, 
Nyaya and Vaishesik. General Philosophy, Prakrit 
and Epigraphy. Few people realize the magnitude 
of and possibilities in, the subjects taught ; Asutosh 
nicely observed, ‘truth is that the term Sanskrit, 
though composed of only eight letters, conotes in the 
domain of knowledge an empire by itself’. In the 
departmeiits of Pali—which, in the words of Lord 
Ronaldshay, cover ‘the far-rejiching field of Buddhistic 
studies’—there are provisions for four groups ; 
Literary, Philosophy, Epigraphic and Mohajanic; 
in the branch of Islamic studies, facilities exist for 
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teaching and research in Theosophy, Philosophy, 
Literature, Rhetoric, Grammar and Science. The 
Study of Tibetan in an Indian University has an 
importance all its own ; for it is essential ft)r a proper 
‘reconstruction of the history of Indian civilization 
during the first thousand years of Christian era ; 
for in this dark period innumerable Sanskrit Ijooks 
were carried into the mount.ain fastnesses of 
Tibet and translated by learned Lamas; the 
originals have disappeared but the translations are 
still preserved as the ‘memorials of Indian eiviliza- 
tion’. The late lamented Sjs. Sarat Chandra Das and' 
Satis Chandra Vidj-abhusan were the only scholars 
amongst us who could probe into the mysteries of 
these studies; the University, with considerable 
difficulty, was able to make some lieginning in this, 
fascinating subject. Major Cara])be]l, the political 
officer at Sikhim and a reputed Tibetan scholar, 
induced the Dalai Luama to send out to the Uni¬ 
versity the Tibetan scholar Geshc Lobzang Targe ; 
but he went back as he could find no one who could 
discourse with him on eqintl terms# Thanks, how 
-ever, to the enterprising zeal of Asutosh, he was subse¬ 
quently able to secure two scholarly Lamas for the 
advanced students. The University has, moreover, a 
splendid collection of Tibetan block prints and 
manuscripts, the library of the late Mr. Sarat Ch, 
Das and more than one hundred volumes on various 
subjects. Closely connected are the study of Chinese 
and Japanese, for which arrangements have been 
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made. We need not refer at length to the numerous 
branches and branches within branches, to the various 
departments of studies that Asutosh founded in the 
Calcutta University ; let us, however, mention two 
distinct departments the estal)lishraeat of which has 
been his life-long dream, as it is certainly the crown¬ 
ing achievement of his brilliant career as an edu¬ 
cational reformer, as an intellectual regenerator, as a 
constructive statesman and a farseeing patriot of his 
country ; these are the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture and the Department of 
Indian Vernaculars,- in the former, |)roYisions have 
been made for the study of Vedic and Epic India, 
political history of Fost-Vedic i)erio(l and the his 
torical geography of Ancient India ; o])tional subjects 
are Archcieology, Social and Constitutional History,. 
Mathematics and Astronomy, Racial and Anthro- 
grajjhic History ; and under the insihration and able 
leadership of Asutosh, the University has-immense 
difficulties (for want of suiCilrle text boohs) notwith- 
studing—arranged for teaching and research in such 
diver.se branches of Ancient Indian History as these 
Indian Epigraphy. Indian Fine Arts^ Indian 
Iconography, Indian Coinage, Indian Palaeography, 
Indian Architecture, Indian Mathematics, Indian 
Race Origin, Indian Economic Rife, Indian Social Life, 
Indian Administration, Indian Religion and Indian 
Astronomy. The departments of vernacular litera¬ 
tures and languages are among the normal features 
in the life and working of the Universities all the 
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world over, and it sounds like a paradox that the 
inauguration of this department should be reckoned 
as one of his crowning achievements in his triumphant 
career ; but unfortunately, Indian Vernaculars were 
relegated co the background in Indian Universities ; 
Asutosh, as we have seen, fought, so far back as 1892 
for the recognition of Bengalee in the University 
•Curriculum; though baffled on that occasion, 
he never relaxed his exertions and his zeal 
for his cause and it was due to his persistent 
endeavour, his patriotic fervour and his creative ima¬ 
gination, that the Indian vernaculars came into their 
right place in the premier University in India ; provi¬ 
sions have thus been made for teaching in Bengalee 
Hindi, Guzrati, Oriya (principal languages), Assamese 
Urdu, .Vlaithali, Telagu. Tamili, Carnarcse, Malayan 
and Sinhalese. .And in furtherance of the ‘scheme of 
irreparation and puljlicatioii of typical selections in 
all the Indian vernaculars from the earliest stages 
to the modern time’ tJie University brought out 
splendid volumes, giving specimens from the earliest 
manuscripts, in Beu,galee, Hindi, and Zendavesta. 
-And besides the eight Professorships (in the domain of 
Science) created with the Palit and Ghosh Endow¬ 
ments, Asutosh founded five more Chairs out of the 
munificent .gifts of Ks. 5.5u.U00 by Kumar Guru Prosad 
•Sing of Khaira : such as Chairs of Chemistry, Physics. 
Agriculture, Indian Pine Arts and Indian Einguis- 
■tics ana Phonetics. The University maintains two 
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Chairs, one for Botany and the other, for Zoology 
As we have already said the Departments of Indiait 
vernacular and of Ancient Indian History and Cul¬ 
ture as well as the University College of Science and 
Technology stand out prominently as the most remark¬ 
able of his achievements in the region of intellectual 
regeneration and educational progress of his country. 
As he said in 1922 “There is no other University in. 
India where fiicili ties are provided for the cultivation, 
of Indian Vernaculars on so extensive a scale. But 
let me ask, whether this would have been possible 
unless the University had a department of Pali which 
included learned Sinhalese monks, a department of 
Sanskrit which included a Prakritist professing the 
.lain religion, a department of Islamic studies which 
included Persian scholars, a department of Compara¬ 
tive t-'hilology which included a Gazrati scholar, a 
department of History which included a Mahrati 
scholar, a department of Economies which included a 
Telegu scholar, and a department of Anthropology 
which included a Tamil and Malayan s.:holar. It is 
because the University comprises men of high intel¬ 
lectual at tainments in so many branches of human 
knowledge, it is because the University has broken 
through the Ijarriers of narrow provincialism ..that it 
has become possible to open the new’- department of 

‘'Siiuu Asutosh’s death, three Chairshure been sanctioned, tO be 
naiTud after hitii and devoted to some o£ the subjette, close to his 
heurt—Chairs of Islamic tnid Oriental Stiidie.s and of Mediaeval and 
Modern Indian Histoi-y. 
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Indian Varnaculars... . It is the unique triumph of 
this XJniYersity that it was the first here or-elsewbere 
to establish a Chair devoted exclusively to the promo- 
tion of study and research in Ancient Indian History 
and Culture and that it was also the first seat ol learn¬ 
ing where the highest degree in the Faculty of Arts 
•could be earned as a result of competent knowledge 
of the subject, which must be captivating to all 
truly patriotic Indians.” The supreme importance 
of this department can hardly be overestimated 
from the point of view of a proper reconstruction 
of a fuller and truer history of Ancient India j 
— specially when, in the face of facts and traditions 
recently brought to light, so well-known a scholar 
and author, as the late Mr, Vincent Smith, asserted 
that India was not suitable for democratic insti¬ 
tutions. Even the famous Cambridge History, 
in the words of Asutosh has not realized our highest 
conception of historical work,■••The time, however, 
has not yet arrived for undertaking a history of 
ancient Indian History and Culture from the 
standpoint of philosophic student of History. 
Notwithstanding the labours of generations of 
assiduous scholars in many lands, we are still on 
the threshold”... Let us again quote from his 
former speech, “we feel encouraged from time 
to time when so eminent critics, so sagacious 
and impartial as, Prof. Poacher, Dr. Thomas or Prof, 
Sylvain Levi, come forward generously to recognise 
our efforts to wake up interest in these neglected 
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fields and to carry the horizon of India, beyond present 
'India. And yet let it not be forgotten that in the 
department of Science perhaps more than in the 
department of Letters, Ugiversity teachers and 
students, have systematically carried out original 
investigation of acknowledged value. We have, 
indeed made the University College of Science a 
nursery of young men of exceptional ability— 
Mathematicians, Ph 3 ^sicists, Chemists, Botanists, 
Zoologists—whose researches have been eagerly 
accepted for publication by scientific societies and 
scientific periodicals in foremost seats of learning in 
Europe, America and Japan”. 

Apart from these reforms and innovations which 
have changed the structure as well as the life and 
working of the University, transforming it into a 
centre of highest studies and researches. Asutosli*s 
regime synchronised with a steady, phenomenal 
and unprecedented rise in the number of gradua¬ 
tes and undergraduates turned out by the University. 
Before Asutosh stepped into the leadership of 
our academic life and thought, the number of students 
at the various institutions and of the candidates 
appearing at the University examinations, were very 
small j but with Asutosh’s ascendancy in the affairs 
of tin; University, the movement* of educational 

* “ ' he growing- demand of the people of Bengal for educational 
faeilitii's is one of the most impressive features of our age and is in 
itself healthy and admirable” ... The Report of the Calcutta 
University (Sadler) Commission. 
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progress and expansion received a great impetus, and' 
the demands of popular education, of liberal culture 
and of enlightenment became widespread find incess¬ 
ant and the demands came from all quarters and 
are ever on the increase; the new generations in 
Bengal with their innatelonging for, and loveof,study 
and learning, came, in their ever increasing numbers 
to the shrine of the Goddess of Learning ; and the 
educational institutions of the province doubled; the 
annual rush of the candidates at the University 
examinations became tremendous ; Asutosh rose equal 
to the occasion, grasped and faced the situation, in a 
manly and patriotic way ; himself an ardent student 
and enthusiastic scholar, he was not at all alarmed 
by this welcome invasion of the sacred temple of the 
Mother by so many thousands of devotees ; he deli¬ 
berately refrained from stiffening their course ; rather 
did he work to smooth their path and blessed their 
careers with the University's hall mark ; the result 
was that his dream, his hope and his ambition to 
endow every villiage, every hamlet, nay every home 
in Bengal with its graduate and its undergraduates 
was on the road to its realization ; '' in this 
nation-wide policy he did not aim at ideal excellence 
or perfection ; but deliberately and courageously 


*A comparisson belwuuii tlia annual numbers of {iradnates before 
and during, Aftulosh’s regime, will sitcak for itself . 

1883—1908—Average aiiiuial number of graduates-4:t8 

1909—1915— Do Do Do 1027 

1916—1924— 1)0 Do Do 2464 
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svorked to “scatter the seeds of science and of song, 
that cli mate, corn, animals, men, may be milder, 
and germs of love and benefit may be multiplied. ” 

These were, in a nutshell, a barest outline of 
some of the innovations and achievements of his 
glorious career as a reformer and creator in the 
realm of education; but like all creations and reforms, 
and the workings of all forward policies and the 
pursuits of new ideals—his measures had their full 
share of criticism and appreciation; like all.reformers 
and creators in history, he was virulently con¬ 
demned as well as intensel}^ admired and profusely 
applauded ; we can only refer to some of these 
criticisms and appreciations and this, very briefly. In 
consideration of most of these criticisms, one is 
invariably struck with a good deal of irrelevancy, of 
loose thinking and confusion of ideas displayed not 
only by the man in the street, but also b 3 '- those who 
are expected to be more well-informed. A very 
common type of criticism—forcibly urged but falla¬ 
cious all the same—is this ; the University (under 
the inspiration and leadership of Asutosh) has 
been unnecessarily swelling the volume of popular 
discontent and adding to the growing economic 
distress of the people, bv an increasing flow- 
of graduates and under-graduates ; but it is easily 
forgotten that this economic distress is world¬ 
wide, that this popular discontent and unemploy¬ 
ment are inseparable from the critical period 
of transition which nations and individuals are 
15 
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passing through ; nor are these serious evils, of Uni¬ 
versity’s making, far less of its seeking . this hydra¬ 
headed demon of popular economic distress and 

discontent has not suddenly come to the front_it 

has been raising its head gradually. Lord Minto 
referred to the growing evil but hoped ‘‘that with 
each succeeding year, the growth of home industries 
and the consequent demand for greater technical 
knowledge, together with the restoration of Indian 
Arts and Letters, will throw open fields of employ¬ 
ment which, now, scarcel 3 ' exist for those who need, 
never think they have wasted their time in Univer¬ 
sity.” Good Lord Minto ! he did not live to see 
the fate of his pious wish. After the lapse of 
two decades during which many Commissions and 
Committees sat and reported without any tangible 
amelioration of the popular discontent or distress, 
Sir J. C. Bose thus spoke of this burning topic in 
London...“The present unrest in India is due to severe 
economic distress The Universities are turning 
out a large number of science trained men who do 
not find scope for their activities. For the removal 
of the threatened economic danger, a comprehen¬ 
sive state policy is required.“* 


’Dr. .1 C. Bose MHS more cloar in Presidentiiil Address to the 
Science ConKress in India in January 1927; referring to tliis ‘severe 
economic distress' he said, " I found poverty practically unknown in 
Norway and Denmark, The miracle is accomplished through 
Science of utilizing all the available resources of the country...The 
Universities are turning out every year a large number of young men 
trained in methods of science who form the most important intellectual 
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11 is impossible to condemn Asutosh or his Univer¬ 
sity for the growing economic distress, for the 
educated unemployment and under-employment that 
have permeated every stratum of the middle class 
people in Bengal, that, in short, threaten to engulf 
the whole community and result in huge wastage of 
nation’s intellectual wealth and potentialities. Dr. 
Sadler and his colleagues on the University Commis¬ 
sion did not bring the head of Asutosh on the charger 
hut laid the blame at the door of the system. “It is 
impossible” they s<aid in their Report, ‘‘not to recog¬ 
nize that a system which leads to such results 
(humble status and low pay of graduates) must be 
economically wastefull and socially dangerous and 
must in the end, lead to the intellectual impoverish¬ 
ment of the country .’’ So the ultimate responsibility 
for this growing menace rests upon those who have, 
in their hands, the direction of public policy and of 
administration and alteration of the system—upon 
our rulers as well as u{X)n the leaders of the people, 
to some i.'ctent, at any rate. 

But the critics who condemn Asutosh, for adding, 
by an unnecessarily large influx of graduates and 
under-gr iduates, to the prevailing economic unrest 
and unemployment and under-employment among 
the educated, forget the important steps he took 

asset of th<i I'ountry but find no scope for their activities It is the 
function of high statesmanship to foresee the economic danger 
and so shape state policy that India’s trained youth and her great 
potential wealth may be utilized for the benefit of the country. ” 
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towards the solution of this gigantic problem; strictly 
speaking, it was not within his province to try and 
tackle the problem ; it is, the clear duty of the 
statesmen, of the rulers and leaders of the people, and 
not of a reformer in the realm of education, to put 
their heads together and solve it ; but Asutosh, as 
we have said more than once, was not merely an 
educational reformer; he was a statesman of long 
vision and he anticipated the enormous proportions 
the problem has now assumed ; he got Captain 
Petavel to think and write out a proper plan for its 
solution in the form of five lectures—Self-Government 
and Bread Problem ; he brought out two editions of 
these lectures and broadcasted them in India and 
abroad. The scheme and the plan formulated in 
these lectures were wormly approved by many notable 
Indians, pre-eminent in the sphere of commerce, 
industry and economics~by Sir K. N. Mukherjee, 
Sir Dinsbaw Wacha and others, as well as by such 
well-known foreign journals as ‘ The Times' of 
London and ‘ Hibbert Journal' of America; the 
late Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Kumar Krishna Dutt 
and other eminent men interested themselves in 
the scheme of educational colony on co-operative 
basis proposed by Captain Petavel. It is now in 
■experimental stage and is being worked out at 
Deoghur, The part played by Asutosh in this move¬ 
ment is more important and entitles him to greater 
glory than are now generally realized. 

Closely c.mnected with this criticism based on 
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'economic unrest/ there is another, very plausilile 
but still more erroneous. There is a class of critics 
who are wont to lose their mental equilibrium— 
who are greatly alarmed at the ever increasing 
s tream of educated young men, specially when there 
is little scope for most of them-, they labour under 
theimpresion that we in Bengal have already enough, 
more than enough of out graduates and under¬ 
graduates - we have more of these young people in 
our midst than is good for us, good for them, good for 
the body politic. But nothing is further from truth, 
there is no greater and sadder illusion than to flatter 
oneself with this belief ; the fact is that the propor¬ 
tion of the educated few with the teeming 
uneducated and illiterate masses is only negligible. 
Fortunately for us and the University, there 
is a glaring admission of no less an authority 
than Lord Lytton than whom Asutosh had 
no greater antagonist, no more exalted opponent —an 
admission which is conclusive on this point and 
must take the wind out of the sail of the self-suffi¬ 
cient critics. “I know that so far from having too 
many educated men” declared Uis Lordship in the 
course of a Convocation speech, ''it (our country) 
has not enough'- it is idle to dream of building the 
manhood of Bengal upon the foundation of wide¬ 
spread illiteracy.” 

Many charges are brought against Asutosh of 
lowering the standard of examination, of cheapen¬ 
ing the degrees and of sacrificing the quality of 
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education for quantity. But unfortunately, people 
have vague, fantastic idea - or have no idea at all— 
when they speak gibly of lowering the standard of 
examination An ideal examination is not one which 
is extra stiff or difficult, which, moreover, aims at the 
minimum number of success among the examinees; an 
ideal examination is that which is best suited to the 
prevailing circumstances of the country and in which 
proper regard is had to the academic conditions 
and intellectual equipment of the young men. In 
this connection we will refer to the significant words 
of one who was the president of Lord Curzon’s 
famous Universities Commission and who had, in His 
Lordship’s words, ‘unique familiarity^ with British 
University life. “Our critics” said Dr. Thomas Raleigh 
in the course of his Convocation Address to the 
Calcutta University, (when he was Vice-Chancellor) 
“ are too ready to assume that the acknowledged 
defects of our system are peculiar to British 
India *- The standard of our degrees, is not perhaps, 
so high as it ought to be. But when I examined in 
the schools at ’xford it was my duty to pass, as I 
did pass, a considerable number of gentlemen who 
ought to display a great mobility in the field of lear 
ing, because they travel with a minimum weight 
of equipment.” As regards the charges of cheapen¬ 
ing the degrees and upholding the quantity—though 
not at the cost of quality—of education, ,\sutosh 
must plead guilty to a some extent, but not in the 
way his critics would have it Asutosh, as we said. 
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Tesolved to scatter the blessings of education and 
-culture far and near tind everywhere and he was 
anxious to bring all sorts and conditions of men, rich 
tind poor, high or low, prince and xwasant within the 
l>eneficent influence of the University jso he deliber¬ 
ately kept its door wide open; in the absence of any 
forward policy jind nation-wide programme in 
education adopted * by our rulers, rather in the 
presence of ‘a retrogressive policy’ * and opposition 
in the all-important question of educational advance¬ 
ment, Asutosh’s was the only policy best calculated 
to bring the blessings of education to the largest 
.numbers of his countrymen, but by no stretch 
of argument or imagination could he be charged 
with sacrificing the quality, at the altar of 
(juantity, of education. He did not, of course, 
make the examinations extra stitf; he even ‘passed' 
many—it might be, too many—who could not have 
passed in other men’s regime. But how, by this 
policy or action of his, could he be said to have 
sacrificed the quality of education ? Did he discoura¬ 
ge the 'quality'? Was he, by thought, word or ac¬ 
tion, opposed to the best sort of education that 
might be given to the young men ? The head and 
front of his offending was that he did not insist, 

*“A rotrogresBive policy has been followed since Lord Dufferiu’s 
time... The results on secondary and collegiata education were 
deplorable. >Jational education not being recognised by tiovern- 
ment as an obligation..!” Sir Sankaran Nair’s Minute of Dissent to 
the Government of ludia’s Despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 
Iblb April, 1919. 
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■with a vengeance, on this 'quality’ in all. in the 
thousands of the candidates that sat for the various 
examination, and this, surely, is far from sacrificing 
the quality at the cost of quantity. 

The criticisms levelled against the Post-Graduate 
Departments are many and various . it is, however,, 
not possible for us to refer to most of them or to 
refer, at any great length. The charges of prema¬ 
ture developments, of ‘ thoughtless' expansions and 
of extravagance are common enough. It is gravely 
argued that the supreme need of the country—the 
need of the hour -is the spread of primary education 
and the spread and improvement of secondary edu¬ 
cation j the developments of the University in the 
domain of higher study and research are premature 
and are a luxury. No one in his senses, will question, 
far less minimise, the need and importance of pri¬ 
mary and secondary, education in India. But why 
should University education, and higher studies and 
researches be a luxury on that score ? and if these are 
to wait for a millennium in primary and secondary 
education —then their time will never come; let us 
quote from Asutosh; “Some enthusiasts’’ he said in. 
1912, “may be inclined to urge on this occasion, 
the so-called paramount claims of adequate provi¬ 
sions of universal primary (r.nd we might add, of 
secondary) education, before any increase pf expen¬ 
diture on higher education and research. To them, 
I would only reply, if higher teaching has to wait for 
admittedly needful development until a full. 
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satisfactory scheme of general primary (and we might 
say, of secondary) education is established through 
the length and breadth of the laud, the day for these 
higher developments will never come. The two 
demands stand on ultimately different planes, and 
history teaches very clearly that in all the great 
seats of culture and civilization, learning, speculation 
and research of the highest type have developed and 
benefitted the world, independently of any general 
system of primary education. From the narrow 
point of view of material pros])erity, jictive and. 
liberal promotion of learning and research i.s, at 
least, as important as arrangements under which 
every tiller of the soil £ind every mechanic may learn 
to sign his name and read a newspaper. Even less 
1 am prepared to listen to the warning voices of 
those who often, in the interests of secondary educa¬ 
tions declare that no higher dvelopments in M. A. 
teaching will be profitable until secondary schools 
have been placed on a perfect footing. Why—to 
mention a specuilly striking iilustnition —is teaching 
of Indian History in our schools, more piirticularly in 
the earlier periods, so lamentably defective and 
barren—mainly because the so-called teachers of his¬ 
tory never themselves have had any proper training 
in the subject, no such training has anywhere been 
provided by the colleges and the Universities 
The charge of 'thoughtless expansion’ was 
brought forward by no less a person than the ‘res¬ 
ponsible’ Minister of Education in the first‘Reformed’ 
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'Council. It is difficult to understand what exactly 
the Minister meant—.what exactly the charge really 
amounted to ; inscrutable are the ways of the 
Power on High as well as the powers that be. But 
the expansions of the functions of the University 
-so far from being ‘thoughtless', left nothing to be 
thought out ; the utter hollowness and absurdity 
of the charge is apparent to all who has the least 
acquaintance with the life and working of the Uni¬ 
versity since 1904; indeed nothing can be more 
elaborately thought or thrashed outj under the Act of 
1904 which clearly referred to the ‘instructions of stu¬ 
dents’ and appointment of ‘University professors, 
Lectures’ etc., the new Regulations were framed after 
prolonged deliberations in 1906. In the latter half 
of sutosh's first tenure of YiceChancellorship, the 
Government of India sinctioned and have been 
maintaining many Chairs then came the labours 
and Report of Post-Gr.iduate Consolidation Com¬ 
mittee in 1916 ; the Report of this Committee 
on which sat six -Europeans and three Indians 
as well as the scheme framed thereunder were 
blessed by two successive Governors of Bengal—Lords 
Carmaichael and Ronaldshay—and 'vere minutely 
deliberated upon, and then sanctioned by the final 
authority—the Government of India ; and the out¬ 
come of all these and subject-matter of all these 
were the expansions of the University which were 
characterized as ‘thoughtless’. The distinguished 
scholar and our late Governor, Lord Ronaldshay thus 
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spoke of these expansions and the seheme, “•••But 
the greatest land mark in the history of the Univer¬ 
sity in recent years, is undoubtedly the creation of 
the Post-Graduate studies. As Reetor of the Univer¬ 
sity, I gave the scheme my w'holehearted support, 
because it seemed to me that it was calculated to 
establish in Calcutta under the auspices of the Un.i 
versity, a real centre of learning and research...! had 
in mind the famous Indian Universities of a past age, 
such, for instance, as Nalanda, I had vision of 
a modern Nalanda growing up in this the greatest 
and most popular city oi the Indian Empire...” 

The charge of extravagance is a very plausible 
one ; none the less it is difficult to make out what it 
really means j the critics who bring this serious 
charge persuade themselves that the University has 
been suffered to expand its functions, to develop its 
activities on an extravagant scale. But nothing is 
further from fact ; so far from living and thriving on 
extravagant lines, it is as yet far from attaining its 
maximum expansions ; it has a great future and im¬ 
mense possibilities ahead ; as Dr. C. Y. Raman said 
in 1923-••“Even now, the scheme of Post-Graduate 
studies at Calcutta has not reached its maximum 
development •■' Only a short time ago, it was 
prominently reported* in a leading Paper in India 

The following will speak also itself for 

* A film university will shortly be founded in New York. It will 
be connected with the famous Columbia University, of which Dr. 

Nicholas Murray Butler is head. The University had the first 
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that a well-known carpenter in New York has been- 
appointed to the newly created Chair of Internal 
Decoration in a famous American University. If 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge” (which 
bye the bye, enjoy fabulous incomes) said Asutosh in 
his ever memorable Convtication speech of 1923, "are 
deemed not to have done enough in the way of pro¬ 
vision for advanced teaching and research, would it 
not be an error of the first order to assume that our 
arrangements tire sufficient to meet the rapidly 
growing needs of onr community ? If it is apprehen. 
ded 'that without further provision, Oxford and; 
Cambridge are likely to find their position as centres 
of intellectual life seriously imperilled before long, is. 
not there grave danger to our future progress as a 
nation, should our growth be atrophied at what is 
but the commencement of our career f But often 
the charge of extravagance is put forward on the 
basis of the proportion of teachers to the number of 
students in the Post-Graduate Departments ; here 
again the critics miss the mark ; it is, however easy 
to trace the genesis of this error of judgment; and 

school of practical journalism in America, whtre the students 
actually produce a paper ae [>art. of their studies. The cinema 
school -will huve a coume lasting tivo years. It will only be open 
to those who have previously taken the first two years of a science 
course. 

A motion picture degree will be given to students who graduate. 
They will be allowed to specialize in various departments, but the 
course is intended to cover the three great branches of the film world- 
producing, selling and showing. 
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for this, we have only to look to the state of things 
prevailing in almost all the educational institutions; 
-here there is no special teaching, no special study and 
the teachers have generally to take classes varing 
. from 40 to 150 students, and the result is that there 
is seldom any intimate personal relationship, any 
proper and individual guidance and symapathetic 
understanding bctweenjthe teachers and the taught, 
and this is the bane of the present system of education 
in oar country. As Dr. Sadler and his colleagues 
pointed out in their Report, “In the lack of personal 
guidance and cjf intimate contact between the 
teachers and the taught is the greatest defect of the 
present system. No reform is more necessary than 
one which will bring back a real intimacy of personal 
relationship between teacher and taught.*' This 
serious defect in our whole educational system 
Asutosh sought to remedy in the University; here the 
claims of special study and research require special 
teachers, who have specialized in their subjects ; and 
the w hole object and scheme of higher study will be 
frustrated without the 'personal guidance of the 
teachers without a close and ‘intimate contact’ 
between the teachers and the taught. So Asutosh 
had had to engage not only an efficient stuff but also a 
stuff sufficient in numerical strength to give the 
individual students and research scholars the neces¬ 
sary ‘personal guidance’ and to establish ‘a real in¬ 
timacy of personal relationships' between themselves 
and the students. And how far the University is 
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guilty of extravagant stuff may judged by the very 
lucid and straightforward Memorandum of the 
Presidency College submitted by Mr. .James and his 
colleagues, in which they compained not of extrava- 
gance, but of the inadequacy of the stuff employed 
by the University in many departments. 

Let us now turn to the other side of the shield j 
it is no little satisfaction to find that not only '’so 
many of the best and truest men of our people' but 
also of other independent countries, ‘are in full sym¬ 
pathy with us’j and not only ‘the sister Universities,' 
in, but also others beyond the lx>arders of, India, ‘are 
eager to imitate and emuktte what have been ‘boldly 
initiated' here. Dr. Ganga Nath jha, perhaps the 
greatest living orientalist in India, said, in the course 
of his Convocation Address to the Allahalmd Univer 
sity, "The term Post-Grraduate need not lead Jiny one 
to the hope or fear that we are going to reproduce 
the conditions prevailing at Calcutta. That, I am 
sorry, to say is beyond us. But 1 must confess that 
institution (C. U.) will serve us as an ideal. It is 
mainly the Post-Graduate De])artment of the 
Calcutta University which, with all its defects, has 
demonstrated, beyond doubt —that work of the high¬ 
est kind, can lie carried on in India. I have had 
several occasions of judging the work that is being 
done there in the domain ot oriental studies ; and I 
am prepared to assert that most of the thesises sub¬ 
mitted by researchers of the Calcutta University 
are superior to many of these that have imanated 
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from persons trained elsewhere." “ The Depart¬ 
ment of Post-Graduate teaching” declared Dr. Jha 
on another occasion, *‘^stands out prominently as the 
momument of his deep scholarship and far-sighted¬ 
ness; with all its defects, the said department, 
during the few years of its existence, has produced 
ii liand of scholars whose enthusiasm and work in 
the cause of research have shown what even an 
Indian University can achieve.- - " 

‘‘Today’’ said Lord Lytton on a memorable 
occasion, "we can think only of the great intellectual 
powers he placed at the service of the University, of 
the years of unremitting toil that he chearfully spent 
in organizing and administering its higher branchet 
and of the renown, not only in India but in Europe 
which he, thereby gained for Calcutta..." "He multi¬ 
plied Chairs, and Lectures and and Publications’- 
wrote Dr. Sylvain Levi, "so that while the other 
Universities of India vegetated, the University of 
Calcutta saw its faculties flourish, its students 
gather together and the teachers of Indian, 
nationality installed in every department of instruc¬ 
tion and India herself installed in the centre of 
programme of studies.’^ "After all" said Sir Ewert 
Greaves, on the anniversEiry of his death, "the Post- 
Graduate department was the crown and glory of 
Sir Asutosh Mookerji’s work as an educationist, and 
it is in this that his memory will chiefly live In so 
saying, I am not merely expressing my own views 
but the considerded judgment of his colleagues on the 
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University Commission who considered it an abiding 
glory that he had estoblished for the first time in an 
Indian University, a department for the development 
• and encouragement of research in all branches of 
learning.’' But perhaps the most remarkable tribute 
to the organizing genius and constructive statesman¬ 
ship of Asutosh as a builder and reformer in the realm 
of intellectual regenaration and of educational pro¬ 
gress of his country is this that distant Universities 
in foreign lands have began to follow his lead and 
imitate his example. Let us again quote from Dr. 
Raman who has seen most of the well-known Univer¬ 
sities of the world. Said Dr. Raman, at a meeting of 
the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Science, 
... "A few days ago I came to know that foreign 
Universities have not been slow to imitate the 
example set by the Calcutta University in this 
respect j the University of Toronto in Canada has 
■adopted an organization substantially similiar to 
that which now exists at Calcutta for the encour¬ 
agement of Post-Graduate Studies. As you all know 
Toronto has one of the largest and most important 
Universities of Canada and it is no small compli¬ 
ment to the originality of Sir Asutosh, that other 
countries should follow the example set here.” 

Few people realize the magnitude and significance 
of his singular achievements and his solid labours in 
the great nation-building, nation-lifting department 
-of education, in the domain of educational reform and 
intellectual progress. Long before the famous 
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declaration by the British Government in England of 
the aim of their policy towards India—‘:he policy of 
making India a self-governing partner in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations —long before the Ideal of 
a free, and self-supporting India having an honoured 
place in the comity of nations was accepted and 
worked up to by all the politicians in India, Asutosh 
laboured for this consummation in the intellectual 
sphere; who knows, when it will please God that 
India will take her place among the free nations of 
the world; but thanks to Asutosh’s statesmanship, 
his imagination and idealism, India has already been 
accorded an honoured place in the cultural and 
intellectual world, in the republic of Letters and 
Science. 

The goal of British policy is the establishment 
of self-government in India ; a free self-contained, 
self-supporting and self-governing India is today the 
accepted ideal of all political p.irties and national 
workers and leaders; and Asutosh did much to hasten 
and hei'ald this glorious day by making India, 
making Bengal, self-contained, self-respecting and 
self-governing, to some extent—in the matter of the 
highest educational institution, where facilities exist 
for highest studies and researches, and where high¬ 
est intellectual works are carried on. A free and 
self-governing India can not, with propriety, always 
liepend upon foreign lauds and foreign Universities, 
for the education and training of her best and 
ablest intellect; she must herself—within her own 
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boarders—give this education and training and 
develop the best intellect and equip the ablest 
youths with necessary knowledge and culture. 
These facilities, this tnuning and education are given 
by the Calcutta University, thanks to Asutosh’s 
constructive statesmanship and patriotic activities. 

Nor are the immediate consequences of the great 
impetus given by him to the nation-wide movement 
for enlightenment and progress, less striking. Imme¬ 
diately after his accession to power in our eicademic 
life, ail sections of the community, boys and children 
of all stations of life, even from the lowest strata of 
society flocked to the schools and colleges and were 
brought under the enlivening influence of the Univer¬ 
sity; the rural classes, eternally following their ances¬ 
tral avocations, left the beaten tract and sent their 
children to schools and some of them to the colleges. 
And the pursuit of this course of action by all classes 
of the population is fraught with great and moment¬ 
ous consequences. It has disturbed the -placid 
contentment of millions, and signs are visible around 
of stirrings of a new life, the clash of new ideals and 
conflicts of new ideas with many, old and worn out 
ones; this new spirit and the new influence of 
education and progress—infused by Asutosh_have 
penetrated into the inner depths of our social and 
domestic life and has not left untouched, even the 
fair sex, ‘The adoption of academic ambition’-' 
eloquently says the University Commission in their 
Report, “ even by a small portion of the cultivating 
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classes is an event of great moment in the social 
history of Bengal ; it may be the herald of a social 
revolution.” This * social revolution ’ may be a far 
off reality—beyond the range of the practical. But 
there is no denying the fact that the great movement 
for enlightenment and progress—-which Asutosh 
struggled all his life to further and help forward 
from his place in the University —has come to stay 
and has taken deep roots in the soil. 

Apart from the intrinsic and historic value of the 
actual reforms and expansions and innovations that 
he carried out, Asutosh’s labours and his works in 
the University have another and a very momentous 
aspect which is often overlooked. In all his activi¬ 
ties and his achievements, in all his strivings and 
sacrifices, if there is any thing that stands out more 
prominently than others it is his fidelity to the lofty 
Ideal, his constancy to high principles, that have 
been accepted by advanced spirits and have 
been governing academic life eind thought all the 
world over. Before the Indian Universities Act 
came into force, its author—the brilliant pro-consul. 
Lord Curzon—thus conceived the highest Ideal for 
the University : “...It ^the Ideal University) ought 
to be a place where all knowledge is taught by the 
best teachers to all who seek to acquire it, where 
all knowledge so taught is turned to good purpose 
and its boundaries are receiving constant expansion. 
If I may borrow a metaphor from politics, there 
is no scientific frontier to the domain of knowledge 
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...where the governing body of the University 
shall be gnided by expert advice and teachers 
will have real influence upon teaching; where the 
courses of study shall be framed for the development 
not of the facile automatum but of the thoughtful 
mind...” But it is one thing to preach a lofty idealir 
sm and another, to practise it ; it is one thing to 
conceive, and wax eloquent over, a high Ideal and 
quite a different thing to work up to it. And 
Asutosh upon whom devolved the gigantic task 
of reforming and revolutionizing the life and 
working of the University under the new Act, 
conceived the highest Ideal and never swerved 
from, but followed in storm and stress, the path 
chalked out, in its light. “It is the duty of the Uni¬ 
versity ” he observed in 1922, “to gather from the 
persistent past,where there are no dead, and embody 
within, its walls the learning of the world in living 
exponents of scholarship who shall maintain in 
Letters, and Science and Arts, the standards of 
Truth and Beauty and canons of criticism and 
taste. It is further incumbent upon the University 
to enlarge the boundaries of human learning and 
give powerful aid to the ‘ advancement of learning 
by the development of ereative capacity. A 
University so designed to the service of the nation 
can not be restricted to a narrow or chosen teaching. 
... To my mind the University is a great 
storehouse of learning, a great laboratory for train¬ 
ing as well of men of thought as of men of action. 
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•• It has been our ambition to bring the University 
in intimate touch with the Nation, because of the 
supreme part it must play in national consciousness’’. 

As he conceived and worked up to this lofty 
Ideal, he stood up ‘four square’ and fought sternly 
and resolutely for the high principles at once essen¬ 
tial and sacred to all true progress and greatness in 
academic life and thought. And never was he greater, 
never did he soar to loftier planes than, when in the 
most critical hour in the history of academic freedom 
and development in our country, he stood ‘‘unreserv¬ 
edly by the doctrine that if education be our policy as 
a naticm, let it not be our politics, that freedom is its 
life-b’.ood, the condition of its growth and the secret 
of its success.” Happiljq no matter however stoutly 
he might have been opposed, no matter however 
desperately he might have fought for this noble Ideal 
and these high principles, he was in excellent com¬ 
pany j the Ideal and the principles he upheld are 
accepted by the thought leaders, all over the world. 
Si r C. Bose also spoke feelingly in this stiaiin, up¬ 
holding the high Ideal, in his recent Address to the 
Convocation t)f Nagpur University, ‘‘The highest 
lunctioo of a University is the advancement of fron. 
tiers of knowledge for the common benefit of human- 
ify...” “The University” said Lord Haldane (in a 
striking Address) than whom there is no higher 
authority in matters educational, ‘‘is a place of 
research, where the new and necessary knowledge is 
to he developed. It is a place of training where 
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the exponents of that knowledge—men who seek 
authority based on it—are to be matured and 
receive their spiritual baptism.••■Freedom and 
Development are the breath of its nostrils and 
it can recognise no authority except that 
which rests on the right of Truth to command 
obedience-*-' 

As we have already said, Asutosh’s works and 
achievements in the domain of educational advance¬ 
ment may be viewed from different standpoints ; his 
throwing open of the flood-gates of Knowledge 
and Culture, his widening of the doors of his 
kilma mater' has an important l^earing on the 
present and futute history of his country. It is 
the unique privilege of the Universities in the 
advanced countries of the world to supply not 
only the advanced spirits but also the standard 
Vjearers in the cause of Progress and Truth in 
every sphere of human activities and thought ; but 
in India, the Universities ‘made in the doll factory 
of the bureaucracy’, were wont to move in the 
narrow and sterile grooves; it was reserved for 
Asntosh, (to use Tagore’s inimitable words again) 
not only to have ‘ heroically fought iagainst heavy 
odds for winning freedom for our education ’ but 
also to have performed ’'the miracle of introducing 
a living heart into the steel framework'; and thus 
our University, under the leadership and inspira* 
tion of Ashutosh — living or dead—has been 
making up the lee-way in the intellectual and 
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cultural race started all over the world by foreign 
Universities. And it is the ever increasing streams of 
youngraen trained or turned out by the University 
who are working, and accelerating the march of the 
movements of progress and freedom in every direc¬ 
tion ; it is from the ranks of these youngmen, call 
them ^vhatever you will, it is from these that the 
torch-bearers of political freedom or social emancipa¬ 
tion or the many ministering angels of suffering 
humaiiitj" have come forward and will come forward 
in the days and years to come ; at the psychological 
moments in the country’s history, in hours of 
sorest trials and tribulations, it is these young 
men who have rallied round the banner of Surendra 
Nath, of Gandhi, of Chittaranjan and Profulla 
Chandra find have courted untold hardships and 
privations ; it is again these young men with an 
exuberance of energy and an abundance of idealism, 
who can— iis has been recently pointed by the great¬ 
est living master .in Bengalee fiction—lay down, 
and have actually laid down their lives for the sake 
of an idea, on the altar of the Ideal. 

This liberation from the fetters of ignorance and 
superstition, this elevation to higher planes of cul¬ 
ture and idealism, this awakening of the nation's 
youthful manhood into a new life and thought for 
which Asutosh worked—as few individuals have 
done in India—have a world-significance. Today 
the world is tottering, stumbling and bleeding under 
the chariot-wheels of its masters—groaning under 
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the iron heels of its elders ; today world-youth — 
is awake and active and anxious to wrest from the 
faltering hands of its elders the reins; there is a 
world-wide youth-movement, youth-assertion, 
youth-awakening. As Dr. Brojendra Nath Seal said, 
the other day), in a jirophetic strain, ‘the cult of the 
world is the cult of the youth • youth is the 
saviour of the world.’ Not only in the West 
and America, but also in Russia and Turkey, in 
Egypt and Persia, in China and Japan, the youth is 
awake and out to wrest from the enfeebled grasp 
of the old, the banner of Progress and Truth. Shall 
India, shall Bengal lag behind in this awakening of 
youths of the world—India, which, before the very 
dawn of civilizations and birth of history, hailed 
"holy light! offspring of heaven, eternal, coeternal’’.,.? 
Asutosh said, ‘No’, and an emphatic ‘no’ it was. 
From his place at the helm of affairs at his Univer¬ 
sity, he laboured and struggled and toiled for the 
awakening and uplift of the youth-spirit in India, 
for a cultural and intellectual regeneration of his 
country’s youthful manhood and thus it was his 
proud privilege as a reformer in the realm of 
education to have worked, in his own country for 
the youth-movement of the world and thus to have 
elevated, enlivened and enriched his country’s youth 
with the spirit of the world-youth. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Powerful Public Man. 

His unique position in public life—Ills .-ictivities in the legislature 
and brief career in the old Impeiiid Legislative Council—He was a 
skillful parliamentarian but no typical politician) his shrewd suspi¬ 
cion of ail ‘ unenlightened ’ democracy—His strong views on the 
place, the rights and functions of the University in the body politic 
—He uniformly upheld the grand democratic doctrine of Napolean 
—His emphatic views on the rpicstiou of students and politics—The 
conflict of his opinions, Ida jiolicy and his actions with those of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Deshabandhu Das, the call of the leaders of 
the Non-'io-oporation Movement to boycott educational institutions 
in touch ivith the Government, the students’ ros|ionae and Asutosh’s 
bold stand in Bengal—The two standpoints and policies, an estimate 
of their nspeclivo consequences, their practical woi'th and moral 
cioellenccs. 

'The most powerful public character in India', 
Asutosh yvas naturally among the most predomi¬ 
nant and pre-eminent public men of his country ; but 
this pre-emiuence stands on a different footing from 
that of anyone of his compatriots j for unlike them, 
Asutosh worl;ed for and won his unique position in 
public life—in a sphere other than politics which, 
unfortunately, absorb almost all our activities and 
energies and attract most of our able and active 
men. No doubt as a prominent public man he shone 
as much in the Senate as on the floor of the legis¬ 
lative Council; hence in his early days, the fame of the 
politician in Council Chamber was equal to the 
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ascendancy of the educationist, and though his ele¬ 
vation to the Bench put an end to the activities of 
the public man in the political sphere, Asutosh’s 
varied interests and unparalleled versatility, his 
momentous labours and singular achievements in 
the domain of educational expansions and intellec¬ 
tual regeneration, reacted upon, and influenced, 
every department of our public life. As Lord Lytton 
eloquently said, '“Sir Asutosh Moolverjee was the 
most striking and representative Bengali of his time. 
The versatility of intellect and variety of his interests 
were so great that there is scarcely any department 
of the public life of this province which has not been 
left the poorer by his death.” 

It is almost a truism to say that it Avas not his 
labours in the sphere of politics—but in the realm of 
educational expansion and progress—that really 
established Asutosh as the ‘most powerful public 
character in India’; in his mature active life, he was 
never in the political arena but was, fur a brief period, 
in the legislature; as the representative of the 
Calcutta University in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
Asutosh very quickly made his presence felt. When 
the Calcutta Municipal Bill—the notorious Mackenzie 
Act—was on the legislative anvil, he took a prominent 
part in criticising the reactionary Bill and voicing 
public opinion against it. His contribution to the 
debate on the floor of the House impressed the Govern¬ 
ment considerably and he vras, as we have already 
-Seen, nominated to the newly constituted Corporation 
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of Calcutta and remained a Commissioner thereof 
for years. On his election to the Imperial Legislative 
Council, as Bengal Council’s representative, his 
powers of expression and of criticism, the clarity 
of his judgment and the breadth of his outlook, his 
keen discernment of good features in an ostensively 
bad measure, his forensic eloquence and his superb 
debating faculties made him a formidable opponent 
of the Treasury Benches and a powerful factor to be 
reckoned with ; his activities in the Legislature, not 
to speak of his association with the Corporation, 
marked him out as a rising politician, a prominent 
public man, a keen debater, an incisive speaker, a 
courageous leader and a faithful champion of the 
public opinion. 

And the Imperial Legislative Council of those 
days was not e.xactty like its present, or even its 
immediate successor. Today, under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1919, Indian Legislative 
Assembly is a decided improvement, out of all recog¬ 
nition, upon the old Council, in the strength of 
elective and non-official element and in the matter 
of composition, and of constitution. The old Council 
before the Morley-Minto Act, was worse than a 
‘gilded sham’, with its official block, convened as it 
was from time to time, to register the decrees of an 
unrepresentative alien Executive and invest them 
with the mockery of a legislative sanction. 

Any one who has no acquaintance with the 
dreary proceedings of our legislature of the period. 
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will have little idea as to what the task and position 
the few patriotic Indian public men were therein. 
But now two decades have rolled by j another 
generation has sprung up j looking back from the 
high pedestal of our present day conditions one 
cannot but be filled with admiration at the 
manly stand, the tenacious fight and the heroic 
spirit of our lonely representatives surrounded by 
the official phlanax in the Council Chamber 
where our destinies were sought to be moulded. 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh, the greatest Indian jurist, 
a most brilliant speaker and a towering, striking 
personality, could readily be imagined to have 
floored his big official colleagues in the Council as 
easily as a giant does a pigmy. It can also be 
imagined that Mr. Gokhale—than whom few greater 
politicians and debators have arisen in our midst 
and who had devoted all his life to the politics 
and public affairs of his country—should often 
outshine the official luminaries. But, for Asutosh, 
a newcomer as he was to the Imperial Council, 
to have dealt with the Universities Bill in the. 
manner he did, laying it bare in its defects, its. 
far-reaching effects and its possibilities was really 
worthy of a veteran parliamentarian. 

As we have had occasions to refer to, Asutosh 
grasped the fundamentals and potentialities ofsthe 
measure more ably than any other Indian membei-; 
and he was able to visualize the future course of 
progress and the future field of expansion of his 
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‘alma mater’. It was only for a very brief period 
that he was in the Imperial Council; the Univer¬ 
sities Bill was calculated to radically change the 
character and constitution, ideal and function of 
the Universities; and it was most far-reaching in 
its effects, as it was meant to regulate and control, 
mould and restrict higher education-, so it drove 
the country into a vortex of intense agitation. 
But Asutosh's able handling of this controversial 
measure, his mastery of the facts of his case, his 
firm grip of the principles involved and of the 
interests at stake, his sense of the actualities of 
the present as well as of the potentialities of the 
future, entitle him to a equal share of credit and 
glory with his great colleague—the late Mr. Gokhale* 
but his elevation to the Bench rung the curtain 
on the career of the rising politician and 
legislator. 

He could, as we have sjiid, lay bare a compli¬ 
cated piece of legislation and subject an intricate 
problem, or a subtle and ingenious scheme, to the 
search light of his enlightened criticism j he could 
as easily see through a controversial measure; he 
could elucidate and explain a far-reaching and 
complex administrative proposal or dwell, or enlarge, 
upon larger questions of policy and principles, in a 
very lucid manner; he was always able to deliver a 
crushing invective against, or pass severe strictures 
upon, a person; through his criticism of a retrograde 
measure was telling and impressive, to a degree, 
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none-the-less could he discriminate between the 
good and bad elements of a mainly objectionable 
scheme or Bill, he would use his great forensic 
and dialectical skill and his compelling eloquence, 
as easily in support of his own proposition as in 
condemning and demolishing that of his opponents, 
a great lawyer and shrewd judge of men and 
things as he was, he always had a firm grasp 
of the basic principles and fundamentals underlying 
an important Bill or a difficult question of public 
interest; lastly, he would always be, on the look out 
for, as he had always had his eyes fixed upon, the 
opportunity—the opportunity of defence and of 
attack, of work and action, of learning and thinking; 
he would seize it and turn it good account 
as soon as it would present itself; he would 
seldom let a favourable chance slip through his 
fingers. 

Like a shrewd navigator, it was his wont 
to watch the weather and examine the atmosphere, 
before embarking on his voyage-, and like an expe¬ 
rienced general that he was, who had been in the 
thick of the fight many a time and had won his 
wars first in his brain, then in the field, he would 
gather up his forces, calculate his strength, bike 
hold of every strategic point and wait for the 
opportune moment to give his formidable tidvcrsary 
the expected battle; sometimes it so happened that 
no quarter was given, and flank movements, 
frontal attacks as well as blows at the most 
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vulnerable points, were equally good ; these qua¬ 
lities of rare parliamentary leadership he poss¬ 
essed, and used to the full when necessity 
arose, in the eourse of bis lifelong activities in the 
University. 

For all his eloquence and activities in the 
Legislature he was not. by nature and tempera’ 
ment, a politician in the narrower and in the 
present day acceptation of the term j he never 
dabbled in politics - e,vcept once or twice in his 
student days ; nor was he, by any means, a hero 
of a hundred platfromsj the fact was he never took 
any prominent part in any political agitation. 
Whatever his views and opinions might have been 
on the burning cpiestions of the day, on the broader 
political issues, on the more paramount policies 
and the abiding principles underlying the actions 
and mission of the rulers of the land, whatever 
might httvc been his actual feelings on the 
various situations that cropped up and developed 
from time to time, he was precluded, by his official 
\H)sition, to make them public, so we will leave 
him where he waS; and it is best not to identify 
him exclusively with any particular party or pro¬ 
gramme ; but it can be said and said without fear of 
contradiction that his heart was always with the 
nation, if not his head; he felt as keenly as the 
most ardent and emotional patriot, and even con¬ 
demned emphatically, the humiliating conditions, the 
atmosphere of unnatural inferiority— that his 
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countrymea smarted under his sensitive soul, his 
majestic nature, his independent spirit —his whole 
personality — rebelled at the manner in which some of 
the vital needs, some of the supreme interests of his 
country — as for instance, proper facilities and encour¬ 
agements of higher studies and researches and the 
educational progress in general—were ministered to 
by the rulers of our land, the custodians of 
public fund, as he aptly termed them. But it may 
be conceded—it is even clear—he had a deep respect 
for established order of things, for established 
-and enduring institutions such as the Universityj 
one may go further and say he cared a good deal 
for the much talked of, much abused, much 
misunderstood things-Law and order • he had, 
indeed not a little regard for law and order, in the 
true sense of the words; but not so much, i^erhaps, for 
the so-called laws which constitute the glorified 
decrees of an irresponsible e.vecutive, placed on the 
Statute Book in the teeth of popular opposition, 
which, moreover, are the negation of all sacred laws 
and violate the fundamental principles of equity and 
fairness, justice and liberty; —he was too great a 
jurist, too learned a legislator, too eminent a citizen 
to have any great and real regard for these ‘lawless 
laws.’ But the fact remains, he left politics severely 
alone; he had a shrewd suspicion of the undeveloped 
democracy —a democracy, without adequate educa¬ 
tion and culture, without a due sense of responsibi¬ 
lity; and he meant to combat the evils, the 
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pernicious treads and tendencies, the manifold 
dangers and difficulties of a democracy, 'unenlight. 
ened and uninformed’, by a widespread diffusion t)f 
a liberal and higher education he believed,—and he 
tried to act accordingly— that ‘weaknesses of demo¬ 
cracy are the opportunities of education.’ 

Asutosh held very strong views on the place and 
function of University in the body politic; his opinion 
on the relation of University to the democracy-— or 
on the newly voiced claim of the latter in India to 
liave effective control in the affairs of the former — 
was also very pronounced. His views and opinions 
on these questions were, no doubt, coloured and 
moulded by the current controversies and conflicts 
that raged round the question; it is true also that 
the fury and vehemence of these controversies—the 
obstinacy and obduracy of the high officials who 
were the masters of the situation as they were the 
cu'todians of the public fund—stiffened his attitude 
and lent colour to his views ; but it can be safely 
asserted that in the main, his views represented the 
fruits of bis own mature judgments —the results of 
prolonged and profound thinking; as he felt 
strongly on these momentous (juestions, he expressed 
himself also strongly j let us quote from his inimi¬ 
table and well-known speech at Lucknow University 
Union, “ I yield to none in this hall,’’ declared 
Asutosh, '• in my fervent admiration of democ¬ 
racy and democratic institutions; at the same 

17 
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time I realize the weaknesses and dangers of 
democracy. When a democracy imperiously 
demands control over the University, I answer 
without hesitation, ‘pause my friends; your claim 
will be admissible when democracy ■■•is transformed 
into an intellectual aristocracy. What is the Univer¬ 
sity ? It is the crown of our national edifice, No- 
University man will seriously suggest that we should 
hand over the control of the University to a 
democracy which has not come under the influence, 
much less realized the value, of the highest ideals 
of education in the life of the nation.-••Believe 
me, it is the function of the University to raise 
the nation, to guide the nation, to elevate the 
leaders of the democracy, not to be guided by them-- 
The truth is that there is no guarantee that a Coun¬ 
cillor or that even a Minister is in any manner fit to 
exercise control over the administration of a Univer¬ 
sity ••• the Minister is a creature of party politics.* 
Even if he be, when left to himself, inclined to behave 
as an enlightened man, he is bound to guide himself 


*True it was th-at in Bengal, the Minister of Education and some 
legislators and some of the highest officials were firmly ranged 
against him when he desi>cratcly and heroically opposed official pres¬ 
sure and interference in the limited autonomy of the University; but 
the fear of outside interference from the legislature gained ground; 
and it was mainly with a view to eliminate the influence of 
political and party considerations and the chances of outside 
iaterfereuce that the Railway Budget was separated from the 
general Budget aud in Bengal the annual State contribution to the 
Dacca University was fixed by a Statutory Act. 
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by the inclination of the party he has the privilege 
to represent.” We will only add here that Asutosh 
was on firm ground ; for, enlightened opinion and 
advanced thought in Europeas well as the traditions 
of his own country were on his side. In the days of 
departed glory in India, in the distant past—in the 
long centuries that preceded her subjection — 
when were produced those immortal works in the 
various domains of human thought and activity, the 
preceptors and teachers reigned supreme in their own 
sphere and even extended their way to, though they 
were in many cases su])ported by, the Kings and 
the Ministers. The preceptors and teachers, the 
thinkers and philosophers, were left free to evolve 
India's systems and ideals of education and work 
them to the perennial welfare of their people. 
In the western countries also, the teachers and 
educationists are not disturlied in their tasks and 
the prevailing system of education does not suffer 
from undue and unseemly interference from the execu¬ 
tive (Jr the legislature. As Asutosh aptly said,••■‘‘We 
have yet to learn that the British House of Commons 
sits solemnly to discuss the details of University 
administration in Leeds, Manchester or Sheffield.” 
But he never meant to place the University on 
a pedestal of its own—cut off from the life of the 
community; he always tried to ‘bring the University 
into intimate touch with the nation’—he main¬ 
tained that his'alma mater’ is a mere ‘hand maid’ to 
the greater and parental divinity’—his motherland. 
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It is no doubt true that he was most stubborn 
and tenacious in his opposition to the organized and 
protracted attempt of a group of politicians and 
legislators —among whom were included the highest 
in the land—to bring the University under the 
control of the Government and Legislature. And 
during the latter period of his second Vice-Chan¬ 
cellorship, he devoted most of his energies and 
his great intellectual powers, his pretty super¬ 
human capacities and resourcefulness to the cause 
of the freedom of his ‘alma mater’ from ‘democratic' 
interference and he greatly overworked himself to 
make his University independent of ‘every rise 
and fall* in the political barometer. But in justice 
to him, it must be said that throughout his life, he 
was the greatest upholder of the most far-reaching 
and the magnificent democratic doctrine of Napoleon 
that in every society there must be scope for talent. 
As he was never a pettifogging politician playing 
to the gallery, he never made a fuss of this magni¬ 
ficent doctrine but worked for it, translated it into 
action throughout his active life - of course, within 
his own limited sphere —within the University. At 
the very beginning of his career as Vice-Chancellor, 
he declared.,..“NoUniversity can idghtly be regarded 
as fulfilling the purpose of its existence unless it 
enables intellectual powers, whenever detected, to 
exercise its highest functions.” And he clung and 
held fast to this noble doctrine all his active life ; 
as the head or the most influential member of the 
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greatest University in India, he followed it with 
unswerving loyalty and the result today is that 
quite a gallary of brilliant scholars and savants, 
scientists and literary men are provided in and 
by the University—men who, by the exercise of 
their intellect^ have shed lustre upon their 
‘aima mater’ and their motherland. 

But he was firmly opposed to, and vigourously 
resisted, the prevailing tendencies of the popular 
upheaval, the v/hirlwind agitation that were meant 
to blow away the well-established educational 
institutions, that tended to sweep the impres¬ 
sionable and enthusiastic students off their natural 
avocations; in particular, he strongly and stoutly 
fought the attacks and onslaughts that were 
launched upon his own 'alma mater*, built by 
his genius and life-long exertions; and he had the 
satisfaction of saving it from the tremendous blow 
directed against it by the leaders of the Non-coopera¬ 
tion Movement. More than once he gave forceful 
expression to his strong views on this question; he 
empliatically declared that the first and foremost 
duty of the students is to attend to his studies, to 
develop his character and intelligence and to gain, 
education and culture; in short, to mind his own 
particular business and not take an active and any 
large part in political agitation; he must not be 
tossed over hither and thither by the fluctuating ten¬ 
dencies in the political world; he must not be blown 
off his feet by every disturbance in the political atmos- 
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phere; he must not be blindly wedded to every pre¬ 
vailing political doctrine in the fashionable society; 
he must think for himself and try to subject all ideas 
and formulas to an intelligent intellectual analysis, to 
the search light of a calm and dispassionate judg¬ 
ment, and to the fire of his conscience. Let him 
study politics, follow political events closely, if he 
liked ; but he should, he must, learn to form his own 
opinion, and not borrow it from others as copybook 
maximsj and so long as he was engaged in the sacred 
avocation of the student, he must not bury himself 
in political agitation; or in the perilous quick¬ 
sands of politics -especially in a subject country 
like ours—he would be totally lost, as his character, 
his intelligence and his reasoning faculties 
were yet to be developed j and there are many 
sources of danger to be shunned ; so the advice, 
the company and care of the guardians and 
teachers are essentially and constantly necessary. 
But these views of Xsutosh aime into direct conflict 
with those of the great leaders of the Non co-opera¬ 
tion Movement—Mahatma Gandhi, Deshabandhtt 
Chittaranjan and others. It was indeed, an irony 
of fate, for India, that these ardent patriots, these 
selfless workers, these leaders of thoughts should be 
in different and opposite camps, inspired as they were 
by the same ultimate objective, and urged by the 
same ultimate ideal ; and this renders the task of 
assessing the comparative value and merit of the 
respective standpoints and respective courses of 
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action, all the more difficult and certainly the 
difficulty is exceedingly heightened by the fact that 
both Asutosh, and Mahatmaji and Deshabandhu 
had the supreme interests of their country at their 
heart ; and they had a firm ground to take their 
respective stands upon ; they had, moreover, ample 
and weighty reasons to support their policy and 
their programmes. 

As is well-known, among the 6ve-fold boycott 
proposed by Mahatma Gandhi, the boycott of the 
educational institutions connected with, controlled or 
aided by the Government, formed an important item^ 
Deshaliandhu C. R. Das—the accredited leader and 
.apostle of the Non-co operation Movement in Bengal 
—directed his assaults upon the educational institu¬ 
tions controlled by the Crdcutta University—which, 
in its turn, was established by and is in constant 
touch With, the ‘satanic’ Government. The Govern¬ 
ment, moreover, exercises a good deal of control 
over, and a large influence in the affairs of, the Indian 
Universities—specially the Calcutta University— 
which were, some of them at any rate, looked upon 
as something in the nature of Government strong¬ 
holds and Government preserves, so if the Uni. 
versities and the constituent and affiliated 
institutions were boycotted, a powerful blow 
would have been dealt to the Government, and its 
prestige would have also been considerably lowered 
in the popular estimation j and even the severest 
critics of the Movement will hardly deny that ground 
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was being amply prepared for —as various forces 
were steadily working to bring about — the tremen¬ 
dous popular upheaval, that blowed all over the 
country; the whole Indian community was pro¬ 
foundly stirred and almost exasperated by the series 
of unparalleled events that toolv place in the political 

sphere_the events the magnitude and seriousness 

of which have scareely been equalled. Popular 
indignation rose to fever heat; popular passions 
ran high and the students —the most impres¬ 
sionable portions of the population—specially the 
Bengali students, the most emotional in India, 
rebelled against, and were lashed into furious resent¬ 
ment, by the deliberate and highhanded, shocking 
and brutal acts of the authorities— acts, legislative 
executive and administrative—which were perpe¬ 
trated in Punjab and elsewhere, and which 
form some of the very darkest chapters of British 
Kule in India. In an atmosphere of gloom and 
sorrow, an atmosphere, surcharged at the same 
time, with unprecedented popular excitement and 
indignation, the message of the Mahatma, acquired 
an unreal, unearthly, and irresistible force and 
magnificence. It was in this electrified atmosphere 
that the Non-co-operation Movement was launched by 
Mahatma Gandhi to secure Swaraj and remedy the 
multifarious ills that the nation was groaning under 
and bleeding from. The students, impulsive and 
emotional in their nature, were easily carried away 
and the clarion call of the leaders, the moving 
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eloquence, and the fervent appeal of Deshabandhu 
and his associates, met a ready response in the 
students community ^ they gave up their studies 
and came out of their colleges and schools in 
hundreds and thousands. The leaders held that 
education of the boys and youths of lacerated 
and down-trodden nation could wait but Swaraj, the 
sovereign remedy of all its ills, the panacea of the 
thousand and one evils could not ; the boycott of 
the (Tovernment-controlled and Government-aided 
educational institutions and the adoption by the 
student ]ropulation of active national service and 
national cause, were in their opinion, conducive to 
the attainment, and necessary for the struggle, of 
Swaraj j so the student population, they held, should 
be induced to leave the Schools and Colleges tainted 
with Government connection, and harnessed to the 
country’s supreme cause of winning freedom. After 
the first flashes of excitement had spent themselves, 
popular enthusiasm cooled down; various factors 
were active to bring about a change in the 
electrified atmosphere and Asutosh who, as has been 
referred to, resolutely stuck to his post at the helm of 
affairs in the Calcutta University, had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing his Alma Mater once more, and more 
firmly enthroned in the hearts of his people; his sober 
views prevailed and the students returned to their 
folds. 

He is a bold man indeed who would take upon* 
himself to brush aside one or other of the standpoints. 
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without sufficiently weighing and assessing the com¬ 
parative merits of the two different and opposite 
points of veiw, of the two policies and conflicting 
■courses of action; in fine, much can be said on both 
sidesj or rather Asutosh and Deshabandhu were 
both right—so far as they went ; theirs were 
possibly different paths leading, ultimately, to 
the same goal; but the path chalked out by 
Asutosh was the normal one, easier of the two—it 
was a steady, slow but a practical course; while the 
■one advocated by Mahatma and Deshabandhu, had 
the sensational and dramatic in a large degree, 
attractive and easy at the first and initial stage, 
but was extremely difficult and distressing at 
the next ones, entailing a world of sacrifice and 
hardship. Asutosh was profoundly anxious—as 
anxious as any one else—to advance the cause of 
the freedom and prosperity of his motherland; it was 
with this end in view that he turned out hundreds 
and thousands of educated youths who, intoxicated 
with the love of freedom and burning with enlightened 
patriotism, would unfurl the banner of knowledge 
and culture and freedom throughout the length 
and breadth of the land; he was determined to bring 
the University into the intimate touch with the life 
of his people; he was eager to guide the University to 
take its proper place and its adequate share in the 
service of the nation to play the supreme part •• 
in national consciousness, through its various 
•departments of applied and pure Science, as well 
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as of Arts and Letters j he was very keen upon 
turning his Alma Mater into a centre of highest in¬ 
tellectual activities and thinking, and particularly 
into a great centre where higher studies and resear¬ 
ches could be carried on into dim and distant period 
of unwritten and improperly written history of 
ancient India with a view to present to the world 
and to her own people a picture of her bygone great¬ 
ness and glory and to point out the true and proper 
directions of nationail progress and national activities 
and thus help forward the movement for her 
regeneration and resurrection; through his University, 
he was also bent upon raising the status of his 
country in the intellectual and cultural world, and 
was determined to win it an honourable place in the 
repulilic of Letters and Science by means of the 
University’s intellectual activities and contribution 
to the forward march of Knowledge and Truth. And 
all these, it was his good fortune to see as accom¬ 
plished facts, in a large measure ; and all these 
gave a great impetus to the freedom movement, 
by kindling a sense of self respect, and by rousing 
a self-confidence and self-consciousness, in the minds 
of his countrymen. 

But it may perhaps be said without any the 
least disparagement, to the moral elevation of the 
leaders of Che Non-co-operation Movement, tnat 
it was launched undoubtedly on slippery ground ; 
true it was that their ideals were lofty to a 
degree, and their ideas, great and glorious ■ but this 
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part of their programme they could not bring to 
fruition • their gain was temporary, to say the 
least, and in the long run. the boycott of Schools 
and Colleges failed ; for the vast majority of 
the class from which the students came had 
little of their moral equipment and spritual eleva¬ 
tion ; so they could not. did not carry out this part 
of their programme ; the average member of the 
middle class (people) is a practical man. cool and 
calculating and is more, much more, concerned with 
immediate and concrete results than ultimate objec¬ 
tive and ulterior gain, however high and noble. 
And when the great leaders, bade all their 
countrymen, young and old, rich and poor, 
hands off from the educational institutions—no 
matter whatever their value, their work, their 
ideals and their possibilities—simply for their 
distant or direct connection with the ‘ Satanic ’ 
Goverment—they certainly, appealed more to the 
emotional than intellectual, more to the sentimental 
than practical, side of human nature; for they did 
not, or could not, make any great and adequate 
arrangements and provision for the education and 
enlightenment—on national lines—of hundreds and 
thousands of the students that left the existing 
institutions at their call ; they failed, it is no 
reflection on their unique patriotism—as they 
were. more destructive than constructive— in 
their activities; they had not established any 
national University that could rival or cast into 
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shade, the Calcutta University, and they branded 
the latter as the breeding ground of slave 
mentality ; but it was the definite object and 
supreme aim of the University— and of the 
education imparted under its auspices—as 
Asutosh, aptly put it— ‘ to free the slave and 
then build the man* j and if there was slave 
mentality abroad it was not exactly quite 
proper that the University—which is the one 
institution that, stands for Progress and 
Truth, Knowledge and Culture, Learning and 
Scholarship,— should be singled out and penalized, 
instead of, being reformed and rejuvinated j the 
whole outward structure of the society, the very 
atmosphere of a subject country like ours, breed 
slave mentality, and the unnatural relations subsis¬ 
ting between the rulers and the ruled, one nation 
lording it over another, one people having every 
thing done for them by, another-the one, cons¬ 
tantly in expectation of favours or frown from the 
other—all these generate slave.mentality. 

The remedy of this and other multifarious evils 
which it is the inevitable lot of a subject country to 
suffer from, is not simirly and solely what the politi¬ 
cians as well as the leaders of the Non-co operation 
Movement aimed at, and agitated for—political 
powers and political freedom j the remedy lies in what 
Asutosh and the University stood for - Progress and 
Emancipation in the broadest sense of the terms,— 
freedom not only from the political subjection but also 
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from religious fanaticism, morbid social orthodoxy 
and moral degradation—‘advancement of learning ’ 
adding to the sumtotal of human knowledge, and 
contributing to the prosperity of the people. Let us 
however suppose that the Non-co-operation Move¬ 
ment has fulfilled its object; it has succeeded in wrest¬ 
ing us some form of Self-Government from the not 
overwilling hands of our rulers ; but with the 
University and the whole educational system under 
it demolished and stopt functioning, and ceasing 
to supply, strengthen and enrich the materials and 
ingredients out of which will grow and struggle and 
rise, a vigorous and enlightened nation, the founda- 
tions as well as the superstructure of true and endur¬ 
ing Swaraj could not be built; and with the chief 
centres of intellectual activities and thought, study 
and researches destroyed—centres, from which issue 
forth not only a stream of educated youths and 
enlightened manhood but also of new life and new 
light, Swaraj or some form of Self Government won 
in so dram itic a manner will hardiy endure for a 
considerable length of time j it will be difficult to keep 
and save it from its enemies as well as its friends j for 
the supply of enlightened manhood of the nation— 
true strength and cement of real Swaraj—will be 
stopped ; as Rome was not built in a day it would 
have taken long enough to establish on a firm founda¬ 
tion, the Swaraj University and its educational 
system; these latter in their turn, would surely 
have taken a long time to spread their blessings 
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far and wide and to have taken deep root in the soil, 
in the meantime, owing to the ravages of 
the Non-co-operation Movement, the golden seeds 
sown I'y Asutosh and the golden harvest which 
was already in the process of being reaped 
would have all ended in smoke ; and the nation 
woidd have undoubtedly stood to lose, in the 
long run 

This is but the jjractical side of the ques¬ 
tion j this is judging the two policies and 
two courses of action by their calculated, actual 
and immediate results; and in the practical field, 
ill the realm of the actual, Asutosh might be 
said to have come with flying colours ; he 
braved the storm, he vindicated his ideal and 
practical results justified his bold action. But 
there is still, as always, another side, of the 
shield. On a higher and moral plane,* Asutosh, 
has, pe haps, to yield the palm to Mahatma 
and Desbabandhu : apart from the actual conse¬ 
quence . and the sad breakdown of the Movement, 
specially, in its boycott of the Government-connec¬ 
ted educational institutions and centres of learning 
and researches, there is something extremely manly, 
something grand and glorious, something, specta¬ 
cularly appealing and sublime in the very idea of the 
students, the youthful intellegentia, the promising 
young intellectuals of the land, being harnessed to the 

WA shall have more to say on this momentous question, in the 
h.st Chapter. 
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greater cause of their country’s political freedom; their 
presence in the vanguard of exacting service and sacri¬ 
fice in the forward march and direct action is a sight 
for Gods to see—much like the youths of Italy fol¬ 
lowing the lead of Mazziui and Garibaldi, and those 
of France rallying round the banner of Revolution. 
But though, the great Mahatma reckoned without 
his host, though his idea was more ennobling than 
enduring and his ideal, too heavenly, too high to be 
really and easily caught hold of or stuck to, though 
his Movement required for its practical and definite 
success a unique moral elevation and mental discip¬ 
line, though the path that his message called 
his people to tread on, demanded the sacrifice 
of material prosperity and happiness, luxury 
and riches, fame and name, in shorty most that 
makes life alluring to most men—and it was too 
much for them—none the less was he, on a higher 
moral plane. His ideals and his message, shinning 
as they do, in their loftier grandieur and heavenly 
glory, made the greatest impression in the world 
and appealed to the thought-leaders and advanced 
spirit of the peoples abroad—their very impracti¬ 
cability invests them with a sublime and supreme 
significance which seems to dim the lustre of Asutosh’s 
immediate victory and success. 



CHAPTEK X. 

The Statesman. 

A subject country is no training ground of statesman—The dearth 
of statesmen in India of today, due not to any inherent or constitu¬ 
tional defect, but to the political subjection—Among the solitary 
statesmen of India, Asutosh shone prominenlly—His achievements 
and labours—His statesmanlike insight and wisdom, the breadth 
of his vision and the clearness of his perspective—The remarkable 
record that he left, worthy of any statesman of the world—the most 
important of his acts of statesmanship. 

Asutosh had nothing of the pettifogging, com¬ 
promising, imposing, typical politician in or out of 
office, he had little of the time-serving, loud¬ 
mouthed, public man whose activities end in the 
Legislature, in the press or on the platform ; 
but he had the sure instincts of a seer, the 
makings and the insight of a statesman, with 
all the cardinal qualities of a born and 
master administrator j few parliamentarians and 
politicians have, and have in such abundance, the 
instincts and ingredients of true statesmanship; 
advents of statesman are, like angels’, few and 
far between; specially in a country, under the 
yoke of a foreign power, —the reins of whose policy 
and Government are controlled by an all-powerful 
autocracy—where all the high and important 
offices of state, not to sjieak of administrative 
posts, are monopolized by a foreign bureaucracy— 

18 
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offices that are at once the training ground for, and 
supply suitable opportunity of displaying, states¬ 
manship ; in such a country the real and actual 
statesman is bound to be conspicuous by his absence. 
For almost all the opportunities, avenues and vantage 
grounds are closed to the children of the soil; so that 
even the born statesman must remain unnamed ; 
and all his inborn qualities and acquired virtues 
that might have made a glorious page in the history 
of a country, independent and democratic, must, 
be wasted for the lack of proper field and scope. 
Alas I this is the tragedy of a subject country, this 
must be the penalty of her loss of freedom and 
liberty. And India, which has produced quite a 
galaxy of illustrious men in almost all the walks of 
life, in almost all the departments of human 
activity and thought, India, today, can boast of 
few, very few, great statesmen—not to speak of 
commanders and generals (we are however not 
concerned with the latter)—not that, there is an. 
inherent defect in the jpresent day Indian character 
and constitution or any fundamental and deadly 
unsuitability in the soil; for there have come in 
our midst even in the prevailing state of political 
subjection, many iJromincnt men whose statesman¬ 
ship has received widespread recognition, but who 
had their, ‘noble rage’, the ‘ genial current of their 
soul,’ supressed by their sickening, deadening, 
environment denying them proper field. But 
Asutosh was the exception that proves the rule; he 
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had the exceptional good fortune to be able to out¬ 
class the race of obscure statesmen, actual and poten¬ 
tial. Born as he was with the essential elements of 
true and lofty statesmanship, he had these supreme 
natural gifts developed and he displayed them to great 
advantage; it was given to him to fight every inch 
of his ground by his sheer ability, perseverence and 
tenacity till he won a vantage ground from which he 
was able,to give a good account of his statesmanship 
in furtherance of his country’s cause and in realiza- 
tiop of his heart’s ideal. The sweeping changes, the 
far-reaching reforms in the higher educational system, 
the unheard-of expansion of the functions of the 
University and the broadening and heightening of its 
ideal that he made himself rcspcmsible for or a party 
to, the widespread diffusion of a higher and liberal 
education through the length and breadth of the 
land, the inauguration and working of the 
various departments of highest studies and re¬ 
searches which, by dint of the brilliant works of the 
scholars and teachers, bid fair to extend the 
bounds of knowledge and have actually made 
a profound impression in the cultural and intellect¬ 
ual world affording suitable outlets to the 
literary faculties and scientific tendencies of the 
young intellectuals and giving a great impetus to 
the cause of education and enlightenment, freedom 
and progress—all these are achievements that will 
certainly shed a lasting lustre upon any great 
statesman as a Minister of Education. Surely it is 
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not the high and exalted offices held by the prin¬ 
cipal ministers of State who, naturally enough, 
have in the hollow of their hands, the threads 
of public policy and all the initiative in a 
nation-wide programme but the great and funda¬ 
mental qualities of true statesmanship that mark 
out a real statesman from a host of imposters and 
adventurers and narrow-minded politicians; or all 
the incumbents of the high offices would have been 
statesman, irrespective of their worth or absence 
of worth. 

A statesman must rise above the noise and 
bustle of the present day politics and the din 
and dust of the current controversies ; he is not 
generally confounded or overpowered—in his mind 
at any rate—by the clash of the conflicting interests 
or by the strifes of the contending parties of today; 
he is not solely guided by the present factors; 
but by dint of his imagination and foresight, 
courage and sagacity, he would take into his serious 
consideration the interests and needs of the unborn 
futurity also and shape his ideals as well as his 
courses of action accordingly. And Asutosh when 
he conceived his great Ideal aad outlined his for¬ 
ward policy and progressive programme, which have 
scattered the forces of ignorance and prejudice and 
have brought the torch of knowledge and culture 
to a myriad homes, rich and poor, high and low— 
when he planned his bold scheme of reconstruction 
of the superstructure of the educational system 
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in Bengal and thus eflfected a speedy transforma¬ 
tion of a mere examining body and degree-giving 
Uriiversity into one of the greatest centres of 
intellectual activities and learning and scholarship 
and went on expanding its functions and 
ennobling its ideals, he had not had his gaze con¬ 
fined to the narrow limits of the circumstances of 
the day, his attention and his energies were not 
.absorbed by the raging controversies, immediate 
needs and crying interests of the hour ; but true and 
far sighted statesman as he was, his angelic eyes and 
iiis gifted imagination pierced the veil that separates 
tomorrow from today j and he probed the unborn 
future, visualized its possibilities and realized in his 
mind the glory and greatness that could be and were 
achieved in the years to come. 

At the dictates of true statesmanship which does 
not count too much upon immediate practical results 
nor is satisfied with the prevailing moribund state 
of things, but would advance courageously and 
cautiously, Asutosh left the beaten track of his prede¬ 
cessors j he set to translate his great policy of 
national progress and launched upon his great 
.scheme of advancement of learning in its various 
stages and ramifications. And no one can seriously 
dispute the fact, that without being himself a great 
Minister or a responsible Official of State in the edu¬ 
cational field—rather labouring entirely under the 
constant disadvantages of a subordinate position 
and under the statutory and administrative control 
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of the powers that were,—Asutosh accomplished in 
his own life much more than the record of all the 
contemporary Ministers and Members in charge of 
Education all over India. For, it is admitted on all 
hands that no province, no part of India can boast 
of such rapid and enormous strides that Bengal has 
made in the realm of higher education, in the 
domain of Letters and Science, thanks to the single- 
minded resolution, herculian energy and abjve all 
the sagacious statesmanship of Asutosh 

At an early age while he was quite on the 
threshold of his career as an educational reformer and 
as an educationist, he fought—as we have already 
seen -very hard in the Senate for the introduction 
and recognition of his mother tongue in the curri- 
culam ; specially as the latter—Bengalee literature — 
was recently enriched by the brilliant works of various 
authors and poets ; no doubt he was baffled on the 
occasion j but it was with a rare flash of imagi¬ 
native insight—the characteristic quality of states¬ 
manship—that he realized in his mind the immense 
possibilities of Bengalee Language and Literature 
and felt an imperative necessity of giving an impetus 
to the development, growth and healthy rise of 
our vernaculars he never lost sight of the importance 
of giving all possible encouragement to the 
cause of our own literature which afterwards 
acquired a world recognition and had chairs installed 
in Oxford, London, Berlin and at other Universities 
of the world. With the unerring instincts of a 
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statesman he fully grasped the significant coin* 
•cidence—-and one might say, the invariable connec¬ 
tion—between the rise of a people and the growth 
and enrichment of their vernacularbetween the 
widespread diffusion of education and culture 
among all sections of the population and a con¬ 
siderable heightening of the standard of their living 
and broadening of their outlook on life and things ; 
between the encouragement of higher studies and 
popularization of researches and a general elevation 
of the people j between intellectual ascendency and 
awakening of the dormant spirit—in short between 
the march of education—specially higher education 
•—in its various stages and a general amelioration 
of the peoples' conditions. 

He flooded the country with an ever increasing 
stream of graduates and under-graduates, with a 
view to I'ulfil his ambition to bring every home 
in Bengal, under the uplifting influence of 
education and enlightenment; but with a long 
vision, which a real statesman can aspire to, he 
■jinticipated the disastrous consequences and enor¬ 
mous proportions of the growing unemployment 
find under-employment among the educated 
youths j he was quite alive to the keenness of the 
bread problem and struggle for existence ahead j 
and like a constructive statesman as he was, 
he grasped the fundamental idea of Co-operative 
»>i'ganization of the young (on the lines laid down 
by Educational Colonies Assoeiation in 
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England), the possibilities of which Captain Petavel 
came out to explore in India. ’* Asutosh saw, ” let 
us quote from a recent article of the Captain, 
“ that the above organization might give her 
(India) a thoroughly good system of education--- 
solve the problem of middle class unemployment, 
give India the very best system of industrial 
development”. 

Further than that, he saw that it would put 
India ‘on the way to freedom’. He founded a special 
department in the University and engaged Captain 
Petavel to study the problem instituting a thorough 
enquiry into the subject and the lectures of Captain 
Petavel as well many pamphlets he sent through 
out the world to eminent men, renowned journals 
as well as to various Universities for their opinion. 
Fortified with authoritative and expert opinion, 
he headed the Modern Co-operative Agricultural 
Association Ltd , formed to carry out the main idea 
of Captain Petavel’s scheme and lectures—the 
idea, namely, that of forming the young into a 
co-operative productive organization and enabling 
them to be self-supporting by cultivation of the land 
in proper season. The part played by Asutosh in 
this movement, is held by men like Sir R. N. Mook- 
erjee to be the most important and far-reaching 
of all his works. Surely it is worthy of the highest 
flight of statesmanship. 

And none but those gifted with a prophetic 
vision and a remarkable wisdom—which only real 
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statesmen can lay claim to—could see things, as 
Asutosh did almost invariably, in their larger 
relations, in fuller significance and in truer light. It 
is quite true that most of the members of a 
community or a society do not and can not receive 
their education in, get their inspiration from, or win 
their laurels directly under the auspices of, the 
University ; still the country or the society at large 
is greatly benifitted by the works and lives of those 
who come in direct contact with it j and the bene¬ 
fit can be easily traced ‘ to the training imparted by 
the University’ and it is enjoyed by one and all 
without its being recognized. It is no doubt true 
that only an infinitesimal part of the population of 
our country, a microscopic minority—to use a hack¬ 
neyed phrase—could directly participate in the ‘ ad¬ 
vancement of learning' in its highest stage—in 
extending bounds of knowledge and the horizon of 
Truth—either as teachers or as students of the 
University ; it is only the eminently intellectual and 
gifted among the educated few who can make enduring 
contributions to the march of Truth and Knowledge ; 
and however varied and brilliant may be the pro¬ 
ducts in the fields of original work and thinking—in 
the domains of Letters and Arts—the vast masses 
of the people in general in a country like ours live 
too solely to themselves, are too busy about their 
own petty, little affairs to be inclined or able to 
follow or care for, the learned works and theses,, 
definite advancement in, and the cultivation by the 
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limited few of, the various intricate and learned 
subjects in the higher branches of study and re¬ 
searches. Not to speak of the vast masses of illiter¬ 
ate, uneducated or ill-educated x^^ople who, as a 
matter of fact, remtiin uninterested in, or unmoved 
by the activities of the University in the highest 
stages of its activities and developments, even educa¬ 
ted people are found, as Asutosh pointed out in his 
remarkable speech at the Lucknow University Union, 
to question and deprecate the value of definite 
progress and original contribution in the realm 
of various antiquarian and abstract subjects such as, 
Anthropology, Ancient Indian History, Philosophy, 
Sanskrit, Pali, Zoology and others. 

They might say. as he sarcastically put it, 
■‘Dr. (Radhakumud) Mukherjee may have explored 
the Ancient Indian shipping; he may have extolled 
the glories of Ancient Indian Commonwealths, 
but these are not present day problems; they do 
not help the solution of the bread problem in the 
remotest degree; ’ so down with Dr. Mukherjee 
-and his ilk. But he was firmly convinced that 
nations like individuals can not live, much less, 
thrive upon bread alone. To be great and glori¬ 
ous, prosperous and prominent, a nation must not 
neglect education and culture, Science and Letters 
in their highest forms—which it is the business of 
•a great University to foster and encourage. With 
the makings and instincts of a true statesman, 
Asutosh held fast to these views, and he was in 
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excellent company; many, almost all the master¬ 
minds and thinkers of his country and of the world 
are at one with him in thinking that no nation 
can have an abiding and honourable place in the 
comity of nations unless it has some message, to 
deliver, something really grand to offer, something 
that may be the heritage of the whole human race, 
unless, that is to say, the nation can contribute to the 
forward march of human thought and add its quota 
to the sum-total of human knowledge and progress in 
Science and Letters ; and this message, this contri¬ 
bution, this quota which constitutes its true right 
to enduring national glory and the key to national 
greatness, may relate to any department of human 
knowledge and Truth, to any sphere of scholarship 
and learning, and this purpose is precisely served 
by the Post-Graduate departments of the University 
in its proper developments and healthy working, 
wherein are carried on and encouraged highest 
studies and researches with a view to the extension 
of the bounds of knowledge and Truth. With a 
breadth of vision and clearness of perspective—which 
are cornerstone of true statesmanship—he was able 
to see the action and interaction, of the different 
departments of our body politic ; he realized fully 
that encouragement and progress in one sphere 
of our thoughts and activities—say in that of Science 
and Letters—can not but affect, can not but 
react upon others and make in some way or other 
for the betterment of the conditions of the society 
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as a whole. Had he been born in an independent 
conntry and drawn to politics, his achievement as 
a statesman would have certainly been more 
striking, more monumental and more brilliant. 
But taking things as they were, it was nothing 
short of lofty statesmanship to^read aright many 
of the signs of time—invisible to all but prophetic 
eyes—to have interpreted some of the important 
out word trends and tendencies as well as the inner 
currents and cross-currents of the Bengalee mind 
of today, to have gauged its innate longings for and 
love of knowledge and culture, to have anti¬ 
cipated and met the evergrowing, wide-spread and 
remarkable demands for popular and higher educa¬ 
tion and culture — which, as the Sadler Commission 
truly says, are 'one of the most impressive features 
of age * ; no one but a far-sighted statesman could 
have judged and measured as he did, the poten¬ 
tialities and capacities of the Bengalee, and for the 
matter of that Indian, intellect and its eminent 
possibilities in the domains of higher and highest 
studies and researches. And the way in which 
he encountered and overcame the serious and onerous 
difficulties, the manner in which he laboured for the 
promotion and diffusion of higher education and 
championed the cause of original thinking and 
intellectual activities, making his ‘alma Mater’ 
a sanctuary of world’s scholarship and culture— 
and all these, in the face of a world of difficulties 
and disadvantages, statutory and financial, of 
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criticism and hostility—were really worthy of 
any great statesman of the world. 

But perhaps the most important act of states¬ 
manship was his inauguration of the Department 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture and his 
persistent and systematic efforts to resusciate 
interest in the neglected studies and researches into 
the domain of Ancient Indian History. His object 
was not merely to popularize this particular 
branch of higher study, he aimed at a much higher 
and greater object ; while the politicians and 
public men—most of them at any rate—were 
wrangling over a short-cut to self-government and 
all of them wrestling with the authorities on 
political issues, Asutosh realized, with the keen 
£ind penetrating insight of a statesman, that a 
healthy renaissance and a timely internal recons¬ 
truction must be the enduring foundation of, and 
should be preceded by, a nation-wide political 
advancement and a change in the form and consti¬ 
tution of the Government; with the sure instinct 
of a farseeing statesman, he realized that we 
are an ancient people, with the threads of our life 
and culture, our ideals and institutions, rooted deep 
in the dim and distant past; but today we are 
in the midcurrents of the marching modern huma¬ 
nity—our natural seclusion destroyed once for 
all and ourselves dragged into the whirlpool of 
a powerful modern civilization, struggling under 
the tutelage of a great modern world-power. In 
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this current and cross-current of world affairs, in 
this forward march of modern humanity, India 
cannot afford to look on ; she can not lie a pathetic 
spectator of the advancing, surging nations - far less 
can she be the footsto6l of a foreign power ad 
infinitum ; Asutosh felt and saw, with a prophetic 
vision, that India has yet to rise from her present 
degradation—she has yet a mission in the modern: 
world—yet a message to deliver • for this purpose 
she has got to be strong and healthy, vigorous 
and bouyant once more. But the onrush of foreign, 
culture and foreign ideas are flooding and threatening 
to engulf her, and she finds herself a pray to a cen¬ 
tury-old process of devitalization with the dust and 
dirts of centuries accumulating on her social systems 
and life. Before she can seize her opportunity to 
deliver her goods, she must rise to the occasion 
at this crossing of ways and purge her of the ills 
eating into her vitals. She must find out the 
secret sources of health, the hidden reservoir of 
strength—she must find out the true direction of 
national progress in her own systems and institu. 
tions, in her own hoary culture and ancient history 
and must not rush to ape the West in the methods 
and institutions, in the ideas and ideals from 
which the heart of the West is bleeding. And the 
new Renaissance and reconstruction which only 
can be the basis of a greater and more glorious 
India must be grounded upon her own history and. 
culture in order to bring about the consummation. 
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As Sir J. C. Bose strikingly said in an inspiring 
address recently, “The efflorescence of life is the 
supreme gift of the place and its association."Pro¬ 

fessor Radhakrishnan also eloquently observed on an; 
important occjision, ‘'History is a mirror in which we 
see ourselves, not merely our outter forms as in a 
common glass but, if only we choose, our innerselves 
—we can find out strength as well as our weakness, 
the germs of life, growth and recovery as well as the 
malady which afflict us, we can discover why we the 
products of a civilization which has lasted for nearly 
forty centuries are only half alive today.” To 
accomplish this great object, to see our innerselves,. 
to find out ‘strength and germs of life, growth and 
recovery’ Asutosh built for the first time, in modern 
India, the great department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. If to Gokhale belongs the 
glory of first striving for the spread of literacy and 
primary education for the teeming millions of India, 
Asutosh’s must als\ > be the glory of initiating and 
championing systematically the movement of study 
and researches into India’s past with a view to 
explore the possibilities and build the superstruc* 
ture of the future, and to raise her once more to a 
lofty pedestal of national glory and greatness. 




CHAPTER xr. 

The Administrator. 

Administrative genius in 'a great jurist—Judge and scholar, 
a rare spectacle in life—Asutosh, the great administrator and the 
‘ miraculous man of action in the University—His unusual burdon 
and tremendous responsibilities lof his office in the abnormally 

critical periods in the annals of the University and of the country_ 

the singular success of his tenure—Factors contributing to the 
difficulties of the office, nature of his duties and his faske—His 
works enumerated—An estimate of his genius and his achievo- 
menta as an administrator. 

India has produced many jrreat administrators 
in recent times, notwithstanding the protracted 
foreign domination and the consequent shutting 
of the doors of high offices and the closing of the 
avenues of administrative service—until lately, which 
are the best training ground for efficient adminis¬ 
trators • many of her eminent sons have achieved 
remarkable success and fame in the sphere of admi¬ 
nistration of public affairs-.specially in the semi- 
autonomous Native States, and Bengal, presenting as 
she does today, a sorry spectacle of emasculated, 
enfeebled and dying manhood, can, it seems a 
paradox claim not exactly the least share in this 
common glory and heritage. But a great jurist and 
Judge and a statesman of long vision and imagina¬ 
tion on the one hand and an eminent and success¬ 
ful administrator—harmoniously blending in the 
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personality of a man of versatile scholarship 
and profound knowledge is a rare enough spectacle 
in life—the more so in the India of today ; 
for the aetivities and thoughts running in these 
diverse and divergent departments of our life are 
always conflicting and often contradictory. To be 
a great Judge, one must be a great jurist at the first 
instance, and a jurist is but a master of the 
principles and theories of jurisprudence and law as 
also of the history of human institutions ; to apply 
these principles and theories to the concrete cases 
and to judge the latter in the light of the former, a 
Judge—who is great as such —must have the 
requisite learning and knowledge of the history 
and ps3'chology of the people he judges. 

But learning, Imowledge and scholarship 
divorced, as the Judges generally are from practical 
experience and exercise of executive functions in 
dealing with everyday affairs and practical pro¬ 
blems of life, tend to make one speculative and 
theoretical- But a great administrator must be, 
above all, a practical man, alive to the present but 
not dead to the teachings of history and to the 
light of knowledge; unlike the judge and the jurist 
be has to guard against the speculative and theo¬ 
retical, he must be equal to any situation that may 
crop up in actual life, he must master the intricra 
cies and the details of a plan or scheme—while it is 
for the statesman to lay down the general lines of 
action, as well as the general principles and broader 

19 
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policies and see that they are pursued. A great 
jurist. Judge and statesman as Asutosh was, it 
was given to him to possess, in a striking degree,, 
all the qualities that go to make an eminent and 
successful administrator; indeed it is almost a truism 
to say that he was one of the greatest and ablest 
administrators that India has seen in recent times ; 
and his unsurpassed administrative qualities are 
only equalled by his statesmanlike vision and saga¬ 
city. just as his intense idealism was only excelled 
by his keen and penetrating practical sensej. and 
fortunately for our hero, his vast learning and his 
prolonged activities on the Bench were far from stand ■ 
ing in the way of his success as an administrator ; 
for though a profound student and a versatile scholar, 
his mind acquired a positive and not simply a 
theoretical bent by his study of exact sciences such as 
Mathematics, Physics and Law ; and he dealt with, 
as he was master of, facts and figures and delighted 
in action as well as analysis. Nowhere more than in 
the administration of the affairs of his University — 
which was by far the principal scene of his acti¬ 
vities—was to be seen ‘the miraculous mjin of action' 
—‘ the greatest explosion of human energy’ in modern 
Bengal j for the University, his princii)al love, claimed, 
by far, the major share of h is stupendous energies 
and his herculiaii industy. 

As the most active and strenuous worker, as 
the central figure and the most important 
personality— for a generation and a half,— 
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as the executive head as well as the Chairman of 
various Committees and Boards and the perma¬ 
nent President of the Post-Graduate Councils in 
Arts and Science of the greatest, biggest and 
the most thriving and expanding University in 
India and in the East,- and these in eritical 
periods of transition, of political agitation and 
popular excitement of unprecedented character, 
Asutosh had had an exceptionally busy and trying 
time of it. During his Vice-Chancellorship in two 
periods from 1906—14 and from 1921- 23, the 
country was passing through a whirlwind of agi¬ 
tation .and upheaval in the track of Anti-Parti¬ 
tion and Non-co-operation Movements with their 
offshoots in the ' national education ' 5 every one 
at the head or in partial control and management 
of a corporate body had his energies and his 
patience, his tact and his courage, excessively 
taxed ; for the movements were meant to sap the 
foundations of institutions established by the 
Government ; Asutosh, too, had more than his share 
of troubles and tribulations, anxieties and worries— 
for a series of tremendous onslaughts and attacks 
was directed towards the University. During the 
dark days of the Partition and the stormy days 
of Non-co-operation, popular excitement ran to fever 
heat and the student population, always the 
most emotional and impressionable section of the 
community—and more so, in Bengal—^joined the 
movements enthusiastically. It is not our purpose 
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to discuss the merits either of the steps they 
took, or of the movemen ts into which they threw 
themselves wholeheartedly. But both the move¬ 
ments and the students’ part therein increased 
thousand fold the usual and normal burden of 
the administrative head of the University j the 
fact was, the ordinary routine labour as well as 
the average intellectual work, the dangers and 
the difficulties of the position, the worries and 
the responsibilities of the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University were abnormally aggravated. The 
least negligence, the slightest indiscretion, hasty 
action or error of judgment on the part of a res¬ 
ponsible administrator might act as a spark to 
let the individual and the institution he runs be 
caught in the conflagration raging around in these 
times. But Asutosh stuck to his post and steered 
his ship clear of the eneompassing rocks and 
shoals, like a shrewd pilot, like a brave and seasoned 
navigator. No greater proof, no more positive 
evidence of his superb administrative genius could 
be given—and the courage and tact, resolution 
and resourcefulness that he displayed in these most 
momentous crises in the history of our Univer¬ 
sity and of our country, are really the part of the 
highest statesmanship—than the. fact namely, 
that under his administrative guidance, the Uni¬ 
versity, for good or evil, withstood the sweeping 
onslaughts, and out of the fire, she came brighter, 
fuller and nobler. But the consequent tremen- 
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dous strain upon his patience and perseverence, 
upon his courage and wisdom; the excessive demand 
upon his physical endurance and working capacity 
and the ceaseless drain of his energy and vitality, 
caused by his administration of the University, 
would have surely crushed any other individual 
of his generation. 

Dealing as he did, on the one hand with the 
student population greatly inflamed, with the 
community greatly agitated, and on the other, with a 
reactionary Government bent upon repression and 
retrogression, Asutosh had to play with fire; he had to 
decide quickly and act promptly and he joined the 
vision and sagacity of a great statesman to bis 
unique industry and ability, his integrity and his 
practical wisdom, and all these were the real factors 
contributing to his eminence and his success as anadmi- 
nistrator ; these principal factors added to the cardinal 
fact that the University passed, in his regime and 
under his guidance, through the theories of a new 
birth and emerged out of a revolution of the govern¬ 
ing ideas and principles, of accepted ideals and 
aims, and that the whole system of higher educa¬ 
tion was sought to be reconstructed on a new 
basis, made the position of the administrative head 
of the University more thorny, his responsibility 
more onerous, his duties more difficult and his 
tenure of office more eventful and more momentous. 
Let us quote his own inimitable words ; referring to 
the first period of his stewardship from 1906—14 
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Asutosh said, "I also recall the magnitude and inten¬ 
sity of the political excitement which had, at that 
period, penetrated into the remotest corners of the 
land and added considerably to the intrinsic diffi¬ 
culties of educational reform under the most em- 
baiassing circumstances/’ When he was called 
again to the helm of affairs at the University in 
1921, “ to crown all, political excitement of a 
formidable character saturated youthful minds at 
the most impressionable periods of their lives, 
seriously affected their discipline, shook to the foun¬ 
dations their faith in established law and order 
and like a whirlwind, swept them away from the 
peaceful avocations of the scholar. To shoulder 
the responsibility of management, at so critical 
a period in the life of a great University, steadily 
developing and expanding, was manifestly a 
hazardous adventure...’' And the duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities of , ‘‘ the Vice-Chancellor—are not 
exactly light or unimportant under any circums- 
tancesj even the routine work of an uneventful 
period consumes much time and demands a good deal 
of patience, if nothing more—but in my case” said 
Asutosh, “ the period of office has not only been 
unusually long, but it has imposed upon the 
business head of the University, an absolutely un¬ 
precedented burden of toil and responsibility.'’ 

His very first act, after assumption of office, 
was to help, as the President of a special Com 
mittee, in framing a complete set of new Regulations 
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'dealing with all matters relating to the 
University, under the newly enacted Indian Uni¬ 
versities Act. The magnitude of the task may be 
judged by the fact that the old Senate had failed 
to accomplish it even after an extension of the 
prescribed time. And no greater appreciation, 
no higher testimony could be given of the thorough¬ 
ness, expedition and ability which the President 
and the members of the Committee brought to 
bear upon this difficult and delicate task than 
the fact the whole body of Regulation—comprehen¬ 
sive in their scope and diverse in their character 
as these were—was sanctioned by the Government 
of India in exactly the same form in which it 
emerged from the Committee. The next task 
that confronted him and that he applied himself 
to was even more exacting, more trying and tedious, 
and more protracted, just as its performance, 
remarkable and noteworthy. It was nothing but 
** to reshape the life and working of the University, 
on the basis of what has been settled in theory- 
The task was one to make even the most coura¬ 
geous and ambitious aspirant to the dignity of 
Vice-Chancellorship pause and consider--'It would 
be difficult, hardly possible in fact; to characterise 
in one brief sentence, all the demands made by 
the Indian Universities Act, upon the Univer¬ 
sities—through reorganization, reform, revolution, 
each of these words, would, in a way; be justified 
hut would express one aspect only,,.. Reforms 
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of the most incisive kind had to be carried through 
every department of the University life j demands 
formerly unheard of had to be made on all who 
claimed privileges in connection with the Univer¬ 
sity • •• The last eight years, in truth ” procee¬ 
ded Sir Asutosh in the course of his memorable 
Convocation speech in 1914, “have been years of 
unremittent struggle ; difficulties and obstacles 
kept springing up like the heads of Hydra, each had 
been armed with sharp and often venomous fangs/' 
Let us see what the greater and more distached, 
the superior body—the Government of India -- 
have said on the difficulties and troubles of the 
period of transition. In the course of their lengthy 
Resolution on the subject in the Gazette of India, 
they expressed their considered judgment as follows : 
“ The promulgation of those Regulations marks 
a notable advance in the movement for the exten¬ 
sion and progressive development of the higher 
form of education—-yet the stage thus reached is 
merely the starting point of the gradual process 
of reconstruction which will make large demands 
upon the energy and wisdom of the University 
authorities. The Regulations now sanctioned fill 
in the framework supplied by the Indian Univer¬ 
sities Act, They pr(3vide the machinery for reform ; 
but they leave the Senate to put the machinery 
in motion.*’ We have already had occasion to 
deal briefly with the character and process of those 
thorough 'reorganization/ reform, revolution,' which 
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might be ‘ designated as a new creation ’ and which, 
‘had previously been hardly imagined and certainly 
not been attempted.* It is only necessary here to 
emphasise the exceptional nature of the difficulties, 
dangers and disadvantages, the extraordinary 
weight of the burden, and the immensity of the 
task that fell to the lot of the administrative head 
of the University, who had to work and guide and 
transform it in the light of newer ideals and higher 
conceptions in times of storm and stress. 

The task was of so stupendous a character that 
it proved too much of a burden to Sir Lancelot 
Sanderson, even after the University was recons¬ 
tructed and reorganised by Asutosh ; another of his 
successors Sir Ewart Greaves feelingly referred to*, 
more than once and thoroughly recognised what a 
gigantic burden it was that Asutosh shouldered 
easily, cheerfully and selflessly year in and year out j 
and as Sir Ewart pointed out, Dr. Sadler and his 
colleagues on the Commission also bore eloquent 
testimoney to his masterly administration of the 
University's affairs. Vast masses of details, the order 
of work, the constitution of new agencies, creations- 
of new posts and new bodies, and modes of 

Tho Univensity in all its branches and in every department 
bears tho >tamp of his work and ofhis individuality and it is only 
when one comes in close contact with the work of tho University 
that one realises the stupendous burden which ho bore for so many 
years.” Sir Ewart Greaves’ Convocation Address 1925. 
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procedure had to be attended to ; the very 
large and Yoluminous routine work, dry and dreary, 
as well as not unfrequent calls to grapple with 
new situations and developments that never failed 
to crop up now and then, unheard of expansions 
of the funetions, heightening of the Ideal and 
broadening of the outlook, of the University, taking 
the initiative and carrying into effect the great 
policies and programmes, the inauguration of the 
various new departments of studies and researches, 
the selection of the requisite staff, the smooth and 
harmonious working of the internal machinery and 
piloting the ship through unchartered waters and 
introubled times and save it from external attacks 
and internal disorder—these constitute a formidable 
enough catalogue, sufficient to crush all but 
exceptionally eminent administrators. And when 
one takes into his serious consideration that Asutosh 
was one of the most handworked and erudite Judges 
of the Calcutta High Court, where his official work 
was of the most exacting nature one simply marvels 
at the marvellous, working capacities and adminis¬ 
trative genius of Bengal’s miraculous man of action. 

As we have seen Asutosh's administrative labours 
were not merely confined to the four walls of the 
University itself ; from his place at the helm of affairs 
of the University, he had to take more than his share 
in the movement of reformation of the structure, 
and in improvement of the working of the whole 
system of education obtaining in the country ; he 
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had to inaugurate and complete a survey of about 
800 schools and 50 colleges scattered all over Bengal, 
Assam, Behar & Orrissa, Central Provinces and Burma, 
and what was a more difficult and more delicate 
task, he had to modify and restrict the extent of 
affiliation enjoyed by various institutions and to 
curb down their activities in order to bring them 
up to the standard contemplated by the Indian 
Universities Act j no doubt he set various agencies 
work to accomplish these but in the overwhelm¬ 
ing masses of corresi)ondence to the numerous 
bodies ranging from the Government of India to the 
remotest village school and in the world of intellec¬ 
tual and physical laliours entailed, his Roman hand 
•could be easily traced ; he was his own secretary and 
his own subordinate he was not simply a adminis¬ 
trative figure head ; the nature, the temperament 
and the personality of the master-administrator 
would not let him depend solely upon others but 
would urge him to rise equal to the task and be 
master of the situation, however complex and difficult 
it might be ; the fact was, he held in the hollow 
of his hand, all the threads of management and con¬ 
trol ; he had all the initiative and directive powers j 
he would himself work out, as he was always 
master of, the minutest details of a plan or scheme 
and nothing was too high or too low for him ; on 
the one hand, he had a firm hold of the actualities 
of the today ; on the otherhand, he was perfectly 
alive to the growing needs of the morrow as well 
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as to the more subtle, paramount factors and gover¬ 
ning principles. 

He knew his own mind as well as: his own busi¬ 
ness and could express himself forcibly and act 
accordingly ; quickness of decision, firmness of deter¬ 
mination, promptness of action, an abundance of 
courage and faith which are the essential elements 
of a great administrator were at his absolute com¬ 
mand ; in the history of higher education and 
researches in modern India, his administration of 
the Calcutta University will surely stand out in 
prominent relief j and the extraordinary ability, 
the really Herculian energy and patience, his unique 
capacity and aptitude for work, his unrivalled cour¬ 
age and practical wisdom, more than all these, his 
outstanding record and brilliant achievements— 
which his worst critics could not, would not mini¬ 
mise—will mark him out as one of the greatest and 
most successful administrators of India. What a 
great administrative genius he was will be all the 
more evident when one comes to his record and indi¬ 
cates his achievements in the domain of educational 
reform and in the direction of promotion of higher 
studies and researches ; it is clear to the meanest 
intelligence that an administrator of no ordinary 
type he was ; for, to his executive efficiency and 
administrative excellence, he joined his superb or¬ 
ganizing capacity. and constructive powers ; and in 
the preparation of the very exhaustive rules and 
new Regulations, in the creations of new and com- 
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plicated machineries and agencies, in the formation 
of the new Senate and the Syndicate, more stri¬ 
kingly in the establishment of the Post-Graduate 
Councils in Arts and Science, in shaping the numer¬ 
ous courses of studies and directions of researches, 
in moulding various great and small schemes 
of endowment—specially, the Palit, Ghosh and 
Khtiira, whieh was fittingly admired by Lord 
Ronaldshay in his last Convocation Speech—in the 
inauguration and equipment of Colleges of Science 
and Law—in the great impetus to the move¬ 
ment of enlightenment and culture as well as in the 
extraordinary momentum of progress that the cause 
of higher and highest studies and researches received 
at his hand, in the extention of the bounds of 
knowledge, in the broadening of the horizon of 
Truth resulting therefrom, the marvellous powers 
of organization and construction and of persuasion 
as well as the miraculous capacity for work of the 
administrator can be traced to the best advantage. 
“To me it has always been a matter of astonish¬ 
ment”, said Dr. C. V. Raman on an important occa¬ 
sion “that it has at all been possible to bring together 
such a body of workers, to reconcile so many con¬ 
flicting aims, ideals and interests and to create a 
homogeneous organization out of a mass of hetero¬ 
geneous material. 1 am certain no one but Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee could have essayed or success¬ 
fully accomplished this great task.” 



CHAPTER Xir. 

The Speaker. 

At-utosh, oce of the foremost speakers of his generation, but- 
not a born orator—His groat debating qualities and dialectical 
skill—Two of his typical speeches—His last Convocation Address 
at the Calcutta University, was memorable and historic—His 
speeches reveal the intellectual siipreniaey and inner calibre of 
the man—the nature of his eloquence—Asutosh, compared with 
some of the master orators of modern Bengal. 

We have dwelt on many aspects of Asutosb’s 
versatile personality and on his diverse activities 
and manysided interests ; there still remain some 
aspects of his brilliant public life which made a 
profound impression upon, and swayed, his contem¬ 
poraries, irrespective of caste, creed or colour, and 
contributed not a little to his success and his popu¬ 
larity—we mean his greatness as a speaker, as a friend 
of learning and scholarship and as a leader and ruler 
of men. It is almost a truism to say that Asutosh 
was one of the foremost speakers of his generation— 
if not the most effective and impressive j and the 
excellence of the speaker was characteristic of the 
man ; but he was not a born orator like many of 
his eminent contemporary public men j moreover, 
not being a prominent political figure or a 
Member of Legislative Council for the best part 
of his life, he was not called upon to speak on the 
important questions of the day, off and on • and 
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almost all his striking speeches and addresses that 
attracted considerable attention, admiration or 
abuse, were delivered within the precincts of the 
Universities and dealt with educational questions. 

But within his own sphere he was unrivalled and 
unsurpassed, the lack of variety notwithstanding j 
on educational problems and educational topics, no 
public man, no public speaker or politician, Indian or 
European, could excel him in the weight of authority, 
in the wealth of facts and figures, in the grasp 
of fundamental principles and governing ideals, in 
the clarity of vision and in the width of out-look, no 
less in the comprehensive survey. Great as he was, 
certainly, as a speaker, he was perhaps, greater 
as a keen debater and dialectician j and it was a 
really treat to hear or read him advocating his view¬ 
point or smtishing that of his opponent ; next to his 
commanding personality and massive intellectual 
powers, his superb debating powers and dialectical 
skill, his brilliant advocacy and his compelling elo¬ 
quence \\ ere the principal factors in the consolidation, 
of his strength and his popularitj^ in life and in 
acquirement of his ascendency over all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of his fellowmen. A consumate lawyer and 
advocate of the first water, a master of his language 
and of his own vigourous, inimitable style and 
powerful diction, he would support his case with 
his great eloquence and persuasive skill, or over¬ 
whelm his opponents with his strength of arguments, 
force of expression, and with a never-ending stream 
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of facts and figures, much like a giant flowering a 
pigmy. It is not possible to do justice, or even 
to casually refer to all or most of his important 
speeches and addresses ; we believe we might deal 
with two of his speeches as being fairly ty pical 
—one that he delivered at a meeting of the Senate 
of Calcutta University, brought to verge of starva¬ 
tion and stoppage of its functions owing to the 
refusal of the Government of Lord Lytton to lend 
the state aid which it was its due. It is impossible 
not to be moved by the indomitable spirit of 
patriotism and resistence, and the unbending 
attitude and iron determination to stand by the 
University and save its limited autonomy from 
the misdirected and mischievous zeal of a reaction¬ 
ary Government, that :found forceful expression in 
it ; and the note struck by Asutosh in the conclusion 
touched the tenderest chord of very Bengali, nay of 
every Indian, heart ; the clarion call of appeal, the 
call to freedom and manliness sounded by him 
is unique and almost without paralell in the tragic 
history of India’s subjection to Britain, “You give 
me slavery with one hand and money with the 
other,” said he, “I despise the offer. I will not 
take the money. We shall retrench and live within 
our means. We shall starve, we will go from 
floor to door, throughout Bengal. I will ask my 
Post-Graduate teachers to starve their families but 
to keep their independence; I tell you, as members 
of this University, stand up for the right of the 
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University. Forget the Government of Bengal. 
Forget the Government of India. Do your duty 
as Senators of this University, Freedom first, 
freedom second, freedom always.’’ One of his learned 
brothers on the Bench of the Calcutta High Court 
feelingly referred to this glorious doctrine of ‘freedom° 
first, freedom second and freedom always’, and pro¬ 
phesied that it would go down to posterity as a 
great ‘national asset’ full of self-respect and dignity; 
this speech of Asutosh revealed the ‘Bengal 
Tiger’, and recalled the Risis of yore, begging from 
far and near for their ‘ assrams ’ the home of India’s 
beautiful ideals of education and culture in ancient 
times. His Lucknow speech dealt with the burning 
question of the day in educational politics—the 
control claimed by the Ministers and the Legislature 
over the affairs of the Universities ; we have already 
quoted from this speech and we need not do so again} 
suffice it to say that Asutosh proved to demonstra¬ 
tion the hollowness, almost the hypocrisy of the 
monstrotis claim and the utter futility and inherent 
weakness, of the proposition ; it took the house by 
surprise and showed his superb dialectical skill and 
his brilliant advocacy. Dr. Radha Kumud Mukher- 
jee, the renowned explorer of Ancient Indian History 
and head of the Department of Economics and Socio. 
logy Lucknow, wrote about it as follows : “we saw 
him at his best as he set about handling the topic 
with free air and manner of a giant flooring a pigmy. 
The audience was spell-bound by the finest display 
20 
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imaginable of debating powers and parliamentary 
oratory. It was his intellectual supremacy, his powers 
of advocacy, his unrivalled grass of facts and figures 
and precedents bearing upon his case that enabled 
him to wield a public meeting as one man’s show’’. 
The addresses that he delivered on the occasions of 
Convocations of the Universities of Calcutta, Mysore 
Lahore. Lucknow, were all remarkable but his 
addresses at Calcutta, in 1914, 21 and 22 as well as 
those delivered at Mysore and Lahore were more 
striking • he unburdened his soul freely at Mysore 
and expounded what should be an ideal Univer¬ 
sity • at Lahore, he emphatically declared, 
himself against the disruptive tendencies of Non-, 
co-operation movement and strongly expressed his- 
aversion and his indignation at the students 
leaving their natural avocations, to join, and at the 
call of, the movement . both these addresses evoked 
a good deal of comment and made a stir in the press— 
specially, the latter was highly applauded by the 
Anglo-Indian journals as a make-weight against the- 
sweeping onrush of Non-co-operation. But memora¬ 
ble and fighting to a degree was his last Convocation 
Address at Calcutta ; for the pungency and vehemence 
of its profuse sarcasm, the force and dignity of 
its expression, and what was more, for its irresistible 
attack on, and its knf)ck-out blow at, the official 
attempt to snatch the autonomy and intigrety of 
the University under cover of reform, for the unassail¬ 
able ground that he maintained in it and the 
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passionate fervour of its soul*stirring appeal 
in the end,—and it is no exaggeration to say that 
he threw his very soul out into it—it will rank 
among the most memorable and heroic feats in the 
India's struggle for freedom. 

We have already referred to his very 
short career in the Imperial Council; his 
speeches on the floor of the legislature on the 
Indian Universities Hill won him universal recog¬ 
nition and established his pre-eminence as an 
effective speaker and a keen debater. But at the 
advent of the Angel of Death, the skillful debater 
and dialectician as well as the consummate advocate 
and parliamentarian in him has vanished once for 
all; none the less his more important speeches and 
addresses that were delivered on various occasions 
reveal the man in his intellectual supremacy, in his 
exuberance of energy and enthusiasm, in his con¬ 
tempt for untruth and enertia, in his undaunted 
courage and undying faith, in his robust optimism 
and soaring idealism, in his vast learning and ency¬ 
clopedic knowledge. Like his massive intellect and 
manly spirit, his speeches lacked the ornamental 
style and the poetic touch ; they appealed more to 
the intellect than to the sentiment of the readers; 
no doubt, sometimes they touched the hearts of his 
hearers and stirred their emotions as when he gave 
eloquent expression to his conception of the glorious 
ideal and functions of his ‘alma mater’, or when, 
seer.like, he unburdened his mind as to the great 
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destiny of his motherland to be realised through 
the life and working of the Universities i but here 
again, he would harp upon the tune of the intellect 
and not hammer on the popular sentiments and 
emotions; the keynote of his speeches would be 
predominantly intellectual, reaching its climax—as 
his famous Convocation speeches of 1914 and 1923 
did—through an emotional ecstacy. This appeal to 
our highest emotions and noblest sentiments, rising 
above an intellectual back.ground, was striking and 
in this, be has been seldom surpassed. 

It is difficult to indicate in a rough and ready 
manner, what exactly the speeches of a great speaker 
are like ; and it is a truism —but it will bear repeti¬ 
tion—that they have to be read in order to be 
appreciated -, hence no appreciation is possible, 
that is worth the name, without a careful study. 
A hero of action, a practical man of affairs as 
Ashutosh was—and he achieved immense success in 
the world—he would go straight to his subject- 
matter ; he would often leave beaten track ; 
instead of confining his remarks to the strict limits 
of his immediate theme he would, on important 
occasions, take a wider survey and make a more 
general review j and by enunciating many Ijroad 
principles and illuminating truths, interwoven into 
his speeches, he would add to their interest and 
value. His style was plain and dignified, his diction 
was polished and his mastery of his theme was 
unique j his eloquence had much of the majesty of 
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a mighty river flowing onward and onward, carry¬ 
ing with it a peculiar force and an irresistible 
appeal, Ashutosh had not the poetic vein, the fine 
imagery and sublime emotionalism that character¬ 
ised the great addresses and preoration of Annanda 
Mohan Bose ; surely he lacked the superb oratorical 
gifts, the beautiful and the forceful periods of 
Surendra Nath Banerjea; nor can any one claim 
for him the chiselled diction, the literary flavour, the 
wit and beauty of expression and variet}' and 
subtlety o f thought that place the speeches of his 
guru—Rash Behari Ghose—besides the best products 
in English I/anguage ; and his speeches do not 
possess—though his last Convocation Address may 
be said to approach—the poignancy of spirit, 
the brilliiince of sarcasm, the force of ridicule, the 
sharpness of reparties and the dash and smashing 
eloquence that were the characteristic features of 
Lall Mohan Ghosh’s speeches in the famous Ilbert 
Bill controversy. Brit when all is said and done, 
the dejith of his learning, the range of his review, the 
width of his survey, the dignity of thought and 
loftiness of sentiment, the pervading spirit of 
idealism and faith, the moving eloquence and 
manly style, the many sparkling truths 
and broad principles scattered throughout, 
the conception and nobility of the Ideal 
and, lastly the intellectual note and forceful appeal, 
make his speeches and addresses a great national 
asset. - 



CHAPTER XIII. 


The Friend of Learning. 

Asutosh, tho greatest friend of the scholars and the students— 
His love of learning knew no ‘scientific frontier ’ nor his encourage¬ 
ment of scholarship and talent any artificial harriers—He not only 
nationalized but internationalized his University—His discourago- 
ment of ‘tho ‘ principle of nationality ’ and his catholicismand 
universaliani in higher study and research—He upheld the grand 
democratic doctrine of Napoleon—His exertions for tho scholars 
and students. 

Himself a reputed, and versatile scholar and a 
great lover of learning and culture—one who had, in 
the inimitable words of ‘Ditcher’ in the Capital, 
♦'the vast erudition comprising all the humanities 
which marked the Bengali jurist and educationist as 
a man among men,” Ashutosh was the very greatest 
friend of the scholars and patron of learning 
The Sanskrit title of 'Saraswati' or 'Goddess of 
learning’ that was conferred upon him was not simply 
an ornamental appenage to his name but served to 
indicate his real greatness in this respect. He had a 
peculiar knack—one might go further and say, 
he had almost a hobby—of gathering round himself 
the best intellect and select few in field of letters and 
science—not only from among the younger genera¬ 
tion but also from the great savants, the profound 
thinkers and famous intellectuals of his own 
country, as well as from various seats of learuing 
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in Europe and America. As we have already 
seen, his University was the veritable confluence 
of the currents and cross-currents of world's cultures, 
and the meeting place of world’s learning ; at his 
instance and under his patronage, the variegated 
cultures of India representing the various elements 
of her civilization, equally with the foreign scholar¬ 
ship from the remotest parts of the glohe, had 
their honoured place in the temple of learning that 
the University was converted into for the first time 
in its history. To use a happy metaphor of Lord 
Curzon, his love of learning and patronage of the 
scholars, acknowledged no scientific frontierhis 
unbounded enthusiasm and ceaseless active sym. 
pathy for scholarship and erudition, and his warm 
•encouragement of literary talents and scientific 
genius, knew no barriers, sectarian, communal 
<ir national. He would befriend the scholars and 
the students in their hundreds and thousands— 
irrespective of class, creed or colour, and if possible, 
let his country profit by their association and their 
labours. 

The trends and tendencies of world.thought, 
today are, decidedly against monopoly of learning 
and scholarship ; and the better minds of the world 
and the thought-leaders of the peoples are anxious 
not simply to nationalise but to internationalize them; 
and one of the greatest needs of humanity, is not only 
a nationalization, but also internationalization and 
humanisation, of knowledge as an antidote to 
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Sectarian, national and international jealousies anci 
enmities that have reduced civilised man to at 
sorry pass. Dr. Brojendra Nath Seal put in a 
vigourous and eloquent plea in this behalf, only the 
other other day at BoraVjay. But so far as Asutosh 
was concerned, he almost anticipated the subtle 
march of the movement for internationalization of 
knowledge and learning j as the greatest friend of 
the learned and patron of scholarship in India, 
he did not content himself with merely nationali¬ 
zing his University which is a really thriving 
' national institution’, but went further and went 
forward to internationalize his 'alma mater’ by 
engrafting scholars of various nationalities and 
religions on to his staff and by welcoming savants 
from all parts of the globe within its sacred 
precincts. There are few Indian patriots who have 
served their country and sacrificed for her cause, 
to a greater extent, than Asutosh did in sphere of 
education ; but the patriot in him seldom got the 
better of the friend of scholarship and learning that 
he delighted to be throughout his life j and as we 
have just said, nationality or religion was no bar to 
him, and never interfered with his choice or with 
his appointment of the Readers and Professors 
in the republic of Letters and Science that he really 
converted his University into ; he was not, however, 
free from adverse comments and criticism for prefer¬ 
ring peoples of different countries to his own country¬ 
men, no matter, the former might be of superior 
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intellectual attainments and greater fame and 
erudition. 

But Asutosh never swerved an inch from the 
path chalked out by his love of learning and scholar¬ 
ship ; ‘‘ some patriotic men’*, declared he in the 
course of a Convocation sx)eech, “have told me that 
these Professorships should, as a matter of course, 
all go to Indian scholars. My answer was and ever 
will be that these Professorships should as a matter 
of course, go to the best qualified men The prin¬ 
ciple of nationality is to be deprecated altogether 
in matters of higher learning and research.’’ The 
cardinal feature and the striking characteristic of 
this love of learning and patronage of scholarship 
were that they were enlightened, liberalized and 
and cosmopolitan. He loved and fought for the 
recognition and betterment of his own vernacular ; 
but this love of his. for his mother tongue, 
intense as it was to a degree, did not lessen his 
sympathy with, or whole-hearted efforts for, the 
development and upliftment of other Indian^ 
vernaculars such as Marathe, Burmese, Assamese, 
Telegu, Guzrati ; similarly his love and solicitude for 
Indian vernaculars failed to deminish his interests 
in, or his consideration for other Asiatic languages 
and literatures, the Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan 
which were accorded their proper place in the 
curipiculum. His unbounded enthusiasm for 
the classical literatures of India, Sanskrit and 
Pali, embodying as they do, some of the noblest andt 
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highest products of human genius, in poetry, drama, 
philosophy, grammar and theology never took away 
from his admiration of the classical languages and 
literatures of the West; his keen and ardent 
solicitude on behalf of various schools of the great 
Indian Philosophy did not mar his respect for the 
Europian Philosophy, ancient and modern, in their 
numerous schools. Ilis eagerness for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of ancient Indian history which would depict 
the various phases and different elements and 
branches of ancient Indian culture and civilization 
did not stand in the way of his proper appreciation 
of the march of Modern Thought and Criticism and 
of the unprecedented advance of Science which have 
their birth place in the West. 

The number of students and scholars who came 
under direct obligation to him is a legion, not to 
speak of thousands who were indirectly benefitted 
by or through him. He himself sought out impoveri¬ 
shed scholars and took them under his protecting 
wings, giving them every facility for the develop¬ 
ment of their capacities and their intellects. No one 
felt more keenly the dearth of opportunities and 
scarcity of scope in our country—specially before his 
regime—for research work and original thinking, and 
he literally moved heaven and earth to create the 
favourable circumstances and helpful atmosphere 
for these intellectual activities by all sorts and con. 
ditions of scholars and students j he was a confir med 
advocate of, as he strenuously worked for, land 
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translated into action .^in the domain of Letters and 
Science, at any rate, the magnificent democratic 
doctorine of Napoleon that in every society there 
must be scope for tatent ; it is no exaggeration 
to say that not a single meritorious student or 
talented scholar came back from him, disappointed ; 
and it was the easiest thing in the world to 
draw his sympathy ; once his sympathy 
was drawn, One could count upon it always 
and he would extend it through good report 
and evil ; he would never hesitate, never grudge 
nor Irct, but give his very best to the 
students and scholars taken under his protection. 
And when his University for whose welfare and 
prosperity he had sacrificed his health and vitality, 
even the chances of his study and research, was 
threatered with closing of its doors through the 
persistent: refusal of the custodians of the public 
funds to lend the legitimate support, the indomitable 
lover of learning and patron of scholarship was at 
his best and declared in all solemnity that he would 
go abegging for his ‘Alma mater’ but would not give 
up its birthright~its limited autonomy. And 
whatever verdict posterity may give upon his 
brilliant career and his diverse achievements, there is 
absolutely no difference of opinion that he will be 
regarded as, as he is surely entitled to be, the greatest 
friend of scholarship and patron of learning in 
-modern India. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Leader. 

Asutosh, a born ’.leador, in the higher seuso of tlie tonn—A 
reformer is alwajs a leader—His abiding qualities as a loader, the- 
peculiarity of his environment and of the field of his leadership 
a ruler of his fellow mon, ho was no mass loader like Lokamaniiya 
Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi—Instances of bis superior leadership— 
He was a thought-leader of his people, and a guide to future 
generations. 

A great representative man as he was of his 
country, Asutosh was a born leader in the'.higher 
sense of the term—a leader of thought and ruler of 
men. There are great men, no doul^t, who live their 
lives apart, away 'from the madding crowds'ignoble 
strife’, who play their part in the life-drama, in 
their quiet, unassuming, and unostentatious way j but 
the role of a reformer, of a great man of action, of a 
strenuous and struggling national worker determined. 
to rise into eminence and destined to success, must 
take him through the crowded walks of life, through 
the hot beds of popular excitements and emotions 
and will bring him face to face with the popular 
passionsj he has, as matter of course, to come across 
«nd encounter accepted ideals and aims, prevailing 
ideas and notions ; and the reformation of the exist¬ 
ing state of things, or the construction of a new 
stucture in place of the old and the worn out ones, 
requires a revolution in the realm of ideas at the 
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firrit step, as well as the necessary ingredients of 
construction ; with a view to accomplish this end 
the reformer and the worker have to direet, mould 
and control the thoughts and ideas of the people ; 
he has to carry his fellow men with him in his bold 
work ; to achieve his object thoroughly, to be a 
successful reformer in active life, one must be a 
leader ; in fact a true reformer in any sphere of 
human activity and thought is a leader ; even a 
reformer who is misunderstood and not appreciated 
in his life time, one whose reforming zeal and activi¬ 
ties bear fruit after his death, in the near or distant 
future is also a leader of men j for by his words and 
thoughts, he guides and shapes and influences the 
ideas and actions of his posterity. 

As a leader of men, Asutosh was much applauded, 
appreciated and even hero-worshiped j at the same¬ 
time he was much misunderstood, much maligned 
and abused, as the great leaders of public opinion 
and thought generally are all the world over j he 
was not a man of baser metal, however ; he had 
the stat esman’s imagination, a statesmans courage 
of conviction and prescence j the urge of patriotism 
and the thirst for services and sacrifice were always 
keen within him ; so his leadership was that of a man 
of superior calibre and higher nature and does not fail 
to influence his posterity, as it did not surely, his 
contcmp<3raries ; thanks to his nature and his 
temperament, he had in abundance, the necessary 
ingredients of superior leadership ; not only did 
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he tower head and shoulders, much like the Collostis 
over his contemporaries and compatriots in the 
massiveness and range of bis intellectual powers, the 
strength of his moral and physical stamina, 
in the rare versatility of his personality, and in the 
depth of his encyclopedic knowledge ; but his 
leadership had something of the extraordimiry, 
something singular, something grand about it. In 
an independent country, leadership goes 

almost as a matter of course, to the great 
statesmen and orators, to generals and admirals 
and the nations' parliament always provides the 
best training ground for leaders who are most of 
them, great parliamentarians in the West j some of 
them, no doubt win their leadership in the field of 
battles or at high sea. But a subject country like 
India, without the system of parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment, without proper facilities for military and 
naval enterprise and adventure, can not provide 
the field for the growth and display of leadership 
in these directions, so the arena of politics and 
public life—the press, the platform, and the 
legislature—constitutes the only place for leaders 
to shine in. 

But a high official of the state—one of His 
Majesty's Judges—that he was for the greater part 
of his public life, Asutosh had the gates of the 
political arena— the nursery of leadership—shut 
against him ; he had to prepare his own ground in a 
sense and his *alma mater' afforded the medium 
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through which did he choose to lead the educated 
and intellectual sections of his countrymen ; it goes 
without saying that in the University and among 
those who stands for it, none but a tnq n of out¬ 
standing ability and towering personality would; 
establish his influence and maintain his sway ; the 
very character, the constitution, and composition 
of the University are a stumbling block to and 
forbid, mediocre leadership} under the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904, eighty per cent of the 
members of the Senate are nominated by the head, 
of the Government; and though the Senate was 
meant to have a predominance of academic element, 
other interests have got to be represented thereon j. 
even the academic element is fer from being a 
stereotyped one~it is itself representative of various 
institutions and interests ; no wonder the University 
and the Senate have proved the grave of many repu¬ 
tations ; distinguished officials and public men have 
found it too dangerous a rock to steer clear of, easily. 
This remarkable assembly representing as it does 
flower of Indian and European scholarship and 
intellect—with an overwhelming majority of 
nominated members—Ashutosh, wielded, swayed, 
ruled and lorded it over for a generation, in a 
manner which has no parallel in the history of 
I>ublic bodies and public life of the country. He 
was, no doubt, a prominent figure on the floor 
of Council Chamber at Calcutta and at Simla, 
(for a shorttime only) as well as in the Corporation. 
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of Calcutta where his lead in matters educa¬ 
tional were accepted j but there he could not be said 
to have reached the height of power and influence ; 
hence it was the University to which he had been 
attracted from early years, that supplied the great 
leader his materials as also his arena to work on. 

In the University itself, though he made his 
presence felt from the very beginning, his leadership 
had not come too soon • it was not until the days of 
Lord Curzon’s Universities Commission and Uni¬ 
versities Bill that his unique knowledge of life 
and working of his and other Universities, his 
unceasing interest in the former's affairs and his 
tireless activities in its behalf won him the extra¬ 
ordinary influence and sway not only in the 
University circles but also among increasing numbers 
of his educated countrymen ; indeed his contribu 
tion to the debate on Universities Bill—which 
was characterised by his thorough knowledge of 
the requirements of the higher education, his 
firm grasp of the principles and factors involved 
in the new legislation as well as his unrivalled 
mastery of the facts and figures concerning the 
working and administration of the University- 
established once for all his claim to the leadership 
of his countrymen in matters educational ; his 
part in framing the new Regulations as well as 
his conducting the deliberations, and bringing to 
a happy and successful termination, the impor¬ 
tant labours of the Committee appointed by the 
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Govei'Dmeut of India, after his installatiou at 
the helm of affairs at the University, marked the 
linal stage in the acquisition of his authority and 
in the consolidation of bis leadership in educational 
questions atid policies; 'henceforth, both the 
Government and the people had to bow to his 
authority aqd acknowledge his sway. 

Truly ht did not lead his followers—lx)und to 
him w ith no party ties or claims—into the divi¬ 
sion Iobbi<^s ; hut he occupied such an enormous space 
in the life of the university—as also in the public 
life of the country, for the matter of that—he domi¬ 
nated it Lo such an extent, that he was said by 
Lord Lytton, to be the University itself much in 
the sgtne manner in which Louis XIY was the 
State himself. His immense intellectual supremacy, 
his attractive personality at once dominating and 
fascinating, his engaging manners, his powers of 
advocacy, his ti-ausparent simplicity and selflessness 
combined to place his leadership of his fellow 
countrymen in a vital sphere ol life, on an enduring 
foundation and on the other hand, paved the 
way for what may be called his dictatorship in, 
and his iiutocracy >ver, ‘the democracy of the 
Calcutta University.’ He had no statutory claim 
to the never-failing and unqualified support of 
the Senate or even the Syndicate ; his influence, 
his authority and his power rested on the suffer¬ 
ance of the Fellows ; not to speak of the 
.Syndicate, he always enjoyed and commanded the 

21 
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unalloyed and unconditional allegiance of the 
Senate, representing * the most iritellectually ad¬ 
vanced community in India and when it is re¬ 
membered that the Senate contains the flower 
of the educated manhood and scholarship of the 
country, the eminence of the leader bePomes all the 
more apparent. 

Asutosh had little of the all too comrlton leader 
of the market place ; he was, as we hav'C already 
said, no ordinary leader, who plays to th^^ gallery 
or ministers to the vanities and pleasure's of the 
powers that be j but he was really a leader of 
leaders—a thought letider of his people and ruler 
of men. His sway over his fellow men kijew no 
bounds of race or religion ; among eminent savants 
and scholars, administrators and public men, 
European and Indian, men who came in contact Vrith 
him, few could resist the charms of his dynamic, 
commanding and attractive personality ; the way 
in which he would and could dominate important 
Committees and Commissions was nothing short of 
a marvel and has few parallels in the annals of 
the public life of the country ; it can only be 
compared with the wonderful leadership of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in lyCgislative Assembly and of 
Deshabandhu Chittaranjan in the Bengal Council, 
wherein with an insufficient following, less than 
a third of the total strength, they were the most 
dominating personalities and the most important 
factors. Such was the case with Asutosh 
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also and in a greater degree ; he was called 
upon to preside over three important Committees 
in which there was a preponderance of experts 
and administrators, in fact, of official element ; Dr 
Ziauddin Ahmed and he were the only Indian 
Members of Or. Sadler’s Commission with a 
majoriy of official and British Members ; he served, 
along with Ur. Raman, on the Committee appointed 
to report on the Bangalore Institute of Science; 
Asutosh’s genius for rule which in the words of 
‘Ditcher’in the CaiDital,' marked the Bengali jurist 
and educationist as a man among men ’ - manifested 
itself in his sway over his colleagues on, and in 
shaping the course of the reports and the deli¬ 
berations of, these committees and commissions; 
it is no disparagement to his colleagues, to say 
that the reports and conclusions of the latter 
bear unmistakably and remarkably, the marks of 
his Roman hand; often his colleagues, on the 
various committees, on the Senate and the 
syndicate, were simply charmed by him, often 
he could treat a public meeting as a one man’s 
show by dint of bis superior leadership. 

But he was no mass-leader like Lokamannya Tilak 
or Mahatma Gandhi, he had no occasion to sway or 
lead the masses of his country men ; he did 
not take any prominent part in mass movement ; 
he had nothing to do with the freaks and 
fury of popular passions and emotions in the 
masses' of people he had chalked out his own course 
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and he trod and led on along that line. As we 
have already said, in his apparently narrower and 
restricted field he stood supreme ■ he was brave, 
selfless, active, strong, and uncompromising on 
questions of national honour and vital principle, 
he never feared or cared for, the favours of 
the rulers of the land ; he criticised the Govern¬ 
ment, mercilessly exposing the hollowness of their 
policy and actions ; he stood as a rock—for he was 
firmly convinced he was in the right—against 
popular passions and excitement and was bold 
enough to resist the sweeping onrush of the mighty 
Non-co-operation Movement ; thus was he a true 
leader, always acting, according to the lights that 
were in him. ‘‘The true leader ” said Lord Haldane 
in a striking address, “must teach to his countrymen 
the gospel of the wide outlook, he must bid them live 
the larger 1 ife, be unselfish be hopeful, be reverent. 
He must fill the minds of those who hear him, even 
of such as are in the depths of national despair, with 
the sense of the greatness which human nature is 
capable...” Time atid again Asutosh's clarion 
voice was thundered and was echoed and re-echoed 
from one end of the country to the other proclaiming 
the ‘gospel of wide outlook' ; the vision of larger, 
truer and fuller life, the Ideal of national greatness 
and national prosperity that he dreamt and 
that haunted him in his waking hours and 
in his nightly rest, he held before his countrymen 
and bade then live up to it ; and when the 
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whole country was prostrate, and the people 
was bleeding and groaning under the weight c>f 
thousand and one wants and woes, and when the 
very life, the spirit and hope were sought to be 
knocked out of them, his lofty idealism and his 
robust optimism, his faith in himself and in this 
country’s future never flagged ; he instilled new 
vigour and new energy into his people and showed 
what human nature was capable of in the intellec¬ 
tual sphere, in the domains of Letters and Science. 
And when, deserted by the ofiicial head of the 
University, and the glorified Ministers and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people in the Council Chamber, 
forsaken by the custodians of public funds, he 
stood alone with the banner of progress in hand 
for the independence and integrity of his alma- 
mater, he displayed the supreme qualities of leader¬ 
ship which sticks to its post and carries on, against 
enormous odds, to win in the long run. 

Apart however, from this superior leadership 
in a critical period in his coutry's history, Asutosh 
was pre-eminently a thought-leader of his people. 
The great ideal of a national greatness that he 
dreamt and sought and fought all his life to realize 
in the realms of Letters and ricience, the excellent 
way in which he planned and were at pains to work 
out the salvation of his country through intellec¬ 
tual regeneration and educational progress, the 
ideas and the spirit of higher studies and researches 
that he fostered, made irresistible appeal to the 
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better mind of his people ; and the advanced sections 
of his countrymen, the new generations of scholars 
and students accepted them with alacrity and are 
carrying on his work and holding to his message ; in 
his own words ‘the sparks of new inextinguishable 
fire’ that he kindled ;spread far and wide and the 
sister Universities of India were ‘eager to emulate 
his example’; as Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, Vice-Chancellor, 
Allahabad university, said, his 'ideal was accepted 
to serve as a guide ; his ideas and aims gained 
grounds and found champions through the length 
and breadth of the land ; all the movements for higher 
education were and are influenced, for good or evil, 
by them. The Universities newly established at 
various parts of the country, more or less accepted 
his ideals, and can be said to work or enlarge, or 
modify his ideals and his aims ; and many of the 
institutions invited him to bless their infant enter¬ 
prise with his inspiring presence, his encouraging 
words and sage counsel. Now that he is dead and 
gone, his ideals of the ‘advancement of learning’, the 
principles underlying his plan of the expansions of 
the functions of our University, and his schemes of 
the Post Graduate studies, his conception of the goal 
and place of the University in our national life have 
come to stay. The brilliant gallaxy of intellectuals, 
scholars and and public men, the masses of medi¬ 
ocrity and of the articulate population that he 
directly or indirectly led, ruled or swayed, will be no 
more in not very distant future ; but with the ideals 
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he championed, with the aims and objects he fought 
for, witli the great ideal he conceived and bequeath¬ 
ed, and with the lustre of a glorious life lived—a 
life of service and sacrifice, a life devoted to work 
and action, to freedom and patriotism—Asutosh 
will lead on the generations yet unborn, ‘like the 
star from where the Eternal are’. 



CHAPTER XV. 


The Patriot. 

Patriotism was the breath of his nostril—A subject country has 
little scope for patriots—Government service is the grave of 
patriotism, Asutoah an exception to the general I'nle. The nature 
of his patriotism,—not politics, but his University claimed 
his energies—The negative aspect of his patriotism, he was a Bengali 
of Bengalis and an Indian of Indians —Tho positive side of his 
patriotism, hia unique sacrifice on the alter of his University, 'the 
handmaid of our ‘common iiiothorland*—The call of his conn try 
swept the thinker and the scholar and the intellectual giant—His 
grand sacrifice and patriotic labours. 

If, from the present generation of his countrymen 
Asutosh did not receive his due as an erudite 
and versatile scholar, as a man of profound original 
thinking and intellectual powers, as a great construc¬ 
tive statesman and idealist, he had his share of 
recognition as a patriot, as a .ludge and jurist, 
—no less, as an administrator of the very 
first water. Like idealism and like freedom, 
in a larger sense, patriotism was the breath of his 
nostril; it was, as we might say, the cardinal theme 
of his life-drama, the corner-stone of his character, 
the key-note of most of his thoughts, one of the 

powerful and all-pervading principles of his life_its 

guiding, its controlling star ; as patriot, he was 
altogether on a higher plane ; his patriotism stood; 
on a different footing from that of a host of his 
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fellow creatures. In a country under a foreign 
subjection like ours, the field of the patriot, the 
scope of his activities as well as his opportunities, 
are limited to a degree • he has, of necessity, to 
tread a narrow and restricted path; he has to 
follow a stereotyped course ; his thoughts and 
his activities must, in most cases, flow in old, 
familiar, matter-of-course channels. In an inde¬ 
pendent and democratic country where there is 
no artificial inferiority, where the systems of 
Government and administration do not generate 
a slave mentalit 3 ’^ among, or dwarf, the people in 
general, the highest public office affords the 
largest scope to the patriot. Not so in a subject 
land where the individual as well as the national 
interests of the rulers iind the ruled are not identical, 
not even compatible with each other but are 
often antagonistic ; and the path of a patriot is 
strewn broadcast with difficulties and bristles witlx 
dangers, known and unknown. 

Hence the dearth of true and broad-minded 
patriots in our midstmoreover, the future prospects 
and promotion, accession of powers and privi¬ 
leges all depend upon the pleasures of the rulers 
whose interests are not, as we have just 
said, identical with ours ; and for the sake of the 
former, the native incumbents of public offices have 
to advance the latters’ interest very often hence 
Sir Henry Cotton once said ; An ‘ Indian member of 
Civil Service is an Indian lost to the country' j 
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it iSj it may be, taking an extreme view of the 
matter, but the fact can not be gainsaid that 
the intricate machinery of the Government—the 
pernicious system of administration—tends every 
where to make the individual iu the Government 
service so much a part and parcel of the machine 
or of the system that his individuality, his perso¬ 
nality—is totally merged therein. The individual 
dies but the system reigns. It is, no wonder, there¬ 
fore, almost all our countrymen in higher or lower 
rung of the ladder in Government service have 
been more or less completely captivated or con¬ 
sumed by their offices > one must, therefore look 
for ardent, active, selfless patriots besides the rank 
of officials and officers of the Government. There 
■have been some Indians, however, who are the 
■exception to the general rule, who, rising superior 
to their environment, have given ample proof of 
their unbounded patriotism, the pomp, and power, 
the glamour and grandeur of their high offices, 
notwithstanding; In the roll of prominent public 
men and patriots who have held high offices under 
an alien Government, the name of that illustrious 
son of India—Mr. Justice Madhav Govind Ranade 
comes first ; Mr. Justice Telang was also one of the 
foremost patriots and public man of his time; 
nearer home, we have had several of the most 
brilliant and distinguished of our countrymen 
taking to Government service—Yidyasagor, Bankim 
Chandra, Nobin Chandra and others ; in more recent 
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times, the late Mr. R. C Dutt in the Superior 
Executive Service and the late Sir Guroodas Banerjea 
on the Bench of the Calcutta High Court, —though 

they were pre-eminent in their official careers_were 

known and respected all over the land as great 
patriots. Such was also the case with Ashutosh ; 
he and his race proved to demonstration the 
capacity of their fellow countrymen to hold with 
credit t!ie highest offices of State but they are 
among the most prominent patriots that India has 
seen, their lifelong association with the machinery 
of the Government notwithstanding. 

As one of the ornaments of the highest Court 
in India, Asutosh had to a devote the best 
of his intellectual powers and energies in the due 
discharge of the exacting duties of his exalted 
judicial office—in so doing he left indelible marks 
of his rare erudition and independence —but he 
escaped the general contamination. Happily for 
their own judicial temper and legal acumen as 
well as their superior moral and intellectual stamina, 
the prominent lawyers and jurists who are 
translated to the Bench escape the inevitable 
doom ; and it was only natural that the high 
office failed to make the man—our hero—a part of 
the machine. The inborn, sensitive and selfless 
patriot in him burned with intense thirst forserviee 
and sacrifice ; and his superior official position — 
which is ordinarily the be-all and end-all of the 
vast majority of his fellow-creatures—failed to chain 
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him to it, its honour and emoluments, its fame 
and prestige, its glamour and glitterings notwith¬ 
standing. And he was singled out by Providence 
from the gallaxy of his officijil compatriots for the 
singular glory of placing at the altar of his mother¬ 
land the best of his gifts and of devoting most 
of his waking hours in the furtherance of her 
sacred cause in a manner unique in her annals in 
recent time. For nearly a generation and a half, 
from his early youth, he served his country 
through his ‘ alma mater ’, championing the cause of 
popular education and culture, of higher studies 
and researches, bringing the torch of light and. 
enlightenment to hundreds and thousands of homes, 
humble and great, rich and poor. His activities, 
in this direction, were simply a marvel to others 
and his enthusiasm, his patience, his courage knew 
no bounds ; he never spared himself, never slackened 
his efforts ; he never lessened his devotion j he 
did not give himself any rest j even while asleep, 
he was haunted by the dreams of his activities and 
his works ; and the busiest and most active man 
as he was, his waking hours were not also alto¬ 
gether free from day-dreams in which :his plans 
and schemes of his labours loomed large. Like the 
late Lokamannya Tilak, Mr. Gokhale and Desha- 
bandhu, Asutosh joined all his unique ^intellectual 
and moral powers to his patriotism and had his 
mother-land in the forefront of all his activities, 
keeping her image always aglow in his mind. 
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Perennial welfare of his motherland, paramount 
interests of his countrymen were the object he 
aimed at in his prodigious activities. To raise 
his country in the estimation of the civilized world, 
and particularly in the intellectual world abroad 
—to enable India to contribute to the forward 
march of Truth and knowledge, to make for the 
salvation of the land of his birth through a rapid 
intellectual ;ind cultural regeneration, were the 
supreme motive forces behind his thoughts and labours 
in the public life of the country. As a high Offi¬ 
cial of the Government, he was, no doubt jirevent- 
ed from identifying himself with, or even from, 
taking an active and leading part in, the great 
freedom movement in the political sphere ; nor 
was he a President or a prominent figure in the 
National Congress j and in our present circumstances, 
politics may and do loom large in, and claim, most 
of our activities and our thoughts but the sphere 
of politics —of political agitation and works—does 
not, can not e.xhaust the field of patriotism; 
Asutosh.. whose life was verily the eternal principle 
of patriotism acted upon continuously, was the 
living refutation of this popular belief and false 
notion. We have already seen, he was not actively or 
exclusively associa ted with any great political party 
or organization ; he had also to shun the political 
arena on the floor of the legislature, in the press 
or on the platform which, are in this country, 
ordinarily but not only, channels of patriotism to 
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the people in general ; so his patriotism was differ¬ 
ent from that of most of his compatriots j it was 
almost of a different character and wore a different 
complexion ; it had its instrument in his ‘ alma 
mater ’ and the medium he choose to work 
through was popular, liberal, high and higher 
education and culture in the broadest sense of the 
terms. As he laboured for his University and 
fought for all it stands for, he worked for his 
country ; in serving his ' alma mater' and in pro¬ 
moting its best and greatest interests, he surely 
served his motherland ; so his life-long championing 
of the cause of education of his fellow-creatures 
was certainly championing the highest cause of his 
his country ; hence his unique service and sacri¬ 
fice in the domain of educational reform and educa¬ 
tional advancement not only sprang from, but were 
the measure and depth of his, abiding patriotism. 

We have, however, to deal with his patriotism 
in both its negative and positive aspects ; patrio¬ 
tism, truly speaking, is positive ; but in the 
present deplorable circumstances of our country, 
the negative aspect has acquired an undue import¬ 
ance. Asutosh was a Bengali of Bengalis • to the 
innermost depth of his soul he loved his Bengal, 
its people and their religion, their literature 
as well as their manners and customs • but above 

all, he was a patriot ; a patriotic son of India_ 

India, which is the home of multifarious races and 
communities and the confluence of various cultures 
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and cirilfzations —Asutosh was always free, equally 
free from a narrow provincialism, a morbid com- 

munabsra (.)r smcuial sectarianism. ^ 

false ideal, however attractive could ^ ^ 
him, so no petty bigotry, provincial, ommunial oi 
social, vvhich masquerades in the guise of ^ 
false patriotism, could sway him. He was an 
Indian to the core of his being, an Indian of en¬ 
lightened and broad-minded patriotism j Indian, 
greatness and glory, in the far off horizon of distant 
past, in the present or in the future, anything remark¬ 
able, anything grand and beautiful or sublime or 
otherwise striking and praise-worthy, anything 
achieved in any part of the land, by any children 
of the soil, had an irresistible appeal to him and 
touched the deepest and tenderest chords of his 
heart. India, to him, was not simply a geographical, 
expression, a conglomeration of Presidencies and 
provinces, the abode of numerous peoples divided into 
water-tight compartments ; but India, as he said, 
had a definite place in the comity of nations, had 
a distinct mission in the economy of the world 
—India was the common motherdand of all his 
countrymen, irrespective of caste, creed or colour. 
And he threw upon the doors of his ‘alma mater' 
equally to one and all—to all the races and classes 
of whom India, is the land of birth. 


Not only this, all the provinces, almost all the 
race.s and cultures of India were equally represented 
on the stuff of the University . and talented 
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and erudite Indians from Madras and Punjab, from 
Bombay and Benares, were enthusiastically wel¬ 
comed and Daily of them installed in principal 
Chairs;as,. that the University, thanks enligh¬ 

tened and large-hearted patriotism, was ''^^rily the 
the e pitome of India itself, representing does 
the diverse intellects and scholarships of the 'Bfkole 
country ; and Hindus and Mohammedans, ChristiaPS, 
Jains and Buddists, Bengalis and Punjabis, Guzrate^s 
and Madrasees, Burmises, and the so-called higher 
and lower classes, all worshipped in the same 
temple and rubbed shoulders in the sacred precincts 
of his University and all these proclaimed his exalted 
and enlightened patriotism- 

A.S we have already said. Asutosh's patriotism, 
specially in its positive aspect, stands on a pedestal 
all his own. As one of the highest and most 
respected officials, or as a public man or as a private 
individual, his patriotic soul always felt, and felt 
"keenly, the distress and difficulties, the inequalities 
and injustices, that his countrymen had often to 
labour under ; for thirty, five years he served his 
alma mater with unceasing toil and untiring 
energy and thus furthered the cause of his 
country in the domain of higher education and 
researches, with unparallelled zeal and devotion. To 
quote his own eloquent words in his memorable 
'Convocation Address of 1914, “ For years now, every 
Jiour, every minute, I could spare from other un- 
voidable duties, has been deyoted by me to my 
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University work. Plans and schemes to heighten 
the efficiency of the University have been the subjects 

of ray day dreams.they have haunted me in the 

hours of my nightly rest. To the University con¬ 
cerns I have sacrificed all chances of studies and 
researches, possibly, to some extent, the interests of 
of my family and friends, and certainly, I regret to 
say, a good part of my health and vitality’’...And 
what really is the University, constituting as it does 
the main and unfailing spring of a liberal and higher 
education and culture, the highest centre of intellec¬ 
tual activity and the workshop of knowledge, and 
learning ? What is our University but the ‘handmaid’, 
the ‘ offspring of the parental divinity', our common 
mother-land j not only this, the ‘spirit of our 
Motherland ’ is to him, the protecting divinity of 
our alma mater. 

He served his country iis he served his 
University; but he did some thing greater, 
infinitely greater j he sacrificed on the altar of his 
country as he placed at the disposal, and dedicated 
to the life-long service, of his University, the best of 
his indefatigable energies and resourcefulness, 
most of his massive intellectual powers and his moral 
stamina which would have certainly handed down 
his name as a creative genius or an original thinker 
in the realm of Letters or Science. He threw, as we 
have just quoted from him, his chances of study and 
research to the winds, he sacrificed his sure future 
.glory as a scholar, as a man of letters and science 
22 
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—and he was the greatest intellectual giant after Ratri: 
Mohun Roy, in the words of Dr. Paranjpye - not to 
speak of his sacrifice of his sorely needed and hard- 
earned rest, of his strength and vitality and even 
the material ‘interests of his friends and his family’ 
all for the sake of our alma mater, for the spread of 
a liberal education and enlightenment, and for the 
promotion of scholarship and original thinking and 
intellectual activities among his country men, for all 
that his alma mater, the ‘ handmaid ’ of his 
motherland, stood for, under his guidance. Ini 
justice to the patriot, we must take into our 
consideration all these facts to properly assess the 
value and quality of his patriotism we should not 
forget the actual record and the promise of the 
brilliant young mathematician who was fast making 
his way to the front rank of world-mathematicians j 
we should not forget the possibilities of the great 
versatile scholar and intellectual giant who could not 
work and shine unfettered, who did not even treadi 
his normal path, but was buried in the midst of, 
and relegated to the background bay, his tremendous 
and strenuous patriotic activities in the field of 
education and culture. The call of his country for 
service in the cause of education and enlightenment— 
the surge of his burning and redeeming patriotism — 
was too sacred, too great and too glorious for him. 
to shirk j and when it came, it swept, in its 
majestic sweep, the great mathematician, the pro¬ 
found student, and manysided scholar, and the 
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intellectual prodigy and laid bare the fierce and 
fearless patriot, toiling, struggling and sticking to 
his post often against enormous odds. .\nd when 
the time came for him to choose between the 
‘crowded hours of a glorious life’ and the lofty 
vocation of a scholar and of a contributor to the 
forward march of Knowledge and Truth; when the 
hour came for taking up once for all the role of the 
selfless and tireless patriot or of the honoured 
student and profound thinker, and he had to decide 
between assuming the exacting duties and onerous 
responsibilities of controlling and guiding the affairs 
of the greatest Indian University in its most critical 
period of transition, of transformation and rejuve¬ 
nation, involving the thankless and monotonous 
drudgery of overwhelming routine work coupled with 
prolonged and heavy intellectual labours year in 
and year out and of thus advancing the cause of 
education and enlightenment of his helpless country, 
ar of sticking to the path of an original thinker and 
a versatile scholar with all his intellectual powers 
and natural bent calling him hereto, Asutosh did 
not hesitate ; he took and stuck to the prosaic and 
}jainstaking, dull and dreary course, for the sake of 
his ‘beloved motherland’. There is a rare grandeur in 
this supreme sacrifice of Asutosh ; it was not simply 
deliberate, lifelong and grim, it was no mere parting 
with one’s patrimony or giving away one’s 
fortune, or even one’s saving and. earning of a 
lifetime, for some noble object j it meant something 
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higher and nobler than that; for it meant, as we have 
already said before, constant drain of, and inordinate 
demands upon, his time and energy, his vigour and 
vitality, his health and comforts, and more than all 
these upon his massive intellectual powers and 
equipments, which—if left to their own natural 
course —would have enabled him to achieve fame 
and glory and to live among the great masters in 
the domain of Letters and Science. This sacrifice of 
one’s great intellectual gifts on the altar of one's 
motherland in the sphere of education is a rare enough 
and majestic spectacle ; for, those on whom are 
showered God’s choicest blessings, intellectual, 
normal and physical, are seldom to be met with; 
when such a man comes in our midst— as Asutosh 
did.—he is naturally, often irresistibly drawn to the 
path which gives his natural and intellectual gifts 
their freest play and proper opportunity of develop¬ 
ment and fruition, and thanks to the congenial soil 
and natural path, he comes to fame and rises into 
eminence as a matter of course; by dint of his achieve¬ 
ment and his labours in his own line, he receives the 
applause and the admiration of his fellowmen ; or 
when he is too great or too difficult to understand, 
when his work is too high or controversial 
for his contemporaries, he has the supreme satis¬ 
faction of being true to his inner self, and of obeying 
the promptings of higher nature ; often he leaves 
behind him the product of his genius and of his scholar- 
shipthat receives its due at the hands of his posterity. 
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But as we have already said, Asutosh trod a different 
path, and chalked out a different course of action. 

He turned a deaf ear to the promptings of the 
scholar; he suppressed the innate tendencies of his, 
profound intellectual powers; he paid no heed to the 
call of the eternal student and thinker in him as w-ell 
as to his natural inclinations and desire for Fame 
and glory in the department of human activities and 
thought to which he was particularly suited ; instead, 
he took upon himself the vow of grim sacrifice and 
lifelong service and joined ‘in a solemn pledge of 
eternal devotion to the spirit of our Motherland, the 
protecting Divinity of our Alma Mater'! 

Apart from this exalted character of his patrio¬ 
tism, mention must be made of some very important 
steps c.r rather series of steps which he took and 
which show' the patriot to a great advantage. 
These and many’ other acts of his may justly be 
referred to, to bring into prominent relief more than 
one trait in hi.s lofty character, more than one sub- 
lime characteristic of hi.s nature. When Asutosh 
was called to the helm of affiairs at his University, 
Bengal was passing through a throes of one of the 
greatest political agitations ; there was an un¬ 
precedented popular upheaval which followed at the 
heels of the Partition of Bengal ; an admittedly 
reactionary, stern and vindictive policy and strong 
and relentless measures were taken against the 
many of the teachers and students as well as the 
educational institutions of the new fangled province 
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of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Numerous schools 
and colleges, many teachers and students had to bear 
the brunt of executive wrath and administrative 
high-handedness. But Asutosh, from his place 
in the University, took under his protecting wings 
hundreds of persecuted institutions and numerous tea¬ 
chers and students, Sir Bamfyle Fooler who earned 
considerable notoriety for his executive high-handed¬ 
ness met a Tatar in him; the latter was determined 
to, as he actually did, protect the poor institutions 
and men, young and old, that the former was equally 
bent upon crushing, by way of penalizing them 
for their supposed sins of non compliance with bureau¬ 
cratic ‘ zid ’. Asutosh extended and continued the 
University’s protection in its many ways to the 
unfortunate institutions; on the other hand he 
offered shelter, in the precincts of the University 
itself or its constituent institutions, to various 
students and teachers; it will be beyond the limited 
scope of the present study to go into details, to rake 
up old controversies, to open old sores ; but the 
broad and outstanding fact remains - and numerous 
professors, teachers and ^students as well as various 
schools and colleges will bear eloquent testimony to 
it—that but for the bold and patriotic stand with 
which Asutosh met the official vagaries, many 
institutions and men would certainly have been swept 
off in the mighty onrush of bureaucratic wrath. 
Two other acts of supreme importance we will refer 
to, which are at once the crowning glory of the 
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■educational reformer and bring into prominence the 
^^reat patriot. These were the installation of the 
Vernaculars—including his own—and of ancient 
-Indian History and (lulture in their places of 
importance, on a footing of equality with other 
subjects of study and re.search in the 
University. The key to his unbounded love and 
unabated zeal for his country’s literature and 
■culture, the secret of his biding interest in 
the reconstruction of the ancient history of his 
-country which formed an instructive and illuminat¬ 
ing chapter in the story of human civilization 
and progress, the urge of his keen solicitation 
and persistent endeavours for uplifting the Indian 
Vernaculars and the History of Ancient India from 
their position of subordination, which resulted in the 
inauguration of the great Department of Indian Ver¬ 
naculars and of the Chair of Ancient Indian History 
and Ctdture in his University, the underlying 
significance of his life-long preference of Indian 
dress and manners in the highest official 
functions and most exclusive and aristrocratic socie¬ 
ties are to be found in a burning, spirit 
of lofty patriotism pervading his whole being ; all 
these place him in forefront of the .illustrious 
patriots of our land and are sure to hand down 
his name to the succeeding generations as a 
sagacious, selfless and fearless worker in his 
country’s cause. 
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THE IDEALIST. 

Aautosh, the seer, the prophet and the mystic--'fhanl s to the the 
tendency of the age and march of civilization, the idealist is pushed to 
the background—The atraosphere of a subject country like India is 
not condusive to thi; rise of the idealist—The need of a lofty idealism 
but fewer idealists today—The Ideal ofagroater India, dreamt by her 
glorious sons, left severely alone—Asulosh compan'd with some of 
our greatest idealists—An e.'cposition of his Ideal and of his lofty 
idealism in the reformation and rennovation of his University, his 
faith in the future of Bengalee Literature—The value of his Ideal— 
thanks to his lirilliant career and versatile personality, the great 
idealist did not receive his due in his lifetime but futun; generations 
will acclaim the idealist and appreciate his idealism. 

A great man of action—a successful practical 
man of the world—as he was, Asutosh was a great 
idealist to the innermost depths of his being ; a 
lofty spirit of idealism and faith pervaded his 
works and addresses —a high and ennobling Ideal of 
national greatness always loomed large, before his 
mind’s eye and was the neverfailing source of his 
strength and the urge of his activities. 

Sometimes he soared so high as to Ire in the 
realms of the seer and the prophet, to which none but 
the most gifted persons and greatest statesmen have 
access ; sometimes he would transcend the limits 
of the immediate present and rise, far above his 
environment and far beyond the reach of his fellow 
creatures, to a celestial height from where he would. 
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probe the unborn future, give eloquent expressions 
to some simple and supreme truth or present to his 
countrymen the loftiest ideal of national greatness 
and glory to be realized to some extent, at any rate, 
through the University . at times from that 
region on high, he would hold forth a faint, small but 
impressive picture of our national life and prosperity 
and would call upon his countrymen and their rulers 
to help in its realization •, on some other occasion he 
would call our attention to the mysterious strength 
of the renowned centres of thought, and 
scholarship—such as the Universities -which makes 
them outlive the onslaughts of time, or open our 
eyes to the changing, fluctuating, short-lived nature 
of parties and policies, their noise and bustle notwith¬ 
standing, at the conclusion of an important tiddress, 
he would often invoke, profoundly inspired, the 
presiding diety of our motherland, the protecting 
divinity of our ‘ Alma Meater”. 

He was indeed in a prophetic vein when, (after 
stating that our Universities have produced many 
generations of graduates, acquainted with the litera¬ 
ture of the highest type and, in touch with the pro¬ 
gress of modern thought . he said, ‘'Considerable num¬ 
bers of our graduates have entered the learned 
professions and have acquitted themselves with 
credit. But something more is emparatively needed 
India, we can not conceal the fact from ourselves, 
contributes hardly anj'thing at the present moment 
towards the progress and extension of Knowledge. 
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In this respect, it does rank even with the 
•smallest of civilized countries of the West ”j he went 
on, “ I prefer to take my stand on the conviction, 
•deep-rooted in my mind, that India which, in olden 
times, was one of the chosen seats of wisdom and 
learning, is expected, nay, is bound, to come to the 
front rank again and take her due place among the 
nations which are justly- regarded as the leaders 
in the evolution of Humanity in raorden times, ' 
Concluding his memorable Convocation Address of 
1914_we have already referred to it—lie observed 
in a prophetic strain, “...the light which has kept 
beckoning us on word, on our rough and dark path 
was not the fitful gleam of a willo-the-wisp but 
the steady radiance of a pure holy flame forever 
burning in a glorious temple, however remote—a 
shrine dedicated to the worship of Truth and Ideal 
...I feel that a mighty spirit has arisen a spirit that 
will not be (iuenched-"the workers pass away but 
the solid results of their work remain and fructify." 

And sometime after the world conflagration 
caused by che greatest war in History had died down 
leaving an awful deberis of crowns and thrones and 
the embers of devastation and destruction still 
smouldering, the bleeding nations of the earth strug¬ 
gling to recover the lost strength, to remedy the 
thousand and one resultant evils and to re¬ 
construct, in the light of new experience and new 
knowledge, the whole social faliric (which -was totter¬ 
ing or was already turned topsy tuvy) with a view 
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to attain a higher national and international life and 
better world relations ; while India, cut to the quick 
by a brutal display of nacked force in an ignoble 
-reign of terror in the Punjab, was in the vortex of a 
tremendous agitation and in the throes of an enliven, 
ing, uplifting upheal, Asutosh saw, ... "on all 
sides unmistakable signs of the pulsation of new 
life, of new hopes, of new aspirations, in all spheres 
of human activities’’. " In this struggle for the 
progress of the race,’’ he declared "India will 
take an honourable position and her destiny will 
be brightened, only if we are able to provide in 
abuiKiance, education of the highest type for the 
children of this generation and generations yet 
unborn...in the accomplishment of this noble task, 
the University of Calcutta...may rightly be expected 
to be the leader and path finder.--” 

He rose at one time, to such a peculiar altitude 
that the seer merged in the mystic ; accustomed 
as he was with exact Sciences, possessed as he was 
of legal accuracy and all the exactitude demanded 
by his permanent and high judicial position, his 
mysticism, rare enough no doubt, about the per¬ 
manence of the great educational institutions and 
the centres of the learning and researches—like the 
Universities—was not so pronounced as Burke’s 
was about the origin and growth of society but 
his striking reference to the permanence of the 
great and historic centres of scholarship as also to 
the fleeting and fluctuating character of the political 
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parties, political theories and policies breathes a pro¬ 
found mysticism and tibiding prophetic wisdom} “Let 
it be remembered,” he solemnly declared in the course 
of his famous address at the Convocation of his 
University in 1922 “that there is some subtle 
salt or secret that keeps the Universities alive, 
that makes them indifferent to k)rtune and time. 
No human institution is so permanent as University 
Dynasties may eornc and go ; political parties may 
rise or fall, the influences of men may change, but 
the Universities go on for ever as seats of truth 
and power, as free fountains of living waters, as 
undefiled altars of inviolable Truth ••Have not 
Oxford and Cambridge outlasted changes of party 
and policy ?.. Have not Benares and Navadwip 
survived aggressive onslaughts of foreign invasions 
and devasting floods of foreign culture... ?” Equally 
eloquent and prophetic was his reference 
to the fierce controversy raging around the 
vexed question of University reform and to the 
determined attitude and intention of the Govern¬ 
ment and of certain legislators to reform the Univer¬ 
sity out of existence ; “ Councils will come and go ; 
Ministers will blossom and perish parties will 
develop and disappear or change their character and. 
survive. But your University, my university will go 

on for ever.unalterable is my faith as to her 

bright future...'’. 

These fragmentary extracts from some of his 
famous utterances deserve more than a passing 
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notice ; for not only do they indicate the breadth 
of his views, the length of his vision, the range 
of his imagination and the loftiness of his states¬ 
manship ; but they bring into prominent relief, the 
seer and the idealist. If the rank of the real 
statesmen and the thinkers and the student.s is 
thin everywhere—particularly in a subject country— 
the seer .and the idealist are all the more rare ; 
the world, today, is too hot for them ; aud man, is 
much too practical ; he is much too active, and busy ; 
the society is too full of the struggle for existence, 
and conflicts and clash of opposing interests ; the 
nations and individuals are etiually anxious to steal 
or force, a march over, and outstrip their rivals, 
anil are mad after the luxuries and riches, comforts 
and privileges that a scientific and materialistic 
age can minister to. Practical results, speedy, 
advantageous effects, present and immediate gains 
are all that are cared for, or coveted ; so that a 
merchant prince, an industrial magnate, a narrow¬ 
minded conservative politician, a shortsighted, pse- 
dec) statesman, in a word, the successful professional 
m.an—who does and can appeal to the lower side 
of our nature, .and serve our sordid self-interests 
and the lesser needs of today—is more often than 
not, the hero of the hour, and the prize boy of this 
scientific and materialistic age—an age which has put 
an undue premium upon mediocrity and practicability. 

And thanks to the march of Civilization, its 
increasing clashes of rival interests, its conflicts of 
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opposing opinions and activities^ its ceaseless toil 
and internecine struggle, its dust and din of the 
inevitable controversies, all tend to push the 
idealist and the seer into the background, and 
very often weigh him down with a thousand 
unnatural demands which only lesser men 
can meet. In the th ick of the tigh t. in the scramble 
for power and privilege, in the mad rush for laurels 
of life, in the unabated struggle and in the whirl¬ 
wind of work, in the meaningless multiplications 
of wants and needs, in the ever-increasing misery 
and trouble to multitudes, the voice of the idealist 
is drowned, the fingering on the wall is unheaded. 
If such be the conditions in the flourishing countries 
which are in the vanguard of present day progress, 
the case of a country like ours may be very well 
imagined} the atmosphere is surcharged with the 
forces of degradation and demoralizations and the 
artificial relations of the rulers and the ruled, with 
the former’s natural inclination to patronize, to lord 
it over, if not worse, and the latter’s to serve 
and please must keep, at a safe distance, the seer, 
the idealist tind the patriot who live according 
to their own light, in a world apart and all their 
own, and do not trim their sails to suit the passing 
fancies or favours of the powers that be ; hence it is 
that we have had few. very few, seers and idealists 
in our midst j fewer still are those countrymen of 
ours who are, like Asutosh, high officials of state, as 
well as idealist and patriots of the first water. 
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It is a truism—but it will bear repetition—that 
India^ as a subject country, has to pay many penal¬ 
ties for the political subjection} one of these is that 
a race of manly idealists has yet to come and a 
spirit of lofty, robust idealism has yet to filter 
down the various social strata and permeat the 
social, communial and the collective life of the 
people in general. The many prominent men and 
eminent personalities that have figured in the 
public life of our country or have been, 
in the limelight for some time at any rate,, 
have seldom had the courage. and the 
capacity, the imagination and the intellectual 
powers to picture and present to their fellow crea¬ 
tures an ennobling, inspiring, sustaining Ideal-—an. 
Ideal \t orthy of our ancient country with its heavy 
civilazation and culture—an Ideal worth living and 
dying for t Most, if not all of them, have had — of 
necessity, no doubt—to confine their attention and 
their activities to the four corners of the circums¬ 
tances of the day, to the burning question of the 
hour, to the pressing problems of the present. Nature, 
temperament and environment have all joined to 
scarce lofty, robust idealism away from our life, 
individual, public and collective; moreover it 
always pays to be practical; a time-serving compro¬ 
mising attitude —and not a manly, lofty spirit of 
idealism—is the golden rule of worldly success, for 
the latter is often out of harmony with prevailing 
state of things and will not make for the realization. 
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•of immediate ends. And it is no wonder that the 
-seer is Ijranded as a visionary, a dreamer of future 
greatness and glory considered dead to the living 
world of realities and a soul consumed with a lofty 
idealism is looked upon as the impatient idealist 
following a fantom, going after chimera or caught 
in a willo the-wisp. But though it is a paradox— 
none-the-less is it true—the more intense be the distress 
and degradation, individual, or national, the greater 
is the need of idealism. Circumstanced as we are 
today, after a hundred and fifty years of British 
rule, with our socity and our country bleeding from 
a hundred wounds and evils which threaten 
to crush once for all the national life and 
stand in the way of a fuller, truer and more glo¬ 
rious future of national greatness, the paramount 
need of a healthy, lofty and live Ideal, the impera¬ 
tive necessity of an envigourating and thriving 
idealism can never be over-estimated—'an Ideal 
stimulating, sustainig, beckoning onward and 
onward, —an idealism abiding, uplifting and moving i 
In the present state of our degradation and distress, 
the crying needs and burning topics of the day, 
particular events and peculiar legislative and execu¬ 
tive measures absorbe all our attaintion and our 
energies. Even Bengal, which has always been 
known for her idealistic and emotional fervour, can 
boast of few great idealists. We have in our midst 
not a few apostles of wordly wisdom and exponents 
of worldly success, practical politicians and 
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armchair patriots who, between themselves, occupies 
quiti! an enormous space in the public and collective 
life of the country ; and the great Ideal ?—the Ideal 
of an India, great and glorious, more great and 
more glorious in a sense than India of yore, an 
India, vigourous and strong, free and flourishing— 
the Ideal which has enraptured her poets and 
patriots.—the Ideal which has been the dream of her 
philosophers and has haunted her statesmen of today, 
‘the renovated India" of Madhab Govind Ranade 
and Gopal Krisna Gokhale, “with a liberated man¬ 
hood, with a buoyant ho[X-, with a faith that never 
shirks duty and with a sense of justice that 
deals fairly with all, with an unclouded intellect 
and powers, fully cultivated and with a love 
that overleaps all bounds", ‘taking her proper 
place among the nations of the world'—the 
India of Anauda Mohan Ghosh which is, ‘though 
not like Japan the land of the rising sun but 
the land where the sun is rising again',—that 
glowing charming, inspiring vision of our mother¬ 
land, the common mother of us all, with a distinct 
mission in the modern world and a honourable 
place in the economy of the nations—the living vision 
that floated before and haunted Deshabandhu in his 
sleeping and waking hours —the picture of India 
standing on the morning of her resurrection that 
Dr. Besant saw in an inspired moment ? Some 
relegated it to the background} some left it severely 
alone or had too little courage for itj many were and 
23 
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are indififerent to it, many could not reach it by 
the highest flights of their imagination. 

To most men—and they are proud to be practical 
men—the ultimate goal of our country is a very 
restricted and narrow one, not only commensurate 
with their limited vision, hopes and aspirations, 
but also compatible with their and others' petty, 
little, selfish, vested interests; the demoralizing 
circumstances of a subject country where the promo¬ 
tion of petty self-interest of the individuals under 
foreign rule depends upon the pleasures and favours 
of the rulers, have brought about and aggravate, 
this sad state of things. But '^stone walls can not 
a prison make”, always ; and in this land of ours— 
under foreign domination today, no doubt,—have 
appeared blessed souls who have risen superior to the 
soul-killing environment, who have soared above 
the sickening, deadening surroundings of the present, 
who have had a vision of the not too far oft' not too 
nearby, promised land —a vision though it is, it 
carries with it the message and prophecy of its 
fulfilment. Among the politicians find public men, 
Dadabhoy Naroaji of revered memory was first in the 
field in recent times, to present before his country¬ 
men an intellegible, comprehensive and lofty Ideal 
of national progress and prosperity—which ought to 
be the goal of our national work—when he enuncL 
ated and introduced the doctrine of Swaraj, for his 
country in the sense in which it exists in the free 
countries of the West. Lokaraanuya Tilak and 
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Sri Aurobinda Ghf>sh were also bold enough to raise 
the cr}' of freedom—freedom of thought and expre¬ 
ssion, of association and action, and the latter went 
so tar as to base it upon his own political philo¬ 
sophy. Freedom, though the very idea would frigh¬ 
ten mji.ny, thou.gh the very word would scare away 
others, freedom to him was the one indispensable 
condition of India’.s self-fulhlraent and self-expression 
a« a nation. And it was nothing but the self-expres¬ 
sion, self-fulhlment and sclfreidization of their 
country which Aurobinda dreamed and works 
for and Deshliandhu lived .and died for, that Asutosh 
had in view as the ttUiimite goal of his activities 
in the direction of its intellectual regeneration 
•and educational progress he helped to bring 
al)out. 

His ideal of India ‘coming to the the front rank 
again’ and taking ‘her place among those nations 
which are justly reg.nrded as leaders in the evolu¬ 
tion of Humanity in modern time’, was the ideal 
that was the source of his inspiration and urge and 
the secret of his faith and strength. And to be a 
leader and pathhnder in this evolution of modern 
Humanity, India must and will express, fulfil and 
realize her inner, higher and fuller self; she must 
attain a larger, fuller and greater life. This was 
the Ideal that fascinated Asutosh in his waking as 
;is well as his sleeping hours—India expressing her 
innerself, her eternal soul in her literature and 
science and Arts, realizing her nobler and greater 
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self by rising to the full height of her powers and 
glories and fulfilling her God-given missson in the 
world as a teacher, leader and saviour of Humanity 
from the complexities, dangers and disasters to which 
modern civilization has dragged it. In all these, 
in this noble self-expression, in this glorious self- 
realization, in this accomplishment of the God-given 
mission by our dear mother land, our University, 
his University is to be her handmaid. Thus his ideal 
of the University, was also pitched in the highest 
key ; it was not at all incompatible with, but con¬ 
ducive to the fulfilment of, the Ideal that he conceived 
of his country's future greatness. Hence he meant his 
University to be “a great storehouse of learning, a 
great bureau of standards, a great workshop of 
knowledge, a great laboratory for the training as well 
of men of thought as of men of action’'; hence it was 
his ambition, “to bring the University into intimate 
touch with the nationbecause he was fully cons¬ 
cious “of the supreme part it must play in national 
consciousness”. J ust as he would not, and could not be 
satisfied with a halting, poor and petty goal, glorified 
into an Ideal, for his glorious motherland, he was 
not at all content with the degree-giving, knowledge¬ 
testing knowledge-rewarding functions and the 
accepted half-hearted Ideal or rather the absence 
of Ideal, of his Alma Mater’ ; just as he 
conceived the highest Ideal for his country, 
his Ideal of his beloved University was also the 
loftiest. 
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Consistent with the high ideal that he conceived 
of his University, he defined its functions as the 
'acquisition, conservation, refinement and distribution 
of knowledge’ and imposed upon it 'the supreme 
duty, that of adding to the sumtotal of human 
knowledge’ ; it was as a practical idealist of the first 
water that he tried and succeeded in embodying 
‘‘within its walls the learning of the world in living 
exponents of scholarship, who ‘shall maintain in 
Letters, Science and Arts the standard of truth and 
beauty and the canons of criticism and taste”. And 
not only, in connection with the his works and 
activities in his own ‘Alma Mater’ the great idealist 
was seen and shone, but in the remarkable addresses 
that he was invited to deliver at various Univer¬ 
sities all over the land, the idealist came into promi¬ 
nent relief. Particularly, in his striking and impres¬ 
sive Presidential Address at the Bengalee Literary 
Conference, (at Bankipur) the ideal that he presented 
of the glorious future of his great and flourishing 
mother-tongue winning tin honourable place among 
the world langua,ges and literatures, was really 
worthy of the great idealist that he was to the 
innermost depths of his being. The highest value of 
the Ideal that he followed, the greatest merit of the 
idealist was this : this ideal is not impossible of 
realization in the near future, its beauty and lofti 
ness, notwithstanding ; it is not, as is feared by 
a good many people, too high for all practical pur¬ 
poses ; it is not surely, an utopia, the product of a 
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heated brain or of an excited or unbridled fancy ; nor 
is it a vague, faint, shadowy ideal to be or n(Jt 
to be realized in some dim and distant futurit\-. 
No doubt this ideal loomed large in the political 
philosophy and activities of the advanced school 
of public men and patriots, branded as extremists ; 
but this does not, can not, take away from its 
intrinsic merit. That Asutosh’s was not a false 
ideal, or one too high and too ambitious—that 
a glorious future awaits India has been admitted l)y 
many thinkers and statesmen ; one of Asutosh’s pre¬ 
decessors, Mr. Reynolds, a greater idealist, than most 
of us, said in the course of his Convocation speech 
so far back as 1884, — 

" The life of Keshav Chandra Sen is a pledge 
and an assurance that Providence has yet a great 
destiny in store for this land. The age and the 
country which have produced such a man may 
well look forward with hopeful anticipation to 
the next scene of the drama in which he plaj'ed so 
distinguished a part.” “There is,” wrote Dr. Coomar 
Swamy years back—and we need not refer to what 
have been said by many eminent men more recenth- — 
“ already abundant evidence of that permeatation 
of Western thought by Indian Philosophy which 
Schopenhauer so clearly foresaw. The East has 

revealed a new world ;to the West.already 

there are groups of We.stern thinkers whose purposes 
and principles are more truly Indian than are those 
of average English-educated Indians of today.’' 
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Like the great thinkers and philosophers, the 
great statesmen and idealists do not receive their 
due at the hands of their contemporaries ; more 
often than not, they are misunderstood ; and their 
worth, their works, their powers, under-estimated 
in their lifetime. The retisons are not far to seek ; 
the great statesmen and the great idealists, to be 
true to themselves, can not, do not, in very many 
cases, confine their attentions and activities to the 
living present j their ideas and actions, their ideals 
and aims are influenced and moulded by their consi 
derations of the needs and necessities of unborn 
future j they have not only to look to the inte¬ 
rests of their contemporaries ; they have also to 
champion, at times, the cause of the coming genera¬ 
tions ; ordinary people have not the larger vision 
to see what the larger interests of the whole 
nation demand ; they can seldom see that their imme¬ 
diate interests ate very often bound up with those 
of their neighbours and fellow-creatures all over 
the land — not less, with those of the future genera¬ 
tions as well. A true statesman and a great idealist 
as he was, Asutosh could not minister to the 
needs and advance the interests of select groups 
or cl'iss of his contemporaries with his undivided 
attention and energies j hence he had to pay the 
penalty of : his greatness in this respect which 
eluded public gaze and escaped public recognition. 
His superior intellectual p<Jwers and force of 
character, his diverse interests and his manysided 
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activities, his brilliant iichievements, particularly, 
the ' crowded hours of his glorious life * fascinated 
public opinion and commanded public admiration too 
much— and went so far as to dazzle his contempor¬ 
aries ; and the idealist was totally forgotten ; he was 
too readily, too exclusively, too thoroughly identified 
with a particular course of action, with some scheme 
or policy, to let the idealist come into prominence. 
He was always criticised and condemned or ap¬ 
preciated and adored for one or other of his 
numerous public acts and addresses. And in the 
clash of opinions and interests, in the conflicts of 
ideas and principles, in the dust and din of 
controversies, no less in the admiration or criticisms 
of his activities and speeches that were freely 
showered upon him, it was often for¬ 
gotten that here was a man—a superman; in 
truth—who, though he had united in his own 
personality, the most energetic worker, the most stre¬ 
nuous 6ghter and the. most successful trnd brilliant 
individual of his generation, had, nevertheless, 
conceived a great Ideal, and had struggled, toiled and 
literally burnt his candles at both ends, in furtherance 
of the Ideal. Thanks to his life long labours, his 
flime and glory it is generally forgotten that the 
steady light that beckoned him onward to fulfil the 
mission of his brief sojourn in our midst, was nothing 
but the heavenly lustre of his great Ideal, that the 
secret of the strength and of the courage that 
sustained him in his darkest hours of worries and 
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anxieties, distress and difficulties and in the dreary- 
days of trials and tribulations was the characteristic 
quality of his robust idealism j that the Ideal that he 
championed through life and bequeathed to his post¬ 
erity was also the source of his lifelong urge and in¬ 
spiration. But this part of his mental constitution, 
this aspect >f his character, eluded popular gaze 
and missed puldic applause but were nonetheless the 
redeeming feature of his personality. When the 
next generations will spring up, and the embers 
of the various controversies, the noise of the 
virulent critisisni that gathered round him, and 
the glare of his activities as well .as the brilliance 
of his career, will equally die down, they will have 
a clearer perspective and a truer view of the man, 
Then the great Idealist he was throughout his 
life, the lofty Ideal that he iDresented to his country¬ 
men an 1 the glorious dream of a golden future 
that he dreamt of his dear motherland—a dream 
it was, in the circumstances of the day, but it 
carried with it the secret of its fulfdmeut— all 
these will shine forth and shed an imiierishable 
lustre u])on the departed .great. 
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The Representative Man. 

The grsiit men like Asutosh constitute u class l)y themselves— 
The secret of their advent and popular misconception—Emerson 
throws a flood of light on it—‘ The river of thoughts and evouts ' 
and tbo ‘ ideas and iiooessitios that forced' Aautosli onward—The 
great Eanaissanoc movement in India and in tho East—Raiu 
Mohnn Roy, tho maker of modern luiiia.his lifowork—The iiii- 
paot of the West and its effects upon India—Tho groat awakening, 
the clash of ideals, old and new and progress of new ideas—The rage 
of wosterniaation and tho need fora‘Return Movement’—Asutosh,at 
once a foremost product and champion of this revivalism—Keshav 
Chaudra Sen'.i fauio iu Europe and Vivekauanda's aohievomoiits 
in America and fhoir salutory ofl'oet upon the groat Movement in 
India—Its religious, literary, cultural and social aspects—Ishwar 
Ohandra also paved the way for Asiitosh’s advent and work—The 
Bengalee literary genius and its singular output,—The political 
turmoil, the tense atmosphere and tbo virulent agitation (in the 
eighties)—Throe pre-eminent Indians and their labours—Real 
nation-wide progress yot to come—Its first requisite—Tlie educa¬ 
tional advancement, educational roformcr and worker—Asutosh’s 
advent, another necessity—Ilis siinplo, strenuous, patriotic life, an 
antidote to growing douatsonalitsalion and lethargy. 

The greatness of some of the exceptiomilly great 
men, of some of the extraordinarily gifted persona¬ 
lities often presents a peritlexing prolilem and .an 
unusual phenomenon—easy to be impressed with but 
difficult to understand and explain ; the tendency 
to explain this greatness, this rarity, by referring to, 
and emphasising, the immediate environment and 
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heredity is common enough; it is now a truism to 
say that environment and heredity are the greet test 
factors in life; but the difference is often improperly 
appreciated—the supreme, fundamental and abiding 
difference between ei great, representative man of 
Asutosh’s ealibre and an ordinary common indivi¬ 
dual. 'I’hcse great men constitute a class, a kingdom 
by themselves where the ordinary laws of heredity, 
of inverted heredity seem to lose much of the ordi¬ 
nary force of their ap])tication. The broader, deeper 
and more outstanding, and not merely superficial, 
features of circumstances—the subtle, silent and 
salient time forces and time spirit with their impact 
and influences e.xtending over several generations — 
and not the immediate environment only—are the 
determining faetors in life. But there is a limit to 
their influence in case of the great like Asutosh} in 
the conflict and contact between the intrinsic worth, 
inborn greatness and the mysterious gifts of the 
men of this class—which always tend to assert, in¬ 
fluence, mould and sway men and things—and the 
accumulated forces and mighty onrush of the cir¬ 
cumstances, the pendulum of victory and predomi¬ 
nance of either over the other, swings to and fro, 
in such a way that each is partly and for a time, 
comiuered, moulded and transformed by the other ; 
this mutual interaction and interdepenedenee of cir 
cumstances and human greatness are illustrated I w, 
and in the lives of, various great men and heroes 
throughout history, ancient and modern ; and the life 
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of Asutosh provided ample ground for the play and' 
clash of environment or circumstances and human 
personality ; hence he was not only and solely a crea¬ 
ture of circumstances but also the master of his 
situation, and like other great meiij a maker and 
shaper of his destiny and the destiny of his mother 
land. 

Of the circumstfinces of Asutosh's life^ much 
need not be said here; suffice it to say that few 
children in the contemporary Bengal could boast of 
better, and more affectionate, parents; few were 
better brought up, more minutely cared for, more 
vigilantly watched, more ably tutored, more intelli¬ 
gently trained and diligently educated j few had the 
good fortune to sit at the foot of, or come in contact 
with, more distinguished and brilliant men. But to 
state the circumstances of his boyhood, to indicate 
the course of his education and the trends and ten¬ 
dencies of thought and activities, or to dwell on the 
early manifestations of his genius is but to under¬ 
state the truth ; when all these are said, the secret 
of the advent of the great man remains untold j the 
mystery of his life-drama—at once remarkable in the 
many ramifications and range of its action and rich 
in its idealism and achievements, remains intact; 
what was the source of his extraordinary powers ? 
What was the fountain head of his inspiration and 
idealism, of his lofty ideas and ambitions j of his 
singular strength and energy ? Where was the 
main spring of his genius, his striking and varied 
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intellectual gifts and force of character, of his un- 
fibating thirst for knowledge and action ? and 
above -ill, what was it that shaped the course of 
his life, lent character and complexion to his life- 
work, moulded his asiiirations and his thoughts and 
and directed his activities and energies into the 
channels in which they actually flew ! What were 
the forces that made his life-history what it reall^^ 
was V 

No emphasis on heredit}' or parentage, early 
education or immediate environment, will give us 
the key to the solution of these absorbing questions 
and unravel the mystery of the advent and work of 
the men whom Emerson would salute as Kepresenta- 
tive m(;n. They come in our midst suddenly to all 
appearance, how and whence, it (ilmost passes 
our ct'mprehensiou to ascertain exactly. They 
seem to be beyond the pale of operations of the 
ordinary laws of Nature and society; they rise 
like a meteor and their rise appear to be an enigma, 
a contradiction to common experience; never-the- 
less, like meteor too, they obey the laws that 
govern their advent and their works on earth, they 
do not spring from mere nothing ; they come invari¬ 
ably at an hour and in a place when the ground for 
their ad vent has been prepared, where the time for 
their work is ripe. But there is a good deal of 
popular misconception and loose thinking about the 
rise of great men in our midst. How far the people 
in general fail to account for the advent of an 
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Asutosh may be judged by a concluding passage 
in Mr. Atul Chandra Chattak’s excellent little book 
on Ashutosh’s student life j the author wonders how 
such a personality, so great a man of work —a fear¬ 
less, forceful, ever-.actiYe character of uncommon 
intellectual powers—could be born amidst a people 
full of despondency, inertia and inactivity is an 
incomprehensible mystery. But that eminent, philo¬ 
sophic thinker. Dr, Brojendra Nath Seal said, in the 
course of a recent address on Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
that there is a distinct law governing the advent 
of earlier great men—heroes of early history 
Emerson is, however, much more eloquent and illu¬ 
minating on this difficult ix)int and throws a flood 
of light on the mystery of the rise of the great men. 
“There is no choice to genius” says he, “a great man 
does not wake up one fine morning and say, ' I am 
full of life, I shall ransack botany and find a new 
food for man, today I shall square the circle ; I have 
a new architecture in my mind ; I foresee a new 
mechanic power’ ; no, he finds himself in the river of 
thoughts and events, forced onwords by the ideas 
and necessities of his contemix)raries ••• every master 

• Prof. lvaclh:L)<riNltujirt, ul^o Haid, ■* ...Any huiiiuii beirig is not au 
abstract entity, a mere nii7id or itiecbatiisin. but a product of 
history, with its roots in a long racial, social ami ancestral past. 
History makes him what he is and determines his way of approach. 
The point at which the world presses on him varies with his 
geographical position and historical environment...” Address to the 
Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, Harvard University. 
1st Sept. 1926. 
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has found his materials collected and his power lay- 
in his sympathy with his people, nations, poets, 
artisans, women have all worked for him and he 
enters, into their labours ; chtxise any other thing out 
of the line of tendency, out of national feeling and 
history, ^ind he would have all to do for himself; 
his powers would he expended in the first prepara¬ 
tions” 

In order to properly understand and account for 
the sudden advent, amidst an inveterate, ease-loving, ’ 
emotional and inactive people, of u hero of action, 
of independence and patriotism, of a man whose life 
was, verily, the Ideal continuously realised, of some 
principles strikingly held to, of a faith incessantly 
acted upon, and of a mission steadily and strenuously 
worked out, we must ascertain ^the river of thoughts 
and events’ in which Asutosh must have found 
himself floating, we must comprehend the 'ideas and 
necessities that forced him onword.’ And we have 
to go not a little out of our way to find out the 
source and course of the great ‘river,’ and the root 
of the ‘ideas and necessities.’ The ultimate source 
of this great ‘river’ and the root of these ‘ideas and 
necessities are to be found in the silent, bloodless 
revolutions that has been shaking and slowly but 
surely, transforming, the Indian society and civiliza¬ 
tion, as also those of the ancient peoples of the East. 
Not only India—and Bengal which, as it has hap¬ 
pened, has been chosen by Providence to be the birth¬ 
place of the great movement and ordained to be in 
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the vanguard in the forward march of India in her 
new career of reform and renovation and readjust¬ 
ment, not only India, but also the whole of the old 
eastern firmament has been caught in the divine fire 
and has been sharing in the illuminition of the 
subtle, profound and uplifting upheaval that has 
long began to transform the eastern countries ; with 
the breath of a new life born within herself, how 
and when, no one can tell, the East has been reviving 
her ancient spirit and regaining her soul lost in the 
slumber of centuries ; and India—the favoured child 
of the East, beloved by the very gods—has not been 
too slow to catch the spirit of the new .age and 
begin a new epoch in her history, 

All the great leaders, spiritual and religious, 
the intellectual giants and, the reformers, social and 
educational, the poets and the patriots, the authors 
and the orators, in a word all the pre-eminent persons 
as well as all the various movements of reform and 
revival that resulted in the rise and development of 
arts and literatures, as also social, educational and 
religious, institutions and in the abolitions of many 
evil customs and practices, are all products of the 
great movememt that has come to India more than a 
century ago. The immediate and outer occasion of 
this move.Tient has been supplied by the almost sudden 
and violent contact of India with a powerful, arro¬ 
gant, dominant, materialistic civilization of the west; 
and this, at a time when she was wellnigh lost in 
her century-old slumber, lulled into a sense of false 
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security and ignoble vanity, torn asunder by supers¬ 
titions and mal-practices, orthodoxy and bigotry, 
sticking to the shadow of things, leaving the 
substance alone. But the impact^of the West broke 
the spell of centuries and began to liberate her 
immortal spirit from her old enertia, false belief 
and abuses. 

Of this movement, essentially creative, enlivening 
and rejuvinating in its nature, the hrst prophet and 
high priest—at once its product as w^ell as the shaper 
and maker of its many ramifications, was Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy. Ram Mohun Roy is universally regarded 
as the father of modern India,—he had been more 
than a century in advance of his times ; almost all 
the trends and tendencies of our advanced thoughts 
and activities, all our modern ideas and ideals are 
traceable to, or have come through him; he has been 
a most powerful medium through which light from 
the west has come to India. And just as, ‘every 
ship that comes to America got its chart from Colum¬ 
bus’, just as,‘very novel is a debtor to Homer,’ so 
every subsequent reformer and pioneer, original thin¬ 
ker or worker in the realms of Indian social, political, 
educational reform, or in the domain of literature and 
criticism, is a debtor to Ram Mohun Roy j Ram 
•Vlohun, “stands in history as the living bridge 
over which India marches from her unmeasured past 
to her incalculable future. He was the arch which 
spanned the gulf that yawned between ancient 
caste and modern humanity, between supersition 
24 
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and science, between despotism and democracy, 
between immobile custom and a conservative progress,, 
between a bewildering iwlythesim and a bold, if 
vague. Theism.’* Surely it is the greatest tribute tO’ 
his life-work that all the reformers and pioneers, 
workers and thinkers that followed him bow 
to him as the mainspring of their ideas and* 
idealism; at the first parting of ways in modern 
age, he really stands as the guiding star and' 
first prophet of a new India and 6f a new 
humanity i The range and extent of his knowledge and 
activities, and the depth of his reforming zeal and 
creative powers, the searchlight of his criticism and 
thoughts, his all-embracing genius and his angelic 
vision, combined to make him the ‘Universal Man ‘ 
in modern Indian History ; for he sought—and suc¬ 
ceeded in some degree—to reconcile the claims of 
individual conscience and individual judgment with 
collective wisdom and authoritative verdict of the 
better mind of the people represented in the scrip¬ 
tures and in the codes ; he initiated or fathered 
many movements of reform and rejuviiiation that, in 
their turn, have ultimately given rise to the great 
freedom movement in the last quarter of the last 
century he, thus, heralded the birth of the India 
of today and of to-morrow—a newer, greater, and 
more glorious India t it was his prophetic voice, 
which, more than any others*, trumpeted forth God’s 
Truth in modern India—the truth of the sanctity of 
human conscience and reason, the.truth of the right to 
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life and an honourable life of the wretched widows and 
lower castes and subcastes, the truth of the inalien¬ 
able and inborn right of a person or a people to rise 
to the full height of his of their possibilities, untram¬ 
melled by 'the pillars or the society' or the represen¬ 
tatives of a foreign power. And in the babel of the 
conflicting creeds, and faiths and dogmas—each 
struggling to assert its mastery- in the encompassing 
gloom of orthodoxy, abuses and superstitions, he 
stood Arm as an exponent of a highest philosophy 
and the founder of a rational faith, as a bold 
advocate of learning and enlightenment and reform 
in every department of our life. 

He fought for the spread of western education 
and culture, for the iwpularisation of western 
criticism and science. by his heroic endeavour 
to purge our society, our daily life and 
our practised religion of the many ills and abuses 
eating into the vitals of life, by broadening our out¬ 
look. by crystallising our aims and ideas, by shaping 
our ideals, by championing our hopes and aspirations, 
and by assimilating all that the East and the West, 
all that Christianity, Islam or Hinduism could offer. 
Ram Mohun Roy really became the prophet of a new 
culture and the apostle of a new spirit and a new 
thinking that, in their turn, have given us a gallaxy 
of great men—poets and patriots, authors tind 
orators, reformers and workers—not the least 
illustrious of whom is our hero —Asutosh 
Mookerj'ee. 
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But we are not less concerneij with movements 
than with men, The impact of the West—the British 
occupation of the country in particular—threw 
open the flood gates of European science and history, 
politics and criticism, with all their latest growth 
developments j and the result was a new quickening 
of the people’s self-consciousness, an inward percep¬ 
tion of their glorious past, and their vast potentia¬ 
lities and powers, a vague visualization of their des¬ 
tiny, a new outburst of reforming zeal and patrio¬ 
tic activities, accompanied by the emergence of a 
new ideal and a new standard of social and national 
progress and greatness—and what is equally im¬ 
portant, a new criticism of 'what is in the light of 
what ought to be j ’ a new awakening to reality, a 
new spirit of creation, a new enthusiasm for social, 
political and religious reform and reconstruction 
possessed the advanced sections of the people. These 
great movements—when they come, they -bring in 
their train all sorts of healthy activities and lofty 
ideas, and plenty of geniuses and intellects to 
champion the new ideas and thoughts. 

Such a movement came swept England in the 
Elizabethan period and there was an ou tburst of 
■an unparalleled intellectual activities, an irresistible 
spirit of adventure and enterprise, an over-abundance 
of enthusiasm for new ideas and works, an absorbing 
taste for arts and letters and quite a hoSjt of actors 
and authors, poets and dramatists, soldiers and 
sailors, statesman and politicians, all of whom shed 
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a lasting lustre upon this period of English History 
and laid the foundations of subsequent national 
advancement. Such a movement also came to 
Germany, France, Italy, Japan and Russia j and 
the results, in the respective countries have been the 
vigourous rise and spread of the strong and rational 
Protestantism and the disappearance of the despotism 
and the tyrannies of the powerful Popes, the over¬ 
throw of the mighty and ancient Bourbons, and the 
enthronement of the principles of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, the unification, emancipation 
and prosperity of modern Italy, the establishment of 
Japan as a first class world Power, and lastly, the 
tragic, dramatic sweeping off of the all-powerful 
Tzardom of Russia at the surging onrush and the 
violent onslaughts of Bolshevism, Such a movement 
has come to Egypt and China, Turkey and Persia 
and the whole of the East is in the melting pot. But 
in India, which had been, up to the days of Ram 
Mohan Roy, verily, the citadel of blind orthodoxy 
and morbid conservatism, which, moreover, is the 
very breeding ground of multifarious classes, creeds 
and castes and their perennial clashes and conflicts, 
the progress of the movement must necessarily be 
slow and subtle , and it was not given to Ram 
Mohun Roy to witness such a complete transforma 
tion, as was the good fortune, of Peter the 
Great, to see in his Russia ; but with his angelic ken, 
he had had a vision of the promised land ; his unerr¬ 
ing finger he laid on the plague spots of the body 
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politic, exposing them to the onslaughts of enlight¬ 
ened criticism and reforming zeal, newly born ; with 
his prophetic imagination and his seer’s eye, he 
indicated the directions of national progress and 
left the torch that he lighted, to be taken up by a 
successive and thriving band of workers and re¬ 
formers, thinkers and writers, authors and 
orators who came after him, carrying his message 
in some particular sphere of our life and thought. 

Thus it was that Maharshi Devendra Nath 
Tagore and then Brahmauanda Keshav Chandra Sen 
stepped into his shoes into the leadership of the 
educated and advanced sections of the people gene¬ 
rally, and the new society, or the sect (that he him. 
self had founded) in particular ; both of these leaders 
took up the thread of his new message, in religion 
and practice, enterpreting it in their own way, 
developing it in their own ligths. Based as this new 
society was upon Western model and founded as this 
new creed was upon the ethical and democratic 
principles of the West and upon the subtle philosophy 
of Hindu Theism, it at once served as a bulwork 
against the mighty wave of westernization and 
provided, at the same time, ample ground for the 
play and stay of many western ideals and ideas. 
But the ascendency and prosperity of the new class 
gave an additional impetus to the rapid progress of 
western ideas and thoughts, habits and customs, 
manners and modes of living—for the members of 
this class were by far, the more advanced, more 
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'enlightened, more educated and most of their 
enlightened ideas and thoughts filtered down other 
strata of society*. But in the process of wester¬ 
nization; many were found to be outwordly more 


® It must be mentioned, however, in passing, that whatever 
might be said and urged against the Brahma Samaj of the past or 
of the present, it has given through its eminent leaders, a very 
great stimulas to the movement of reformation and renovation— 
as also to that of political freedom—of the last century ; its leader 
in the early seventies, Keshav Ch. Sen, in the course of his 
European touv—and his lieutenant Protap Ch. Mazumdar in 
America—made the greatest impression upon the Christian world 
and raised their country considerably in the estimation of 
foreigne rs—which in its turn, did not fall to produce a salutary 
effect upon individual, social and national, self-consciousness and 
elevation. Tho fact was. Keshav Chandra, by dint of his unsur¬ 
passed oratory and his remarkable personality, took the civilized 
world b.y storm and roceivod a world recognition as one of the 
greatest men of his times, and this recognition reacted upon the 
life of his people, upon the foreword movement in India. 

As Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal rightly puts it, ••“The Brahmo 
Samaj lit that time under the inspiring leadership of Keshav 
Chandra Son, stood at the zenith of its power and popularity and 
made, though indirectly, tho greatest contribution to the move¬ 
ment of political fi'Qcdom among us, in tho seventies of the last 
century, Keshav Chandra leapt into universal recognition as a 
groat ni'Oral and intellectual force by his lecture on ‘Jesus Christ : 
Europe and Asia’ in This remarkable lecture at once estab¬ 

lished his claim as one of tho most powerful English orators of the 
day. Tills recognition of an educated Bengali had a very 
powerful reflex action upon our national self-consciousnoss at a 
time when wo were used to weigh intellectual and moral exoel- 
dcuce on the scale of European balance-’--” 
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westernized, than the western people themselves ! 
westernization became order of the hour, the rage of 
the day ; the newly developed empirical philosophy, 
criticism and utilitarianism, the progressive science 
and the democratic politics, the outword glamour, 
and the pleasures and luxuries of the social life of 
Europe swayed and captured the minds of hundreds 
and thousands of people j the fact was, everything 
with a veneer of western polish or of the western 
stock, acquired a new, and sometimes an irresistible, 
charm, and things purely Indian lost their attrac¬ 
tions and their face value'^. It was high time to cry 
hault, to curb down the excesses and put a brake on 
the popular tendencies running into extremes. The 
time was ripe for a return movement in the broader 
sense of the term, to hold back to things Indian, to 
build upon the bedrock of Indian culture assimilating 
the best in the West and the best in the East, 
and, lastly, to effect a reconciliation of the two. 
opposing and conflicting civilizations and, at the 
same time, allow their mutual and proper play. 

Asutosh may justly be said to be the finest 
product of this 'Return movement' of the last century 
— its brilliant apostle and silent and steadfast worker 

The late Siv Suroiidra Nath Bauerjee aays in its auto-biogra¬ 
phy, “ • Our fathers, the first fruit of English education, were 
violently pro British. They could see no flaw in the civilization 
or the culture of the West. They were eharinod by its novelty and 
its strangeness •••... Everything English was good — even the 
drinking of brandy was virtue. Everything not English was to bo 
received with suspicion”. 
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In his personality and character, in his private life 
and public career, in his speeches and in his actions, 
he represented and championed all the best that this 
return movement stood for. This movement, when 
it came to our country bringing in its train, this 
revivalism of Indian institutions, Indian ideas and 
ideals, it came to stay. It worked in different chan¬ 
nels, assumed different aspects, and found different 
workers and pioneers. The religious side of the 
movement— naturally the most important and perma¬ 
nent in India—did not fail to exert a ffir-reaching 
influence but combated the tide of westernization, 
and the rage of conversion into Christianity, and even 
acted as a make-weight against Brahma Samaj with 
its enlightenment and democratic tendencies ; it made 
a profound impression not onlj' upon the promising 
and impressionable 3 a)uths, but also upon all intellec¬ 
tuals, Mil the elite of the land, including the leaders 
of Brahma Samaj ; surely it made a strong and stir¬ 
ring a,ppeal to the young intelligent students and 
the future intellectual giants like Asutosh. And no 
wonder for it had its apostle in Ramkrisna Param- 
hans,a and a worthj- and world-renowned exponent 
in his disciple Vivekananda who, between themselves, 
went far to revive and raise the faith of the multi¬ 
tude and masses ; one, in his simple and singular 
pe rsonalit}', in his thousand and one inimitable, easy 
in terpretations and expkinations, brought the subtle- 
ties and complexities of Hinduism and the Hindu 
religious philosophj^ within the easy reach of the 
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commonest intellect, while the other, acquired for 
himself a world reputation and secured for his religi¬ 
on a world recognition, by his matchless oratory 
and his inspired eloquence, by his masterly exposi¬ 
tions, in America and in India, of the glories, the 
beauties and intricacies of the Hindu religious faith 
and philosophy*. All these combined to give a new 

* VivebiMiindits' Aniei'iciin ipii.ssion,’ his religious lectures .-uid 
addresses, his challongo to the (Jhi-isliau world itiid his vigourous picas 
on behalf of his religion form one of thi'greatest laud-marks in the 
history of India of today ; like Kesh.iv t.'h.indra, he also took the 
world hy storm and it was stirred, sfcM[)itiod and ahi,osf dazzled hy 
his brilliant oratory, his matchless oloqnoiice and Ins unsurpassed 
courage and ability with which he ohalhmgcd the superiority of 
European civilization and pliilosopliy and.defended the i eligion and 
culture of his mother hind ; and his words went home ; bit? argument 
Was unassailable, his appeal irrosistiblcand the whole stipe.r-civilizod 
society of America aoclaiinod him as the hoi’o of the hour ; in a word, 
the story of his American tour, form.s a. golden chapter of our 
modern history and lent a vreat impetus to the movc.ment of 
rcnlassance and rejuvination that come to stay in our country. 

We will once more fiuote from Mr. Pal'.s eloquent article ‘‘ ... 
but while hoth Ko.sliav and Protap (Mazumder) carried practically 
the message of a new and spiritualized Christianity and pre.sentod 
the gospel of Saniaj practically in terms familiar to Cliri.stian thought 
and piety, Vivekananda, for the first time, delivered anew and strnnge 
challenge to AVestern Christianity in the name of the .ancient cnhlnre 
and cult of the Hindus. No one had before .so boldly andfr aiikly 
quo.stioned Europe's claims to suporionty in thought and spiritual 
life as was done by this young Hindu monk.-. Like Keshav,. in 
England 20 yearsj^previou.sly. Vivek.an.anda in America also suddenly 
leapt into continental fame, and almost convulsed not only Am eri¬ 
can, but to some extent even the more staid and conservative 
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turn to, and began to control and influence, to a large 
extent, the conflicting currents and cross-currents of 
the religious thoughts ^^nd ideas of young Bengal; all 
these must have left their indelible impress upon the 
youthful mind of Asutosh j this Hindu revivalism 
moulded ;his faith and philosophy and explains 
his strongly orthodox bend in his character, and 
thanks to the spirit of the age this orthodoxy 
was neither itself diminished by, nor did it 
lessen, his sympathy with, or his assimila¬ 
tion of, ihe best of the West. But in its highest 
developments, this return movement stood for the 
healthy co-mingling, the harmonious fusion of the 
Indian and European cultures, for the reconciliation 
of the Western and Eastern ideals—which Asutosh 
lived and worked for and stroved to realize in his own 
personality and in the life of bis people ; and thus- 
following t he beacon light lit by Ram Mohun Roy— 
he sought to ivolve a new type of Indian, a type of 
men drunk deep at the wells of Western knowledge 

British and European society, by this challenge from a hitherto des¬ 
pised civilization. And tlie action of Vivekiinanda’sniissiou in America 
wan deep and etrong. It at once more or less rationalized and libera¬ 
lized the previ )H.s religions and social revival in our own home land 
bringing to tha: movement the inspiration of a new world outlook 
and the light of a new oriticisin which was modern in every sense 
of the term V'l vekananda’s was thus a message of a New Youth and 
Nev' Manhood to his people and it was a claim to equality, if not 
oven to superiority, on behalf of India. And the natural result of 
his teachings was the creation of a new and aggressive spirit of 
patriotism among his people.*** 
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and science, but all the more, and none the less,, 
lovers, workers and children of their own country, 
and champions of its culture and civilization—a type 
of which Asutosh himself was a most remarkable 
specimen. 

We are, however, no less, concerned with 
this return movement, in its literarj", cultural and 
social, aspects ; the first resulted, in the foundation 
and development of a modern, living, thriving and 
assimilating vernacular language and literature, 
that, thanks to the Bengali literary genius, is fast 
making its way to the front rank of world's litera¬ 
ture ; the second kindled a spirit of idealism and 
enquiry, a love of knowledge and culture, that now 
forms the cornerstone of true Bengali character, and 
supplies the back ground, if not the back-bone, of 
the greater and la rger movement—the freedom move¬ 
ment ; and the third has brought within the range 
of the priictical and the actual, the question of re¬ 
form and remodelling of the Hindu society, not from 
outside like the Brahma Samaj, but from within the 
purely Hindu fold ; and these different develop¬ 
ments, these different ramifications of the movements, 
are tending to build the modern Indian humanity 
upon the bedrock of Indian culture and civilization 
with all the advancement and illumination that the 
West can offer and India can accept—a humanity 
that provides the meeting place of the East and 
the West, one of whom Asutosh was a glorious, 
representative. 
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Of these aspects of the movement, the late Pandit 
Issur Chandra Vidyasagor was the foremost worker 
and pioneer, its bravest champion and most courageous 
reformer j and after Ram Mohun Roy the name of 
Vidyasagor, comes first, in the role of ''men, poets, arti¬ 
sans and women’ who worked for Asutosb. The 
life and work of Asutosh, his character and persona¬ 
lity, have a subtle and striking resemblance to those 
of Vidyasagor ; one, in many respects, appears to be 
a fulfilment of the promise inherent in, a necessary 
corollary and a natural seciuel to, the life and work of 
the other. It is not possible, as it vrill be a little be¬ 
yond our scope, to estimate the greatness of Vidya¬ 
sagor or the glory of his life and the value of his 
labours. Suffice it to say, however, that no one 
worked for his people with more self sacrificing zeal 
and indefatigable energy ; no one dedicated his life to 
the service of literature, to the reform of the society 
from within, to the purging of the body politic of the 
serious evils eating into its vitals ; no one offered 
his great intellectual and moral powers and work¬ 
ing capacities at the altar of his motherland, in such 
a way, with such a bulldog tenacity of purpose and 
undaunted courage of conviction, with such an 
unflinching devotion and benevolent compassion; and 
all these profoundly impressed his contemporaries, 
moulded and influenced the younger generations ; the 
example of his lifelong service and sacrifice, his child¬ 
like simplicity and indomitable spirit, his love of 
truth, and love of his country, as also his love of its 
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culture, of its literature and of learning, which shines 
today and will shine in the days and years to come, 
guiding, like a star, the young and rising generations, 
in Bengal—did not surely fail to capture the 
imagination and appeal to the patriotism of young 
Asutosh who came in personal contact with, and was 
blessed by, him in his early years. It is rather a 
remarkable coincidence, that much of the work that 
Vidyasagor might have applied himself to, much, 
of the task that he must necessarily leave to his pos¬ 
terity, was eagerly, enthusiastically taken up, deve¬ 
loped and carried to its natural conclusion by Asu¬ 
tosh, without perhaps knowing it himself, Vidyasagor 
was one of the first to grasp the intimate relation 
between the rise of a people and the development 
and prosperity of their vernacular literature, between 
their intellectual progress and their abiding material 
advancement ; he it was, who, with his prophetic 
vision, realized the great possibilities and a bright 
future that the Bengali race and Bengali language 
were destined to. While he worked all his life to rid. 
the Bengali race of the many suicidal social customs 
and abuses that were grinding it to death, he had 
the supreme good fortune and satisfaction of actually 
liberating the then Bengali literature from its time- 
honoured bondage toSanskrit, that was hampering its 
growth and development. By his courageous stand 
against the leaders of orthodox society who, with all 
their fury and bigotry, were blindly ranged against 
him, for his merciless expositions of the sore spots. 
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of the social structure and of the morbid self- 
interests and self-sufficiency’- of its custodians, by his 
masterly justification of his standpoint and his 
position ; by his unabating efforts for the regeneration 
of his people and his ceaseless enthusiasm to lessen 
individual distress and difficulty, no less by the 
transparent simplicity of his character, of his modes 
and manners of living and the apparent purity of his 
motives, by his innate and unsurpassed love of an^ 
cient Indian culture and Ideal, by his numerous trans¬ 
lations of Sanskrit and English works^ by his monu¬ 
mental compilations, his voluminous writings and' 
multifarious works, equally adapted to the needs of 
the smallest and subtlest of intellects and to the de¬ 
mands of the children as also of the adults, by all 
these and mtiny other means, he it was, who more 
than any other individual reformer, created the 
atmosphere of, and prepared the ground for, social, 
educational and cultural, reform of his fellowmen,. 
and scattered the seeds of learning and of love of 
learning and literature amidst his society t and 
these latter, have, not only lieen the proud heritage 
of every home in Bengal, but also constituted the 
materials upon which Asutosh worked. It was, more 
over, his lifelong championing of the cause of truth 
and progress in the realms of learning, literature 
and in the domains of popular education and social 
reform, it was no less, his genial personality and manly 
character which stood like a rock in the midst of 
virulent scorn and derision of his fellow brothers, 
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that paved the way for his work and ;when Asu- 
tosh did come, he found ‘his materials collected’ 
in the growing love of learning as, also of literature, 
in the ever increasing demand and all too inadequate 
supply of a popular, liberal and higher education— 
thanks to the life and works of Yidyasagor— 
in the struggling tendencies and mute hankerings of 
the advanced Bengali mind for a higher, and highest 
form of literary and scientific studies and resear¬ 
ches, for a lofty synthesis of western and eastern 
ideals, and European and Indian culture and know 
ledge. 

Directly after the Bengali literature was laid on a 
secure foundation of its own, freed from trammels of 
Sanskrit, and the varied treasures of western literature 
and history were made accessible to one and all 
through the medium of English, the Bengali literary 
genius was roused, as if from an old enertia by a 
magic wand, to unparalleled activities and stirrings ; 
and the result was an unprecedented intellec¬ 
tual output, which is really remarkable in the history 
of world’s literature and which has not been excelled 
ever since. This sudden and singular awakening of 
Bengali literary genius bursting out, as by a 
divine command., in epic and lyric, drama and novel, 
romantic and realistic fiction, various thoughtful 
writings and criticisms, has a striking resemblance 
to the unique intellectual outturn of literary genius 
of the English in the Elizabathan period, and the 
-contributory causes of these outburst are also of the 
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identical nature ; while in England,—as in Europe— 
the renaissanee movement was blowing all over the 
country, flooding it with the treasures of classical 
learning, enriching, envigorating and ennobling 
ntitional life and literature, in India, under the im¬ 
pact of the West, a new life was born, a new spirit 
was abroad, ; Bengal, in particular, welcomed 
with enthusiasm and alarcrity, and accepted and 
assimilated, the Western ideas and ideals. Western 
science and critisim ; and Bengal, as we have seen, 
and as is freely acknowledged all over the country, 
has been the birth-place of all the great movements 
of reform and rejuvination j for she easily grasped and 
profitted by, the western illumimition, more than any 
other part of India j and this fact explains, to a large 
extent, the unique achievements of intellectual Bengal 
in the realm of literature, within so short a space of 
time. These literary activities, in their turn, brought 
about a new renaissance, a revolution in the realm 
of ideas and thoughts and breathed a new idealism 
and a new inspiration. The epoch making epic of 
Michael Madhu Sudhan—up to now an impossibility 
in the Bengali literature—the soul-stirring lyric of 
liemchandra and the poetry of No'bincliandra, the 
achievements of Dinobandhu in the field of drama, 
and more remarkably, of Bankim Chandra in that of 
romantir and realistic fiction, porbuying the real 
inner life of the people—the writings of Vidyasagor, 
and of Bhudev Mukfaopadhyaya and the poetical 
works of Issur Gupta, all joined to give rise to a new 
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patriotism, preached a new nationalism and made an 
irresistible appeal to the young and intellectual Bengal 
—Bengal which was already drunk deep in the 
European literature and history and fed and almost 
intoxicated with the new ideas and new conceptions 
of liberty and fraternity i And the advanced spirits, 
the pioneers and reformers, the idealists and practi¬ 
cal workers—and Asutosh combined the essentials 
of all these in his own versatile personality—on 
whose awakened ears fell the clarion call of appeal, 
of patriotic service, of fighting forward resolutely, 
took up the country’s cause and marched forward 
with the badge of their country’s service. While all 
these remarkable deeds of his countrymen in the 
domains of literature, of social reform and 
religious revivalism, captured the imagination 
and stirred the souls of the sensitive, young 
intellectuals of Bengal, of whom Asutosh was so 
brilliant a representative, he was not a little moved 
by the memorable events in the field of politics, not 
a little swayed by the political movement and 
agitation resulting directly from political turmoil 
and stirrings. 

A few years before Asutosh was born, the 
Mutiny had shaken the British Rule in India to its 
very foundations, and though the smouldering 
embers of that conflagration were fast dying, or had 
actually died down, Asutosh’s childhood saw the 
newborn patriotism and newly developed political 
consciousness of the advanced section of the people. 
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seeking some outlets and expressions; and; the move¬ 
ment for political advancement_if not for eman¬ 

cipation—was also struggling for definite shape and 
form and for clear channel in the mid seventies of 
the last century ; during latter part of this period, 
a reactionary Viceroy ruled at the head of the 
Government in India ; under his auspices, the new 
patriotism and political awakening of the people 
were sought to be suppressed ; at his instance, the 
notorious vernacular Press Gagging A.ct was hur¬ 
riedly placed on the Statute Book to deal a death 
blow to the vernacular journalism and vernacular 
press j but the newly enacted Act missed its mark 
so far as its immediate objective—The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika — was concerned ; for, this paper at which this 
new fangled weapon was pointedly aimed, was 
converted w ithin a miraculously short time, into an 
English daily. Lord Lytton was, however, succeeded 
by Lord Ripon than whom no more liberal minded 
Englishman and sagacious statesman, came to con¬ 
trol the destinies of this country; curiously enough 
matters were not smoothed by his advent, his 
pious intention and broadminded statesmanship, not¬ 
withstanding; no doubt, he is justly regarded as 
the father of local Self-Government in India— for it 
was he who tried to truly lay the foundations of 
civic and municipal administration in our land. But 
his no\e famous and historic attempt to tamper 
with, and snatch away, the undue privilege of his 
countrymen in the criminal Courts gave a signal, 
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and served as an occasion, for a most virulent and 
violent agitation launched by the Britishers and 
swelled by their Anglo-Indian kinsmen, that em* 
bittered and strained, to the very breaking point, the 
relations between the ruling class and the ruled ; the 
whole country began to be ringing with sharp re¬ 
parties and angry retorts, challenges and answers ; 
there was enough of heat and animosity ; vilification 
and bad taste were freely indulged in; but it may 
be said without fear of contradiction that Britishers 
and their Anglo-Indian allies did not certainly add 
to their fair name and reputation ; many other acts 
of omissions and commissions, added to these, 
swelled the volume and extent of the popular dis¬ 
content and resentment against the British bureau- 
cray j specially the forced retirement of Mr. S. N. 
Bannerjea—the most formidable leader, the great 
orator and renowned politician and statesman in 
after life—(from the Indian Civil Service)lent a great 
force to the native rank; and he gave a great sti- 
mulous to the national movement. And in the midst 
of these controversies and conflicts of interests and 
opinions, there sprang up a gallaxy of politicians and 
patriots, orators and speakers, specially in Bengal, 
who were remarkable alike in their powers of 
expressions in a foreign and their native tongues, and 
in the gifts of eloquenee and intelligence. They were 
themselves, to a no small extent, products of the 
political awakening and exxJressions of popular self- 
consciousness and popular passion for liberty and 
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freedom, generated by the native literatures and 
western ideas ; they championed the cause of politi¬ 
cal advancement of their country, and with equal 
force, protested against, and pleaded for, the many 
injustices and inequities that fell to their country’s 
lot under the British regime. Any one who has 
come in contact with, any Indian who has been 
treated to, this magnificent outburst of patriotism, 
to this striking flow of speeches and orations, any 
one who has been born when his country was really 
in the throes of a new birth, and brought up in an 
atmosphere, full of notable incidents and events in 
the domains of literature and culture, and surcharged 
with patriotic fervour and passionate enthusiasm, can 
not fail to be deeply impressed and profoundly influ¬ 
enced j and Asutosh who was born and brought up in 
this creative age and in this period of transitiony on 
whose devout head were showered profusely so many 
moral and intellectual qualities, must have had his 
innate patriotism and inborn nationalism roused, 
strengthened and ennobled by all that he saw, heard 
or read of his country’s contemporary men and 
events. The fact was, his sensitive soul was deeply 
stirred and hurt at the inequities and injustices of 
the s^’-stem of administration under which his coun¬ 
trymen had their normal growth stunted and their 
natural stature dwarfed; his indomitable spirit 
which made him the ‘Bengal Tiger’ in latter years 
rebelled against the atmosphere and the unnatural 
law of inferiority that denied the native intellect and 
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ability their fair field and proper scope, and offered 
him who was a most energetic, versatile and bril¬ 
liant scholar, only a .back seat in the educational 
service; these did not daunt or damp his redoubt¬ 
able spirit; but, on the other hand, he pitched his 
ambition and his ideals into the highest tune and 
dreamt the dream of his country's regeneration 
in which he should play a part, grand and 
glorious. 

Once in his colleges days he was attracted to politics. 
The imprisonment of Mr, Surendra Nath Banerjea 
actually drew him into the political arena and he 
took part in the agitation that was launched in 
this connection, speaking at two different meetings 
after his release ; but he was firmly convinced of the 
futility of barren agitation and did not any more 
waste the exuberance of his enthusiasm and patrio¬ 
tism on the political platform, but directed them 
into the channels towards which his deeper faith 
and inner light led him. 

These were, generally speaking, the broad 
features of the circumstances, the outlines of the 
various movements and their ramifications, under 
whose vitalising, and invigorating influences was 
brought up Bengal’s greatest man in the field of 
independent action and protracted, patriotic labour. 
Before he grew up into the man that he really was 
in after life, before he entered public life, the forces 
of reform and progress, as we have seen, were already 
abroad j the better mind of the people was asserting 
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itself in various ways-, their higher tendencies and 
newer ideas were struggling for new outlets and 
channels . the genius of the race was expressing itself 
in the lives of its many poets and patriots, speakers 
and politicians, pioneers and reformers; and their 
immortal spirit was signalizing its awakening by 
their bold attempt at the reformation and recons¬ 
truction of the society, by their remarkable achieve¬ 
ments in the domain of literature, by an increasing 
stream of speeches and writings and by the notable 
activities of the first hatch of English educated in¬ 
tellectuals, resulting in the establishments of schools 
and colleges, literary societies and libraries, in the start¬ 
ing and conducting of newspapers and periodicals, both 
in English and in Bengali, that courageously 
spread the gospel of liberty and diffused broadcast the 
ideas of freedom of thought and action, of progress 
and reform, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land and really became a power to reckon with. 

Hut the activities and ideas of three eminent 
sons of Bengal—the three leaders of thought 
and culture of contemporary Bengal—stand out 
in broader relief and bear a close and intimate 
connection with the lifework of Asutosh ■ these 
illustrious sons of Bengal were no other than 
the late Dr. Kajendra Lall Mittra, the late 
Mr. Aiinanda Mohun Bose and the late lamented 
Dr. Moliendra Eall Sircar ; they all anticipated the 
activities and ideas of Asutosh and might be said 
to have laid the foundation, in some way, of the 
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greatness of Asutosh's life and work. The first was 
not only one of the foremost leaders of public opinion 
at whose feet sat several prominent public men of 
latter days, but was the greatest antiquarian and the 
most versatile and profound scholar that India has 
produced since his time. With his encyclopedic know¬ 
ledge and mastery of multifarious subjects, his unique 
services in the region of Indian antiquity, he was the 
forerunner of Asutosh who, with his varied and 
profound scholarship, strikingly advanced the cause 
of Anthropology, of Indian antiquity, of ancient 
Indian History, Culture and Civilization. While Dr. 
Rajendra Lall Mittra was the life and soul of the 
British Indian Associatioir—the most influential pub¬ 
lic body in his days and was elected Chairman of the 
second Indian National Congress held at Calcutta 
under Dadabhoy Naoroaji, Mr. A. N. Bose, a brilliant 
graduate of the Calcutta University, a distinguished 
mathematician, one of the founders of Indian Associa¬ 
tion and sole founder of City College,—-both of which 
became most important institutions afterwards—was 
installed in the Presidential Chair of the National 
Congress, India’s non-official Parliament, It was 
Mr. Bose who led an unsuccessful movement set on foot 
to transform the Calcutta University, a mere examining 
body, into a regular Teaching University. As regards 
Dr. Mohendra Lall Sircar, an ornament of the then 
educated community and a remarkable product of the 
forces of progress and reform that were sweeping the 
land in the latter half of last century, we have had 
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occasion to refer at length to him and his services 
in the field of scientific studies and researches. 
Suffice it to say here that he was a pioneer, a 
steadfast reformer, a persistent, patriotic, untiring 
worker in the cause of his country, who devoted 
a lifetime and his great intellectual powers to the 
spread of scientific studies and to the promotion 
and popularization of scientific researches, by 
establishing and conducting the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation for the Cultivation of Science—-an institution 
which has been the nursery of many scientists in. 
Bengal. Thus all of them, Mr, A N. Bose and Drs. 
Mohendra Lull Sircar and Rajendra Lall Mittra, 
anticipated the works of Asutosh ; rather they were 
the pioneers who preceded him ; their labours and 
examjile indirectly showed him his way, clarified his 
aims and object and focussed his .attention on his 
goal; great as these eminent countrymen of ours 
were, each of them was ‘ an exhibition, in some 
quarter, of new possibilities ’ which all fructified 
and culminated in the advent and work of 
Asutosh who combined, in a great degree and 
was indebted to, the greatnesses of all the 
illustrious three. All these factors, all these 
tendencies and activities, joined, in their cumulative 
efifect, to lend colour and character to the currents 
£ind under-currents of Asutosh’s thoughts and 
aspirations, moved his heart and moulded his frame 
of mind and shaped his personality and his 
Ideal. 
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We have seen that a comprehensive, uplift¬ 
ing and enlivening movement has to come to stay in 
our country ; we have also seen that in consequence, 
the genius of the people, as if with the touch of a 
magician's wand, has risen from its century-old slumber 
pouring forth a torrent ofj energy and intellectual 
activities in various spheres of life. But the mere 
awakening of the people, specially of the intelligentia, 
to a vague sense of their powers and poten¬ 
tialities, the individual . achievements of their 
advanced spirits and the solitary visualization by the 
latter only, of the destiny of their country, are not 
sufficient, in themselves, to uplift the people in 
general to the necessary higher plane so as to enable 
them to reach their ultimate goal. But then, when 
the sun rises in the east, his rays first fall upon the 
housetops and the lofty trees and afterwards flood 
everything below • such has l.een the case with the 
great movements that have swept many lands 
and uplifted many races; the advanced sections, 
the intellectual classes are first caught in divine 
-light; then it goes down and permeates the lower 
strata of society. Hence lit is that in Bengal, the 
sleeping genius—the dormant creative spirit of the 
people—in the chosen few—roused to action, launched 
and carried out various reforms and reconstruc¬ 
tions, and burst forth in such a brilliant literary out¬ 
put, and intellectual and reforming activities—the first 
land marks in the national progress and national 
greatness. But the nation —the national life 
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■of the people—is, like an organism, an undivided 
whole, nor is it susceptible to, or capable of, division 
into watertight compartments into the life of the 
more advanced, intellectual classes, and the life of 
the backward, lower classes ; national progress is not 
isolated, independent advancement of some classes 
or sects ; national life can not shine in solitary 
grandeur in the select few ; the real national pros¬ 
perity is certainly not the stray progress of an in¬ 
finitesimal portion of the population in some sphere 
of life. The very first and most important 
step in the direction of true national progress, real 
and al)iding prosperity, of a people as a whole, is 
their education, taken not in a narrower but in the 
broader and broadest sense of the term The people 
in general, irrespective of caste, creed or colour or 
even si;x, must, in tens of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands, be educated—not necessarily in some 
colleges j they must have a working knowledge of 
things, and a smattering of culture ; they should be 
enlightened as far as i)ossible ; they ought to be up¬ 
lifted from the mire of ignorance and prejudice and 
elevated to a higher region ; they ought to have 
their outlook broadened, their views liberalised, 
their character strengthened and their powers deve¬ 
loped. But the proce.ss of imparting education and 
instruction to the increasing portions of population 
must not preclude the possibility of, but will stimu¬ 
late, and call forth, people’s contribution, by their 
ablest intellects, by their elect and select few, to the 
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national progress and prosperity as well as to the 
common stock of human knowledge, to the forward 
march of human thought, to the onward, 
journey of humanity to its predestined goal; and 
this latter consummation, this great contribution of 
the people, requires, in its turn, the very highest 
stage of studies and researches, an atmosphere of 
intellectual stimulus and intellectual advancement; 
an equal opportunity of knowledge and learning and 
investigation to be thrown open to one and all, along 
with a widespread diffusion of a liberal, popular 
education. Bengal, as we have seen, has provided 
ample ground for new ideas to grow and thrive in . 
she has been the birth-place of various movements ; 
she has, moreover, produced numerous eminent men 
and quite a gallaxy of intellectuals and geniuses in 
various spheres But these men and these movements 
alone could not make for the fulfilment of her destiny, 
for the accomplishment of the mission that India, 
by the grace of God, is out to work out ; for this 
purpose, as we have just said, the people must be 
educated and enlightened; a vigourous public 
opinion, an atmosphere of culture, a spirit of social 
service must be created, by a diffusion of various 
kinds and degrees of education, by the spread of 
knowledge and of sound, and original, thinking as 
far as possible. There is something of the inevitable 
in this important step, in this essential stage in the 
national progress. If India is destined to have a 
great future worthy of her glorious past, she must 
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have her requisite reformers in the region of education, 
she must have her own effective and elastic educational 
systems and educational institutions that will 
impart all grades of education to one and all 
and at the same time, help in the development of the 
highest intellects and brightest parts in the gifted 
youths of the country and encourage their original 
thinking and intellectual activities ; she must have, 
by the efforts of the reformers or the Ministers 
of state, her centres of higher and highest studies and 
researches in various branches of letters and sciences, 
so that many of the best brains, the select few, and 
budding geniuses of the nation, might be engaged in 
extending the bounds of knowledge and Truth, in 
widening man’s outlook and broadening his horizons 
of thoughts, in adding to the common stock 
of knowledge, to the common heritage of the 
nations and in earning their motherland a sure 
right to an honourable place among the nations of 
the world. 

The throwing open of the flood gates of knowledge 
and scholarship together with the imparting of a liberal 
education to hundreds and thousands of his countrymen 
by building a glorious temple—and opening its portals 
to the ablest and best intellects of the land —wherein 
ar«.' carried on the highest stages of studies and 
rer.earches, investigations and original thinking and 
intellectual works by the most advanced students 
and teachers—these constitute the most important 
part of Asutosh’s life work, and sum up his chief, but 
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not, only title to rank among the greatest representa¬ 
tive men of his time and his country. In an indepen¬ 
dent and progressive country where the children 
of the soil control its resources and its finances and 
guide its policies, it is a primary function of the 
Government of the laud to diffuse education in all its 
stages. To dispel the darkness <.)f Ignorance and 
superstition by the spread of light and culture, to 
encourage, and afford amplest opportunities to the 
best brains and best intellects to be engaged in the 
highest form of researches and studies with a view 
to extend the bounds of truth and knowledge, is the 
proud privilege of the custodians of public funds. 
But such, surely, can hardly be the case with a coun¬ 
try like India, whose policies and destinies are 
sought to be controlled from afar, across the seas, 
by an autocrat—generally without any first hand 
knowledge or experience—and sometimes without 
any understanding sympathy of her affairs and wants, 
a country which, moreover, has to maintain, by her 
heart's blood, a very costly and extravagant bureau¬ 
cracy in all the pomp and grandeur, comfort and 
luxury that modern age can minister to ; the more so, 
when both the former individual iind the latter body 
have the supreme interests of their own country, 
their own self-interests, their own personal ambitions 
to look to, when they have their own ideas 
and notions, their own principles and foibles to care 
of. No wonder, more than a century and a half of 
British rule found only an infinitesimal portion of the 
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vast popukition literate—and a still lesser portion^ 
educated—only a drop in the ocean] As for the Post- 
Graduate studies and researches of the highest form 
—they were conspicuous by their absence in the 
Indian Universities till the beginning of this century - 
so it was only natural for Sir Sankaran Nair, to say, 
in the course of his historic Minutes of Dissent (to the 
Despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State), that 'the governing classes opposed politic 
cal and sound educational progress/ But if our 
country has a future in the wise dispensation of 
Providence, if she is destined to have an honourable 
place in the economy of nations of the world, and not 
merely continue to be a byword of contempt, merely a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water—there must come 
in our midst, some great man who, reflecting the 
lofty idealism, the dormant and high constructive 
and organising powers of his people, would give their 
struggling literary and scientific tendencies, their 
intellectual and imaginative faculties, their growing 
striving and hankerings after education and 
culture, a proper channel along which to develop and 
flow to fruition. And to accomplish this, was the 
mission and meaning of Asutosh’s life and work. 

. Apart from this prominent—and perhaps principal— 
\spt--ct of his life, his advent and his work in 
which he interpreted and championed, like Emer¬ 
son's Representative men, some of the inner and 
higher longings, some of the strong tendencies and 
necessities, many of the thoughts and aspirations of 
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the Bengali mind, by meeting the ever growing de¬ 
mands of a cheap, popular liberal education—demands 
of knowledge and culture of various stages—Asutosh's 
strenuous, struggling and eventful life may be viewed 
from another standpoint and has another, and no 
less important, aspect. 

The people of Bengal, as we have already said, 
are an emotional people, with a backbone of idealism 
and a veneer of sentimentalism. But the better mind 
of the people, their creative spirit seemed to have 
been exhausted in the intellectual output and other 
activities of the last quarter of the last century • such 
also seemed to be the case with the momentum of 
progress in various movements of reforms and in the 
various attempts at reconstruction, under the impact 
of the West, and under the invigorating influences 
of the play and clashes of Western ideals and ideas. 
The Bengalis seemed to have been suffering from the 
defect of their qualities, from a reaction of their 
many and momentous, healthy and humane, 
activities. 

Unlike other progressive, practical and active 
races of India, such as the Parsis, Marathas, the 
Guzraties and the Marwaris, the Bengalis seemed 
to have lost or have been lacking in that true initia¬ 
tive, that courage of conviction, that strength of 
character, that aptitude and capacity for sustained 
work and action—which are the characteristics, of 
strong, sturdy and successful peoples of the world 
but which could not have such congenial soil in the 
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latter day Bengali mind, with its excessive play and 
preponderance of emotionalism and sentimentalism j 
though it must be admitted, to their lasting glory, 
that it is the peculiar genius of the Bengalis, it is the 
Bengali mind, which has given birth to a spirit of 
lofty idealism,—if not of intense emotionalism—a 
spirit that has grown into a religion with young 
India and supplies the foundation and plinth of 
today’s freedom movement j this spirit seemed to 
have slackened its hold and lessened its influence on, 
the Bengali character and personality, on the 
average Bengali mind also, so far as outward acts 
and habits, manners and customs were concerned ; in 
fact, a spirit of demoralization and denationaliza¬ 
tion—which could hardly be fotind in any other 
parts of India—seemed to have set in, as a 
reaction of the strenuous activities and manifold 
achievements of the second half of the last century. 
In the field of solid and sustained work and steady, 
independent and unostentatious actions, in 
trade, in commerce, in industry and in other enter¬ 
prises—the Bengalis were left far behind by their 
fellow countrymen of other provinces j even in the 
land of their birth they have been ousted right 
and left ; they have become ease-loving and 
easy-going love of comfort and luxury, pre¬ 
ference of inactivity, physical and mental, to exertion 
and labour, filtered down all sections of the commu¬ 
nity ; the role of the armchair politicians, of arm¬ 
chair reformer, of fashionable critics and eloquent 
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speakers fascinated them; they generally shunned 
sustained work and protracted labour, onerous res¬ 
ponsibilities, stern duties and real sacrifices ; no doubt 
the anti-Partition Movement gave rise to a violent 
agitation and a milibint 'swadesism/ a whirl-wind 
campaign of meetings and demonstrations swept the 
land from one end to the other; there was an out¬ 
burst of intense nationalism and patriotism, of an 
exuberance of patriotic activities and collective 
labour, of a spirit of sacrifice and readiness to 
suffer ; but these were more a passing phase, 
more or less, a temporary stage in the national 
evolution and struggle for freedom and for a fuller 
life, rather than a stable condition, or a permanent 
state. The stern, strenuous life of a Vidyasagor, 
glorious in his life-long striving, in his protracted 
struggle and shining in his solitary grandeur, 
the life of a gentle, meek and simple Piyari Charan 
Sircar living his unostentatious life leading the 
Temperance Movement and carrying on a vigourous 
crusade against the drink evil, the saintly life of a 
silent Sishir Kumar, one of the fathers of Indian nation¬ 
alism and journalism, l)lnntiy refusing to bargain 
or barter away the liberty of the native press and 
the rights of his people in exchange for a big share 
in the governing power and influence and this—at 
the instance of the ruler of the land—they no longer 
shaped, as they ought to have done, the course of their 
uneventful, easy .going day-to-day life or influenced 
or moulded their character or personality. At such 
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a critical period in the history of our country, there 
arose in our midst—as he must, for it is the destiny 
of India , and Bengal, for the matter of that, to march 
onward and onward to the promised land, and march 
through good report and evil, through sun 
shine and storm—there came a hero of sustained 
work and lifelong action, a hero as a reformer, 
a man among men, brave and active, strong and 
sturdy, simple and dignified, perhaps as an antidote 
to the prevailing moral degradation, perhaps as a 
bulwork against (wpular denationalization—a hero 
who was the embodiment of national energy and 
will to action and freedom ; one who was the very 
spirit of independence in thought, words and work 
personified; a hero who, a living example of simplicity 
of living and loftiness of thinking, restored the 
real values of his country’s manners and dress, 
literature and culture, of plain-living and high 
thinking ! who literally died in harness, championing 
the cause of his country, the cause of truth, and 
the cause of learning, and died, a patriot to his 
very marrow, a nationalist to the innermost) 
depths of his being, and died, too with the 
banner of progress in hand and the badge of 
dignity, simplicity and life-long service on his brow 
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Character acd Personality. 

Asutoshan impresaiva figure, outwardly—‘the most powerful public 
character’—the complexity of hU character—Ilia greatness unlike Loka 
mannya Tilak'.a, Doshabandhu Das’a, Mahatma Gandhi’s or the groat 
Rabiiidra Nath's—The unique synthesis in his character, its limitations 
and advantages—Asutosh and Tilak—His personality, hkeDisraeli’s— 
its striking qualities—The Bengal Tigorandthe British Bulldog—A 
rare and reraarkalile combination in his personality ; his intellectual 
ascendency, his imagination and practical sense, his all-embracing 
emotionalism and intense spiritualism—llis ambition, his 
love of power and pomp—bis engerriesB for ofFcct— 
His spirit of indepondonco—The secret of his success and 
of his popularity—The misunderstanding of, and paradox in, the great 
men, Chittaranjan and Asutosh, an o.xplanation of popular misunder¬ 
standing—Asutosh, compared and coutrasted with some pre-eminent 
personalities—Striking refereuces by diflerent'eminout scholars and 
leaders to different traits io his character, different men stressed 
different characteristics. 

We have now to deal with the character 
and personality of the man In appearance, Asutosh 
was a Bengali of Bengalis,—but not like the pale, 
frail, feeble type of humanity, worn out and exhaus¬ 
ted, old before his years, whose*physical frame is the 
very dwelling place of disease, who embodies in him¬ 
self, the negation of health and happiness, joy and 
glory of life, a type that one is accustomed to meet in 
the busy streets of Calcutta. But the massive bulk 
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of his body, his short stature, his rounded face, his 
strong arms and legs, his enormojts moustaches, his 
Tery prominent nose, his broad shoulders and the 
majestic expanse of his breast, above all his fascinatr 
ing, flashing and over-powering eyes, always, alert 
and active, probing into the core of things, piercing 
into the innermost depths of one’s being—can not 
fail to strike an observer as not a very common 
enough specimen of humanity, as not exactly a man 
in the street ; his looks, his manners, his engaging 
attitude and his more than ordinary earnestness, his 
seriousness and his humours, his affiectionate tone, his 
frankness and charitableness, and his peculiar 
ways of speaking, betraying a familiarity to one and 
all, will at once impress upon one as a very powerful 
but gentle personality ; strong, robust, bulky to a 
degree, he was the very embodiment of health and 
happiness and in his purely Indian costume—in his 
short dhuti and China coat, particularly - with his 
tanned skin and glossy hair, and a complexion neither 
very dark nor fair, he was the envy of his thin and 
imaciated lellowmen. 

But from a respectable distance, it was difficult, 
nay impossible to find in the bulk of his body, 
the hidden source of his strength, the fountain-head 
of his ceaseless energy, the abode of his indomitable, 
undaunted spirit and the mainspring of his many- 
sided and superhuman powers; just as the serene 
expanse of a calm sea has none of the furious agitated 
surface and the pillowing waves of the stormy 
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weather j so sometimes, his enormous body and his 
simplest native dress—and specially his reposing 
and reclining posture on the Bench — would beguile 
a stranger into a belief that here was at last a very 
simple and innocent man. Nor can much fault be 
found with him ; for, as we have said more than 
once, his was a most complex and majestic 
character, a versatile but illusive personality—a 
personality that is sure to impress upon a shrewd 
observer or any one in touch with him, the magni¬ 
tude and intensity of its qualities, the wetilth of its 
powers and potentialities, but can not be fully analysed. 
Sj. Bepin Chandra Pal truly says in his 'Character- 
Study' of Asutosh, “ Sir Asutosh Mookerjee is the 
most complex public character that I have seen; 
and it has been my privilege to see. at more or 
less, close quarters, most of the men who have made 
the religious, social or political history of India 
during the last half a century. This complexity is, 
I think, responsible for the widely divergent esti¬ 
mate that diverse people has formed of him. He 
has enthusiastic admirers; he has persistent detrac¬ 
tors—But there is one matter in which both his 
admirers and detractors seem generally to 
agree and it is that he is by far the most 
powerful public character of his generation." 
Another respected journalist and prominent leader, 
Sj. Shyamsundar Chakravarty said, “ Like Nature's 
greatest elements, his greatness was synthetic and 
loses by analysis". 
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Thus the very nature of his personality, the com¬ 
plexity of his character and the synthesis in his great¬ 
ness forbid an elaborate analysis ; really, it is almost 
an impossible task to single out, and stress, any one 
particular aspect of his versatile personality or a 
particular trait in his complex character that will 
give the key to his whole being, that will enable 
us to lay it bare in all its native glory and grandeur, 
in its failings and faults. Most of the great men— 
most of the geniuses—win their unique position and 
pre-eminence to an unusual, uncommon and a most 
intensified development of some trait or triiits, 
some definite quality or qualities in their character, as 
also to the mastery over them of some living, driving 
and powerful principle. Such has been the case with 
many of our greatest mitional leaders and heroes— 
with Lokamannya Tilak, Deshabandu Chittaranjan, 
with Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. No one will deny—not even their most 
adverse critics—that these great represen¬ 
tative men of our country have risen to an 
unsurpassed eminence, owing to an abundance 
of their intrinsic qualities, to the wealth 
of their intellectual powers and to the quality of 
their moral calibre. Tilak was one of the greatest 
scholars, historians and philosophers that his age has 
produced ; — he was a virile personality, an eloquent 
speaker and writer, a most powerful leader, and a 
politician of front rank} but perhaps it will not be 
any the least disparagement to his greatness, if we 
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are to say that patriotism was the cardinal feature, 
the fundamental trait in his character, the one over¬ 
mastering principle of his life; the patriot pre¬ 
dominated—and almost eclipsed—the man many 
times and gave a clue to his whole being. 

Deshabandhu Chittarajan Das was one of the 
foremost lawyers of his time, a man of cultivated 
taste, and of uncommon luxuries and riches, a leader 
of leaders, a patriot of patriots, a public man of 
inexhaustible energy, a most commanding personality 
in the Council Chamber, on the Congress platform 
or Congress Executive, in his Mayoral Chair, 
in a social gathering or in an public meeting ; he was, 
moreover, an eloquent speaker, an impressive and 
vigourous writer, last taut not least, a poet of great 
excellence and originality that is sure to hand down 
his name to his posterity. But it will not certainly 
be doing him an injustice, if we are to say, that, 
above all, he was—in Mrs, Naidu’s musical words— 
“ the kingliest of dreamers’, the greatest emotional 
idealist of his time j he was the most remarkable 
representative, a brilliant exponent, of the emotional 
idealism that is the peculiar heritage of Bengal 
and is ingrained in the very marrow of the Bengalis j 
this supreme idealism was the outstanding 
quality of his personality and it was what culmi¬ 
nated in that emotional abandon, that unique self- 
sacrifice at the altar of his beloved but humbled 
motherland and suffering humanity—the crowning 
act of his life. 
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As a leader of men, as a patriot, as a 
writer and speaker, as a religious man and social 
reformer, as a man of profound and varied culture 
and attainments and as a student of human history 
or as a genius in self-effacement and as a moral force, 

Mahatmaji stands in a class by himself—shining_it 

seems a paradox—mostly in his solitary glory and 
grandeur ; but all honour to the Mahatma, the Man, 
the part and parcel of supreme Being, the image of 
God in him. rises and soars above and outshines the 
leader and patriot, the reformer and public man. His 
love of Truth, and his religious fervour, unique in the 
modern age, are the corner-stone of his character, 
and the regulating and controlling principles of his 
life, moulding his personality, shaping his course of 
action and beckoning him onwards This manliness, 
this broader, greater humanity, this divinity is 
the secret of his pre-eminence ; it is the key to his 
whole being. 

As regards Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, it is 
no doubt his marvellous and matchless poetry 
that took the world by storm and laid it at his 
feet ; and as a hero as man of letters, as a 
novelist, as a speaker and as a writer, he has 
been assigned an honoured place in the front rank 
of world-renowned and world-respected men ; he 
also occupies a prominent position as a social 
and educational reformer j but in all that he writes 
and says, he stands, before the modern nations 
intoxicated with material progress and power. 
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the very genius of ancient India personified ; 
his speeches and addresses, his poetry, no less than 
his essays, breathes Oriental mysticism and 
Indian spirituality ; he is a living manifestation 
of the spirit of his ancient country and of its 
hoary culture ; and this is the secret of his pheno. 
menal success, the fundamental fact in his life 
and lifework. 

But the personality of Asutosh admits of no 
such clear-cut analysis, no such easy and precise 
simplification ; to say that he was a man of one 
absorbing passion, of a single obsession, is but to 
understate the truth j to hold that this passion, 
this obsession was action and w'ork, to particu¬ 
larise it as patriotism as love for his University, 
as his eagerness to further the progress of educa¬ 
tion among his countrymen as well as to advance 
the cause of higher and highest studies and re¬ 
searches, is nearly to miss the mark ; for, no doubt, 
he was the most active and energetic man, one 
of the greatest patriots, and the greatest educa¬ 
tional reformer of his generation; but as we 
have already seen, behind his ceaseless action, his 
tireless energy manifesting itself in his diverse 
and multifarious activities as a Judge of the High 
■Court, as the President of the Post-Graduate 
Council or the Vice-Chancellor of his University or 
both, as a leader of his people and as a promi¬ 
nent public man, there was the widely read 
student of human affairs and human institutions, 
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the profound and versatile scholar, a remarkable 
man of culture, of higher thoughts and ideas. 
High above his unrivalled capacity for sustained 
labour and his infinite love of work, soared his 
surging and majestic idealism 'pervading his whole 
policy and programme, and leaving his compa¬ 
triots iind contemporaries below; besides his 
unparalled patriotism—and his unique nationalism 
%vhich wns a regulating and guiding principle of 
his life, shone his superb humanity in equal gran¬ 
deur ; his untold love of Indian culture and civi¬ 
lization, of Indian Philosophy and ancient Indian 
history, his unmeasured zeal to promote their 
cause did not supersede, far less cast into shade, 
his admiration and afipreciation of the progress 
of Science, of Politics, of Criticism and of Modern 
Thought that had their rise or their birth generally in 
in Europe. Prominent as a mathematician and 
jurist, foremost as a .Judge and as an administra¬ 
tor, pre-eminent as a practical man and an 
idealist, great equally as a pious, orthodox 
Hindu, and a social reformer, a man of cos¬ 
mopolitan culture, as a leader of men and of 
thought though, not a professed politician, Asutosh 
was the living reputation of seeming contradic¬ 
tious in human {jersonality, and the embodiment 
of complexities in human nature and character. 

But the question still crops up. What are the 
characteristic features of his personality, what, 
the principal traits in his character ? The most 
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striking feature in his personality and character 
was the synthesis of a cluster of diverse and 
divergent qualities of head and heart, that is 
seldom to be met with in a single individual. 
But this very synthesis, this range and number 
of qualities precluded the possibility of an ex¬ 
treme development, :an unusual intensity or pre¬ 
ponderance of one or more qualities, which is 
generally the case with the great who rise into 
the highest eminence, and attain an acme of 
power and glory. True it was that Nature 
showered upon him her choicest blessings in 
singular profusion, and the massiveness and range 
of his intellectual powers, no less than the quality of 
his moral equipments and physical stamina enabled 
him to shine in various spheres of activities, and 
labour in opposite walks of life, and made him, as Dr. 
Paranjpye said, the greatest intellectual giant of his 
day ; but no man, however richly endowed by 
Nature and favoured by circumstances he might be, 
no one can attain the supreme, abiding and unique pre¬ 
eminence in life, whose qualities tend to be diffusive, 
to be extensive as well as intensive, whose thoughts 
and energies are not, in the main, conBned to a prin¬ 
cipal department of human activity or thought but 
are scattered over so many fields, whose attractions 
and interests embrace so many, and so many diver¬ 
gent, objects. Hence it is that a great jurist and an 
eminent lawyer that he was, Asutosh fell short of 
the greatest and must yield the palm to his Guru — 
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Sir Rash Behari Ghosh ; a reputed and versatile scholar 
as he was, he can not be said to have surpassed 
Dr. Rajendra Lall Mittra; a mathematician who won 
an European reputation and would have, under 
a little more favourable circumstances, earned a 
foremost place in the front rank of world ma¬ 
thematicians, he did not actually excel his young 
country man of Southern India—the first Indian 
F. R. S. j as a speaker, as an idealist, as a public 
man, as a successful man, he has had to share his 
glory with some of the great and gifted men 
of his country. But there still remained 
untold and unexplored, some central facts 
about him, something grand and glorious, some. 
thiug magnificieut, reaching, one might say, 
the region of the sublime ; when all is said and 
done, what a career, what a life of work and 
activity, a life lived to a purpose, a life lived 
in the light of an ideal, conceived at the dawn of 
youth j what a personality, what a character 
— and these in a subject country, v^ery atmosphere 
of which is poluted as it were—in an unprogressive 
society and deadening environment which seek to 
stunt the growtn, dwarf and degrade the character 
of the man. 

Here was an intellectual giant who was a 
veritable walking encyclopedia of knowledge and 
scholarship, equally well versed in xMathematics, 
Fhilosoply, History, English, Sanskrit and Bengalee, 
in Science, Politics, Criticism and the general 
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trends of advanced western thought, fully conver- 
sant with the ancient culture and civilizatioa 
of his own country ; here was a man of whirlwind 
action who, in sheer capacity for, and solid record of, 
heavy and diverse intellectual labour, as well as dull 
and dreary routine work, was a marvel and 
mystery to all observers; here was an idealist 
who soared into the highest peaks of idealism 
but would not leave any stone unturned to fulfil 
his aims and accomplish his objects; here was a 
man of incessant work and ideas W'ho held fast to the 
lofty principles but thoroughly mastered—and 
never neglected—the least and minutest details; 
here was an official holding a very important 
and responsible position under, and serving on vari¬ 
ous Commissions and Committees at the instance 
of, a foreign Government, who was one of the 
foremost nationalists and patriots of his country 
throughout his life j here was an Indian 
who never crossed the seas, not to speak of 
visiting Europe, but was perfect master of the 
fundamental concepts and ideals that have built the 
great European social and political systems and 
various other institutions, the notably educational, 
and tried to implan t and adapt some of them to his 
own country. Above all, here, was a man who was 
a born leader—almost a superman—a ruler of men 
and leader of thought—who, as Sir Michael Sadler 
said in London—might have easily ruled an empire ; 
here at last, was an individual, who by the force 
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and vigour of his character, by his intellectual 
powers and moral calibre, by dint of the bulldog 
tenacity of will and supreme single-mindedness of 
purpose, by its dauntless courage and stubborn 
spirit, was sure to cut its own way to lead, to rule 
and predominate over men and things. His extra¬ 
ordinary staminai moral, physical and intellectual, 
his soaring idealism, his redeeming practical wisdom, 
his unparalleled independence of spirit and thought 
and his unsurpassed powers of expression, all com¬ 
bined to make him a most powerful leader of men, one 
of the most forceful personalities of generation ; 
his rare constructive stetesmanship, his organizing 
faculty wedded to his unrivalled capacity to take 
infinite pains for the furtherance of his object, gave 
him an immense advantage over his compatriots, 
and enabled him to fulfil his mission in life ; and 
while, others hesitated and doubted, feared or 
faltered no danger could daunt his calm 
courage, no distress could damp his enthusiasm, no 
difficulty could arrest his step, no disadvantage could 
shake his iron will j rather so far as he was concer¬ 
ned, the more difficult the task, the more attractive 
its performance, the more dangerous the path, the 
more enthusiastic he was in the journey. 

There are not many men in our generation whom 
we can point to as his equals in public life of our 
country; perhaps we are not far from truth when 
we say there was but one man in the India of today 
with whom Asutosh should be compared as a leader 
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of men—as a public man fighting his way forward 
and struggling all his life—with Lokamannya Tilak. 
Both Mahatmaji and Deshabandhu have been the 
very greatest and foremost leaders in the heydey of 
their glory in the public life, but for a short period ; 
and there were some dissentient voices, some mur¬ 
muring tongues, some differenee of |views and opi¬ 
nions even in their own party j but not so in Tilak's 
and Asutosh’sj both of them had to create their 
own army j both led their men in many a stormy 
weather and in troublous times j the latter follow¬ 
ed them through thick and thin j through good 
report and evil; and they adored, worshipped— 
nay, they hero worshipped them; theirs was not an 
impulse of the moment, a fleeting fancy of the hour, 
a fashion of the day ; nor even a whim or a passing 
mental phase ; but the aPiding, unshakable and jjara- 
mount faith in their leaders,—a faith that endured 
through life and outlived their death. 

And bis personality ? It was simjily unique j it 
was the determining and outstanding factor in his 
life and lifework ■ such a personality has scarcely a 
parallel in the public life of Bengal leaving aside 
Ham Mohun Roy and Vidyasagor. Asutosh's re¬ 
markable personality may well be compared with 
the one that rose and shone and dominated, with 
the late Mr. Gladstone, the public life of England 
in the last century with Disraeli’s. Like Asutosh, 
Disraeli was a much misunderstood, much maligned 
man y and even today his principles and policies 
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and his public activities are the subject matter of 
controversy and criticism ; but amidst this difference 
of opinions and conflicts of views, emerges the 
undisputable facts that it was his personality that 
ruled his men and he shaped the trends of 
events and things in his country, with almost 
dictatorial powers} that his personality swayed 
and e^en dazzled Europe and moulded the 
world politics and world policies of the European 
powers at a critical stage—the personality of the 
man made him one of the greatest personal forces of 
his times to quote Lord Bryce, “ It was by this... 
serene surface with fathomless depth below, that 
he laid his spell upon the imagination of observers 
in Continental Europe, and received at his death, a 
sort of canonisation from a large section of the 
English people.” Such was also the case with Asutosh; 
he had more than enough of his share of admiration 
and adoration, criticism and misunderstanding. 
Born in a subject country, belonging to a conserva¬ 
tive society, by dint of charming and commanding 
personality* he influenced, fascinated and swayed 


* “ My first recollection of his persotnility", wrote Sir, P. J. Hartog, 
in the course of his ‘ reroiniscoaces “is vivid : the muesive form 
swathed in chaddar nud dboty, the powerful head and neck, the 
hriiliunt eyes, the ready and good humoured smile {I never saw him 
emile ironically), the clear and rapid speech, generally low, but 
rising with intensity with his feelings. He spoke to us for some 
thing like an hour with eloquence, with passion, with humour on 
the great problems before us. The speech was masterly.” ■' Today 

27 
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all sorts and conditions of people, rich and poor 
high and low, Indian and European, Viceroys and 
Governors, Members and Ministers, Judges and ad¬ 
ministrators, scientists and literary men, lawyers 
and laymen, as well as many great scholars and 
and savants of the West, 

There were few powerful personalities and 
despotic characters—the autocrats at the hills 
or the bureaucrats in the plains, not excepted— 
who could resist the force and charms of 
his magnetic personality j most of them 
yeilded to him; all their wrath melted and their 
heart softened—as in the presence of a wizard. 
Either at the Vakil Bar—early in his career—or on 
the Bench, in the Council Chamber or in the Senate 
House, specially on the Government Committees 
and Commissions his was a presence to reckon 
with, his personality was always a dominating 
factor. 

He could fight—as he did on various occasions— 
against enormous odds and he would invariably come 
with flying colours ; he would confront mightiest of 
men, he would encounter the most powerful 


with appalling Huddunness,” said Sir Dawson Miller, “ he has passed 
away from us for ever, hut the luoiiiory of hia great personality 
emaius so strongly impressed upon us ail who have so intimately 
associated with him in these last month^ of his life that it is 
difficult to belive that he is no longer with us...his loss after those 
months of close association with him I almost feel as if I had lost 
« personal friend*..” 
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opponents but would never shine as second best^ not 
to speak of cutting a sorry figure ; in his purely 
Indian dress, in his own familiar way. he would 
stand erect, apeak out straight and move on with 
unfaltering steps, in presence of autocratic rulers, 
all-powerful officials and men, not at all friendly or 
favourable to him j overwhelming forces of opposi¬ 
tion—popular and Governmental—of reaction and 
of retrogression, the wrath of officialdom, sweeping 
criticism and insurmountable obstacles—all these 
and many others were hurled on him as 
against a stern and stubborn rock j and he stood 
mighty and majestic, formidable and unmoved— 
like a mountainous peck ; without swerving an inch 
from his position, without yeilding an iota 
of his principles, he would scatter the 

opposing forces into fragments and reduce his 
opponents into insignificance. Few men of his time, 
perhaps no other Indian of his generation, so much 
impressed or charmed, or bound, in such a manner, 
to himself with ties of affection, of gratitude and 
friendship, so many eminent men of different 
religions, of different communities and of different 
nationalties as Asutosh did ■ specially various eminent 
personalities, men of light and leading, from foreign 
lands were charmed by his singular personality 
in such a way that they went away with impressions 
never to be effaced from their memory; and no 
wonder-, for “nothing so fascinates mankind as 
to see a man equal to every fortune, unshaken by 
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reverses, indifferent to personal; abuse, maintaining 
a long combat against apparently hopeless odds with 
the sharpest weapon and a smilling face”—Asutosh 
did all these and more. In his own necessarily res¬ 
tricted field and humbler sphere—unlike Disraeli in 
the bigger and greater domain of British and 
European politics—Asutosh was equal to every situa¬ 
tion and every • complication, unmoved by apparent 
failures and virulent criticism and malice j he also 
had to carry on a lifelong fight against the forces 
of ignorance and prejudice and of reaction not only 
in the bureaucratic citadel but also in the market 
place and in the popular parlour. And like Disraeli, 
too, he had in abundance, his ‘ serene surface with 
fathomless depth belowbelow his serene counten¬ 
ance, his calm composure, and his never-failing 
self-control, in the innermost depths of his being, 
dwelt his indomitable, irresistible, independent, 
active and creative spirit j and his whole career— 
his whole public life—was simply the progress of his 
ideas, the triumph of his principles and his 
personality. 

He was generally called the Bengal Tiger; 
and certainly he had this fearful animal's quickness 
of decision, promptness of action, sureness of grasp, 
resoluteness of will and doggedness of purpose; 
but perhaps it was more because of the fight in him 
— and he was hard to fight with—and of the Tiger’s 
delight in, and Tiger’s inevitableness of vanquishing 
his opponent—because of the characteristic feature 




Bengal Tiger, 
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of his nature that would urge him to smash all 
opposition and lead him to pursue his object, at all 
cost, to ;i successful issue—it was because of these, 
that he was called the Bengal Tiger. 

Indeed, there was almost a superhuman strength 
in his character, an inexorable firmness in his will 
and a grim determination in his resolution which 
have few parallels in human nature; and this 
strength, this firmness and this determination were 
not by a ny means, passing mental phases, or impulses 
of the moment lashed into fury by peculiar or even 
extraordinary incidents; no, these traits in his 
character — which are also characteristic qualities 
of the Bengal Tiger—were the part and parcel of his 
mental and moral constitution. No one in Bengal— 
few in contemporary India—was faced with such 
grave crisis; few had, to grapple with such difficulties 
and disabilities, financial, administrative and statu¬ 
tory ; few have braved the storm in .such a manner 
as Asutosh did, on many occasions ; the bold stand 
which he took against the mighty, sweeping onrush 
of the non-co-operation mevemcnt in the heyday of 
its power and glory was beyond any other man in 
Bengal, and in India, for the matter of that ; it is of 
course common knowledge and is appreciated by all; 
but the tragic circumstances in which he 
carried on his grim fight with the Government and 
Legislature in Bengal, undaunted, single-handed, 
and with exhausted resources are not known to the 
world; few people know that his dear widowed 
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daughter for whose sake,: he faced fury and wrath 
of orthodox society was actually at death’s door 
when he penned his historic and ever memorable 
letter to Lord Lytton and made some of his striking 
speeches in defence of his University. 

But Sir Michael Sadler would compare him to 
a British Bulldog j and “certainly he had’’, said 
Dr. Sadler in the course of a speech in London 
“the bulldog's fidelity to his friends, the bulldog's 
sensitiveness of feeling and iron tenacity of 
will” ; Sir Michael seems to be on firmer ground ; 
for Asutosh was the most faithful and devoted 
of friends j the cause of his friends and proteges, 
of those whom he took under his protection was 
sacred to him to a degree • under his fostering 
care and affectionate attention they-most of 
them were scholars and students, and researchers 
and teachers of all grades—would be left to their 
normal and peaceful vocation, as secure and 
safe as could they be under the sun j here we 
come across, another side of his nature which is 
hardly less striking, less remarkable and less 
manly j in his personality, in his manysided 
nature, one finds a vivid, living and magnifi- 
cient illustration of the beautiful Sanskrit ephithet 
( ) firm and inexorable as 

thunder but gentle and sweet as flower. It 
was, as Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjea pointed 
out in the course of his appreciation in 
‘Calcutta Review’, the easiest thing in the world 
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to establish a touch with him through private 
joys and sorrows that would appeal straight 
to his heart and touch its tenderest cords ; 
it was indeed a far cry from a stern and strong 
antagonist giving no quarter to his powerful but 
misguided—and often, mischievious—adversary, 
to the man of inhnite tenderness of heart, and 
of unbounded compassion and kindness of spirit ; 
this humane side of his nature—this humanity 
in his personality which is a rare enough quali¬ 
ty nowadays—is all the more remarkable because 
we find, in quite a large number of cases, an 
intellectual ascendency or a successful intellectual 
growth wedded to an emotional depravity; 
more often than not, specially in our hapless 
country, is to be met with, the fact that 
material prosperity and worldly success deaden, 
or lessen, to a considerable extent, the humanity 
of the individuals—their humane element. 
Elated with success, intoxicated with power and 
pride, world’s successful men forget themselves when 
they roll in wealth ; they have none-the-less to pay 
the penalty of their worldly success and vanity by the 
stultification and perversity wrought in their nature j 
they are often subjected and fall an easy prey, 
to a dehumanizing process. But with Asutosh 
the case was different} neither the bril¬ 
liance of his academic career, nor the unparalleld 
success that greeted his public activities and 
crowned his public life, nor even his unique 
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intellectual supremacy could blind him to the 
suffering humanity or make him indifferent to the ills 
that flesh is heir to ; his keen interest in, and 
sincere solicitude for, the ever increasing student popu^ 
lation and the teachers of, and under, the University, 
sprang from his feeling and sympathetic heart, 
from the profound emotionalisin of his nature ; 
no one identified himself more thoroughly with 
their cause, than he did ; for he shared their joys 
and their sorrows, appreciated their difficulties, 
felt for their miseries and contributed to their 
happiness ; it was out of the depths of the 
emotional side of his nature, that his heart went 
forth to and was in unison with, the nation 
in its prosperity and in its glory, in its distress 
and its agony, in its struggles and its 
troubles} his rare and redeeming emotionalsim 
failed to narrow his sympathies, restrict his interest 
or even confine his love and his attention, to 
the members of his own community ; and his 
heart overflew with the milk of human kind¬ 
ness and charity that knew no barrier of caste, 
creed or colour but embraced people of all nationa¬ 
lities, and religions; there are innumerable 
instances of his kindness and compassion outstrip¬ 
ping the barrier of class or creed ; much of the 
virulent criticism of, and opposition to, the high percen¬ 
tages of passes at the University examinations 
misses the mark ; for the critics do not take into 
account, a principal and one might say, a basic 
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fact j they overlook the prime factor that it was 
Asutosh’s compassion and pity for the widespread 
hardship, poverty and privations of the majority 
of the middle class boys in Bengal, to whom a degree 
or a certificate may hasten the rauch-needed relief, 
that were often responsible for the large number 
of successes at the University examinations. 

There were two traits in his character, two very 
marked features in his personality, which were at 
once the secret of his success and made him the butt 
of all attacks and criticisms —ambition and love 
of power ; it is not our present purpose to judge 
how far he was within the limits of reason and 
fairness in the abstract or how much and how 
often did he outstrip them ; we would only add, 
ambition and love of power, not in the vulgar 
and common acceptation of the terms but in a 
higher sense, have well nigh been the overmaster¬ 
ing principles guiding, controlling and regulating 
the lives and activities of almost all the great 
men of the world who have achieved success in 
the domain of action. The life of Napoleon 
affords the most brilliant example of the work¬ 
ing of these principles in the modern age j 
Asutosh's was no exception to the general rule j 
from his very earliest years, he was under the 
sway of ambition—ambition to make his life 
sublime, ambition to attain prosperity and win 
success—to reach the pinnacle of prosperity and 
success —and lead a great and glorious life. The 
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atmosphere of his home, the surroundings of his 
boyhood, the encouragement of his father, the 
sight of eminent persons, the contact with well- 
known personalities, the training under illus¬ 
trious teachers, all combined to kindle and fan 
the fire of ambition in his infant mind, which 
burned with increasing vigour in course of 
years ; the fame and wishes of his father as 
well as the promptings of his prodigious mind 
urged him to pitch his ambition in the highest key 
and he aspired to the very highest; throughout 
his crowded life, in midst of his manysided 
interests and multifarious activities this marked 
characteristic of his, this predominant trait in 
his character never left him and he was never 
content with second best ; he never did, nor 
could do, things by half; and this ambition, 
ingrained in his nature and roused to intensity 
from his childhood held him, sustained him and 
urged him onward and onward till he attained 
the very zenith of fame and glory and was the 
most virile personality, the most powerful public 
man in Bengal, if not in India. But thanks to 
the innate greatness of his nature, thanks more¬ 
over, to the extraordinary synthesis in his charac¬ 
ter as also to his mental and moral equili¬ 
brium, this ambition never swept him beyond 
his depths; seldom if ever, did it land him 
in very great danger and difficulties, as it 
generally does in the case of lesser individuals ; his 
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intellectual and spiritual nature was always at his 
beck and call and never allowed him to give un¬ 
bridled reins to it so as to rush him head-long into 
disaster. But it was his lofty ambition to rise 
to eminence and attain pre-eminence that captured his 
impressionable mind, kindled his infant fancy 
and became a supreme principle in youth, that 
enabled him to break one barrier after another 
till he was at the height of his power and prosperity 
Once he was installed in power, he would not 
give up the vantage ground that he had stre¬ 
nuously fought for and won. His love of power 
took tlie place of his ambition once he was in 
the acme of power and glory ; it then became 
a powerful principle. But this love of power 
which was a predominant trait in his character 
was different from the morbid craving for power 
that sways the common run of men the love 
of power that possessed Asutosh when he was 
secure in his lofty position had little of the 
sordid, selfish pettiness that characterise many 
people established in power and authority ; he 
loved power and stuck to it, not much for 
power’s sake; nor to advance his petty, 
selfish interests ; but he loved powder because it 
gave him an undoubted advantage over his 
fellow men—lesser men—and offered him a vantage 
ground from where he could serve the greater 
cause of his country and herald the dawn of, 
and labour for, that greater, better and 
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fuller life of his people, of which he dreamt in his 
prophetic mood. It is not our purpose to shut 
our eyes to the benefits which incidentally or direct¬ 
ly resulted from his power and authority and 
fell to the lot of his immediate friends and 
relations : it might perhaps be said that it was 
but a part of the plan of the consolidation 
of his position which he was anxious to retain 
in order to fulfil his mission and work out his 
programme for the greater good of his fellow 
creatures; but his worst critics could not deny 
that he had his eyes fixed on, and his attention 
and energies directed to, the realization of his 
Ideal, the accomplishment of his object in life 
—to the working of the salvation of his country 
through an intellectual regeneration and educational 
progress. This love of power has been, all the 
world over, the driving force and the one com¬ 
pelling principle as well as the redeeming feature 
of almost all the active workers and successful 
reformers ; no doubt in the lower nature, 
in baser mind, it tends to degenerate and de¬ 
grade ; but Asutosh's intrinsic greatness, his moral 
and spiritual elevation and the loftiness of his 
ultimate Ideal, were proof against any corrup. 
ting and corroding tendencies gaining better of 
the man. The love of power that held Asutosh 
fast and gave him an undoubted ascendency and 
supremacy over his compatriots was thus one of 
the principal characteristics of all strong, active,. 
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eminent personalities who have worked their way 
to abiding success and enduring fame in the 
world; and thus far he must plead guilty 
to the charge that is commonly brought 
against him; yes, ambition and love of power, 
though not in the narrower and baser construc¬ 
tion of the terms, were among the driving forces 
in his life. 

The stubborn, strict, almost rigid, simplicity 
of his dress and manners, notwithstanding, Asu 
tosh had a little of the theatrical in him his 
preference and liking for pomp and grandeur, his 
eagerness for effect illustrate the curious complexity 
in his character and are among the marked 
characteristics of his nature. Brave, active, ambi¬ 
tious, he fought his own way through, and achieved 
pre-eminence and power in the world ; he was not a 
man to give up his well-earned position and hard- 
fought power ; but in order to retain it, to consolidate 
his position and to use his vantage ground, he would 
often get himself surrounded with pomp and grandeur; 
he would not suffer the world to forget or ignore 
his high official position and his unique pre-emi. 
nence in public life; he liked and required all 
the glory, and all the pomp, all the spectacular and 
the luxurious that he could command, thanks to his 
exalted office and important position. No doubt 
it would be going too far to say that he liked 
luxuries and splendours for their own sake . his 
patriotic soul and his humane and simple nature 
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never hungered inordinately for, nor made 
them the be-all and end-all of his being ; but 
he was a man, a successful man of the world— 
not a saint or a recluse like Mahatma Gandhi ; 
Gandhi’s abhorrence for luxurious saloons and 
beautiful cars, his dislike for sumptuous parties 
and brilliant receptions, his indifference of effect 
and disregrad for display, we must not look 
for in Asutosh; while the one shunned lime light, 
and popularity, not to speak of pomp and gran¬ 
deur } Asutosh would shine and show off his cons¬ 
picuous figure clothed in the simplest and purest 
dress of his country amidst a blaze of colour and 
glory, in the midst of dazzling brilliance and gor¬ 
geous scenes. The splendours of the ‘ gorgeous 
East,^ the raagniticent Court of a foremost Prince, 
the pomptuous parties and receptions of a Governor 
or a Viceroy, though he never went out of his 
way to seek and seldom shunned like the Mahatmaji, 
he would use as a befitting background to set 
off his commanding personality. 

Like his likeness for pomp and grandeur, his eager¬ 
ness for effect was also very pronounced and 
persistent ; with an eye for effect, which few 
people can rival, far less excel, Asutosh, managed 
most of his important movements and his parts in 
the momentous events he shaped and moulded ; his 
poise would always be the perfect, and his blow, 
the most effective; he seldom moved or spoke 
carelessly, he had a singular faculty to judge the right 
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time, the mode and manner of his acts and addresses ; 
and he always aimed at a desired and desirable 
effect. This peculiar knack of being invariably 
and deadly effective brought the greatest suc¬ 
cour to him, it prostrated his opponents and 
made and marked him out as the man of the 
moment, as the hero of the hour; if he seemed 
a little theatrical, in his effectiveness, 
he captured the imagination and received the 
applause of his people thereby. His manner of 
receiving the relics of Buddha at the hands of 
Lord Ronaldshay at the Government House, bare¬ 
footed and nearly bare-bodied, his disclosure of the his¬ 
tone correspondence with Lord Lytton on the- 
former’s ‘ humiliating offer ’ of office, his addressing 
the graduates at the Convocation of 1922, his 
repeated and barren requests to the Government of 
India for financial help in connection with the Science 
College, which elicitated the curt negative replies 
one after another, exposing the hollowness of their 
pretensions of their sympathy for scientific studies and 
laying them bare in their true colours—all these 
and many other acts and speeches of his, displayed 
his yearning for effect and his capacity to be deadly 
effective. 

Another and a most striking and important charac¬ 
teristic of his nature was his unique independence of 
spirit—his love of freedom, freedom of thought and 
action ; as we have already seen, either as a Judge 
or as administrator, as a scholar or as a man of 
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action, he was the spirit of independence incarnate ; 
he would strike out his line of action or thought and 
would stick to his path with all the tenacity 
of his nature ; he would brook no haughty inter¬ 
ference or dominating influence even from the highest 
in the laud and in the face of overwhelming odds, in 
the midst of enormous distress and difficulty assuming 
gigantic proportions, he would not climb down or 
yield his ground, but would take his stand on the bed¬ 
rock of his principle and ideal and would ‘ brave the 
storm’. A member of a subject race, no doubt, be was ■ 
but freedom to him was the breath of his nostril • 
he was, above all, a free man, free to think, free to 
act and speak in the light of reason and Truth; ,be 
never feared, or cared an iota for the frowns or 
favours of men, however high and powerful; and 
nothing on earth could goad or force him into bar- 
gaining his freedom. This independence of spirit 
and love of freedom quickened and raised his sense of 
self-respect to a high pitch and never in his pro¬ 
tracted public life would he barter away his self- 
respect or lower himself by an inch by trimming bis 
sails to suit the passing fancy of the powers that be 
even his strong love of power could not get the better 
of his love of freedom and self-respect and indepen¬ 
dence of spirit which urged him to refuse the offer of 
Vice-Chancellorship at the hands of Lord Lytton—an 
offer whieh he thought to be ‘ insulting 

There were some characteristics of him which 
are very rare in a man of his intellectual calibre and 
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pre-eminent position in life—his social qualities—his 
invariabh- courtesy and accessibility, his unfailing 
affableness and amiability; nothing impressed 
men ol all classes and creeds so much 
as this side of his nature } seldom - if ever —is to be 
found so brilliant and successful a man who is so 
much courteous and considerate, so much tolerant 
and social ; no wonder, this aspect of his nature 
appealed readily to all sorts and conditions of 
men - ho wever high and low, rich and poor—who 
came in contact with him. The Hon’ble Sir Dawson 
Miller (0. .J. Patna) truly said, “•••but perhaps 
of the ([ualities which most impressed itself upon 
me—was one which is not always conspicuous 
in a person of great intellectual power and 
strong character, I refer to his unfailing courtesy 
and kindly feeling which he has exhibited on all 
occasions.” No one could be more easy of access to the 
poorest and humblest; no one could be more 
courteous and considerate to the lesser men and 
voungei generation, no one could be more 

affable and amiable to foreigners and strangers, 
no one could l)c more sixdal and kindly. It is this 
side of his nature that won him innumerable 
friends lud admirers iu men of outstanding position 
and fame—in the great scholars and men of light 
and leading and commended spontaneous admiration 
and adoration in life and canonization at death at 
the hands of his country men. 


28 
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The present day ascendency of a depraved ‘ aris- 
trocracy' of intellect and wealth, which places itself 
on a pedestal of its own and looks down upon the 
world from on high, stunts the emotional side of our 
nature ; and it is a rare enough phenomenon in life 
to find a profound, all-embracing emotionalism 
in a great intellectual giant who has attained an 
acme of power and glory j but a man of Asutosh’s 
imaginative insight and long vision, with his 
supreme, redeeming practical sense, is a rarer spec- 
taclej for a man of imagination and vision will natur¬ 
ally tend to be out of touch with the living present, 
will lose sight of the stern and hidden realities, and 
will love to live in, and stress, the glories of the 
future, or of the past. But Asutosh was a true 
constructive statesman and a great builder, who had 
—as Kabindr;i Nath pithily said—‘ the courage to 
dteam ’ for he had the ability to accomplish it. No 
other man in the India of today, possessed_and in a. 
greater degree—the imagination of Asutosh and his 
unique practical instinct which is the cornerstone of 
constructive facultj^. Like more than one aspect of 
his personality and character, this side of his nature 
has escaped popular gaze and popular applause. But 
none but a man of supreme imaginative gifts could 
plan and scheme so gigantic an institution, chalk out 
so bold and far-reaching a polic 3 ', none but a man of 
rarest long vision could concieve and present so grand, 
so majestic, an Ideal, so peculiarly suited to the cul¬ 
ture and tradition of his country, so singularly fitting 
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in with the genius and potentialities of his people, as 
<\sutosh did ; with his imagination, he had not only 
to live in the dead and distant past, pass through 
the glories achieved, and reverses, sustained by the 
India in years and ages gone by; with his vision, he 
had also to live in, and anticipate, the future, probe 
into its secret and lift its veil. But a constructive 
statesman and builder as he was, he had the unique 
practical gifts not only to scheme and work out such 
a huge and elastic organization but also so ably to 
run it, with its innumerable ramifications as to make 
it the most thriving and flourishing in the land. 
A progressive, ever expanding institution like the 
Calcutta University, required the highest imagination 
and boldest vision to plan and the rarest practical 
instict and practical qualities to conduct on safe 
and successful lines. And it can be safely asserted that 
no other man in India could have attempted 
and carried it through 5 as Lord Carmaichael 
said in an eloquent and significant speech, on the 
occasion of unveiling his marble bust in the 
Darbhanga Library Buildings, no one combined in 
him so great imaginative insight and imaginative 
faculties with so uncommon, so singular a practical 
nature, i nature so full of constructive and active 
faculties, so full of the obsession of work, and so much 
abounding in the qualities necessary to carry it out. 

But t here was still another—and a very important 
—side «)f his personality, bidden from the public view, 
from the glare of the multitude—serene, tranquil. 
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bright as the rays of the rising sun j it was the 
intense religious nature and spiritual side of the maru 
It, really, seems a paradox that a man who won so 
unique and brilliant a success in so many different 
walks of life, one who rose to such an eminence in the 
material world, who was, perhaps, the greatest man 
of action of his generation, was blessed with 
such a profoundly religious and spiritual nature } 
and this, in the present age when the scientific dis¬ 
coveries and inventions and the march of advanced 
thought—with which he was fully conversant— 
have demolished age-old beliefs and faiths, ancient 
theories and dogmas. But, then, he was the represent¬ 
ative man of his country in the truest and broadest 
sense of the term ; he reflected in his personality, 
and upheld in his daily life, the innate religious 
nature and spiritual leanings of his people. Just as, 
besides his over-crDwded and over-worked public 
life, he lived another life—the life of the eternal fol¬ 
lower of truth in the temple of knowledge - the 
life of the student, and of the scholar—he had a still 
inner, and to him, deeper and greater life—the life of 
the religious and spiritual man. Strange as it may 
seem,—but nonc-the-less was it true—his spiritual 
nature, his many regular religious observances and 
practices, instead of acting as a stumbling block in 
his way, helped him forward in his difficult uphill, 
journey on earth j they enabled him to bear with a 
calm composure and resignation, the bitters of life, 
the inevitable evils, the sorrows and disappointments 
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that fell to his lot, as also to beat back the ‘ arrows 
of an outragious fortune * which, fortunately, he had 
comparatively few. In brief, as we have already said, 
he was a pious, orthodox Brahmin, strickly observ¬ 
ing the rites and rituals of his forefathers - and 
deviating from the century-old social customs and 
traditions when and where his conscience and his 
enlightenment urged him—and finding in the contem¬ 
plation of his God, solace and consolation as well as 
occasional relief from, and increased strength and 
energy in, the troubles and turmoils, struggles and 
conflicts, distress and disappointments of life. 

But the secret of his singular popularity, 
of his remarkable hold t)ver the affection of his 
countrymen—as well as of the universal esteem 
that it was his lot to enjoy at the hands of 
numerous prominent men and various well-mean¬ 
ing friends of different nationalities and religions— 
was in<ieed no secret at all ; the people of his 
country and of his community have, as Fate 
would have it, a sad experience of the men who 
rise into eminence in their midst; these latter, 
these firtunate few, as soon as they achieve some 
substantial success, as soon as they fight their 
way to a vantage ground or are somehow pitch- 
forked into a position of authority or wealth, 
they istrange themselves from their common 
brethren and form a select class by themselves ; 
they generally live their lives apart and away 
from their less fortunate fellow beings ; they 
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cease to be easy of access ; in their dress, in 
their manners, in their modes of living and in 
their standards of life, they are as poles 
asunder from the common run of their fellow men ; 
hence theirs are not the spontaneous homage and 
unqualified popularity ; people in general find 
out that, though they are in their midst, they are 
not of them. But it was not so with Asutosh ; 
he liked to live the proverbial patriarchal life 
of an orthodox but enlightened Hindu ; he was 
a Bengali of Bengalis ;—an Indian of Indians in 
all that he spoke and felt and did. His fellow 
countrymen, the fellows members of his community, 
found in him none but one of themselves attain¬ 
ing an acme of power and prosperity ; they 
flattered themselves that Asutosh who achieved 
so brilliant a success in such diverse spheres of human 
activity, was no other than a member of their own 
society, of their own community and circle ; that he 
was almost of their own kith and kin ; and they, 
his countrymen, naturally enough, enthroned, in 
their hearts, a man who, though so great intel¬ 
lectually, so high morally, so prosperous mate¬ 
rially, never considered himself too exalted and 
never teared himself away from his native fold. 
This, besides his social virtues, his courtesy and 
affableness, was really what might be called 
the secret of his popuUirity. And the eminent 
members of the ruling class as well as great 
scholars and men of light and leading from the 
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West could not help loving, liking and 
respecting an Indian who, in spite of his 
nianysided i)re-eminence, prosperity and glory, 
ardently loved his own country, his own com¬ 
munity and his own society, who never forget his;or 
his country’s identity, who never merged his indivi. 
duality in the western customs :ind practices, 
western wavs of living—who, at the same time did, 
not fail to Jippreciate or esteem the true greatness, 
of western civilization and culture or their 
contribution to the common heritage of 
mankind ; for patriotism, learning and excellence, 
moral and intellectual, are great levellers and 
bring strange bed fellows; so patriots, learned 
and eminent men of western world could not but 
be attrac ted to, and respect, him. 

But what was the secret of his great success 
in life? so far as human factor was concernd, it 
was really the synthesis—the harmoneous develop¬ 
ment in his personality— of such rare, varied and 
ccjmplex intellectual gifts, moral faculties and physi¬ 
cal powers; the extraordinary massiveness and 
range of his intellectual gifts enabled him to acquire 
an unrivalled mastery in so many different depart 
ments of knowledge and Truth, his inborn powers 
of eloquence and of expression, his innate sense of 
dignity and of proportions, bis firm grasp of the 
guiding principles and lofty ideals, his strong grip 
of the actualities of the present and of the require, 
ments of the future enabled him to shine and make 
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his mark in diverse spheres of human activities and 
thought; Avhile his rare moral calibre, his fearless, 
and sometimes, reckless disregard of the dangers and 
difficulties of a situation, his uncommon courage 
of conviction, his native idealism and his robust 
optimism, his supreme self-confidence and self-con¬ 
trol, his single-mindedness of purpose and stubborn¬ 
ness of resolution—helped him, enabled him to 
make his presense felt, in various walks of life; his 
great physical powers—his powers of endurance, his 
capacity for work and aptitude for various kinds 
and degrees of labour sustained him in his heroic 
endeavours, in his herculian tasks and his monumental 
achievements in the public life of our country; above 
all, his was the typical sound body—with a sound 
mind within—that was the prop and pillar of his 
hardworked and weary existence; his was 
an iron constitution which was a proof against 
storms and rains, cold and heat, and with which 
he braved many an inclement weather. 

It is necessary, however, to clear some popu¬ 
lar misconceptions and some widespread misunder¬ 
standing that such forceful, active, complex charac¬ 
ters on the border land of the paradoxical, give rise 
to and suffer from, even when they are dead and 
gone; circumstanced as we are, constituted as men 
and things are from time immemorial, almost all 
great men—great not simply in the possession of 
negative, but in the wealth of positive, 
qualities—present some paradox, some contradiction 
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to common experience, some enigma, real 
or apparent; some amount of misunderstanding 
seems to inhere in the very nature of greatness, 
specially positive, active and creative, greatness. 
It is indeed a strange irony of fate that the great 
should be misunderstood. “ It is so bad, then, to be 
misunderstood ? ” asks Emerson, ‘ Pythagoras was 
misunderstood, and Socrates, and Jnesus, and Luther, 
and Copernicus, and Galileo, and Newton and every 
pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh ; to be 
great is to be misunderstood," There are, however, 
certain characters who are paradoxical in themselves 
—such as Plato who ‘ has said one thing in one place 
and the reverse of it in another place’ from whose 
works ‘ admirable texts can be quoted on both sides 
of every question.’ There are others, again, who 
inherit and participle in, the paradoxical trends and 
contradictory tendencies of the age and manifest these 
in their life and lifework, such as the lives and 
works of Moore, Bacon, Raleigh, Sidney, Spencer and 
Shakespeare—‘ the great Englishmen of the Sixteenth 
century’—illustrate. There still arise, some persona¬ 
lities who, though they are not the children of a 
paradoxical age, are yet an enigma for a long time— 
such as Disraeli, Parnell and others. But the case of 
Asutosh—and with him, of Chittaranjan—stands 
on a different footing. 

There is a striking parallel between the lives 
of these two great and illustrious sons of Bengal, 
a world of outward difference notwithstanding. 
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Both were applauded, admired worshipped and even 
hero-worshipped, for the transparent sincerity of 
their purpose, their unique patriotism, and for their 
lofty .and all-pervading idealisms ; and idealists they 
were of the first water j no doubt, there 
were a difference of degree and—it may be 
-conceded—of kind in their idealisms ; both of them 
coneeived, according to the lights that were in 
them, the highest and most glorious ideals for their 
motherland and boldly presented them to their people 
exhorting the latter to follow the steady 
radiance of their ideals, which they strove and 
struggled all lives to realize in their own lives and 
lifeworks; but the misunderstanding, the paradox 
and the contradiction crop up when they descend 
from the celestial altitude of their ideals and busy 
themselves in the humdrum, ordinary things and 
petty practical politics and plod their weary way 
through the dust and din of controversy and the 
noise and bustle of living present} the man in 
the street can not easily arrive at a reasonable 
explanation of the apparent contradiction and of 
the paradox involved in, or brought into prominent 
relief by, many of their actions and attempts ; they 
wonder how could a person who had such a 
fascinating vision of so glorious an ideal, 
who, more over, had bathed in the sunshine 
of pure idealism and lofty ideas, who, generally, 
used to inhabit a higher plane of thought, 
how could he bring himself to do the many petty acts 
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and things, mostly in furtherance of their ideals. 
Here the enigma is complete ; for there is no doubt 
of their sincerity, no mistaking of their idealism, no 
belittling of their patriotism ; but there remains 
the fact of people’s failure to reconcile many of their 
actions with the loftiness of their idealism and the 
excellence their own nature. It is not difficult—far 
less impossible—to point to many public actions and 
works of Asutosh and Chittaranjan, which might 
not be commensurate, or on a line, with their high 
idealism and exalted character; hence arose a good 
deal of misunderstanding, misrepresentation and even 
calumny, from some rjuarters. The fact was this : 
both, Asutosh and Chittaranjan were two of the 
greatest idealists of their generation ; both of them 
were baptised in the holiest fire of idealism and 
patriotism ; only in the former, the urge of the ideal, 
the force of idealism failed to destroy the practical 
side in his character ; while in the latter the urge 
of the ideal—the force of idealism—reigned supreme 
and swept everything aside, overpowering and over¬ 
whelming the man; but they were not simply 
idle, im])atient, and dreamy idealists ; what is greater, 
they were men of action, it was through their life-long 
activities and sustained efforts that they sought and 
strove t') realize their lofty ideals ; to their idealism, 
they joined an extraordinary single-mindedness of 
purpose, a reckless passion for work, and singular 
obsession for the fulfilment of their dreams, in the 
advancement of their country j once they conceived 
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and set before themselves their ideals, they were 
fully possessed and captured by them j once they were 
out on their onerous journey on the road to the 
realization of their ideals, there would be no going 
back, no giving up, no shirking of trouble or 
difficulty; nor even any counting of cost; comple 
tely charmed and even consumed by their ideals as 
they used to be, nothing could arrest their course, 
nothing could daunt their spirit or damp their 
enthusiasm ; they would discard a plan or would 
reject a line of action, if it would prove unwork¬ 
able or unsuitable ; they would again think out 
another programme, chalk out another course of 
action—as if nothing had happened ; and they would 
apply themselves, devoting all their energies and 
enthusiasm to the furtherance of their cause, in the 
light of their ideas; so long as they remained true to 
themselves and true to their country and to their 
ideals they might not stop to consider the quality of 
some of the means or of the steps which might may be 
rightly or wrongly regarded as unworthy of them¬ 
selves } but they would go forward in their difficult 
journey on the path that is, to put it mildly, extre¬ 
mely perilious to all but themselves. People are afraid 
—they are anxious—that the lure of their heavenly 
ideal, the frenzy of their idealism, the apparent 
wrong course of their action and their mad, restless, 
active spirit, would hurl them head-long into disaster 
sooner or later ; but men of this way of thinking are 
mistaken, as they fail to take proper measure of those 
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who are really giants ; they forget that these men, 
these princes among men, are made of sterner, purer 
and higher stuff; their native strength of character, 
their force of personality and the innate greatness of 
their nature come to their rescue and stand them in 
good stead in the hour of trial and peril, but it is 
true—and it is no serious disparagement to their 
intrinsic excellence or to their lifework—that they 
are some times guilty of grave errors of judgments 
or of ndscalcidationsjsome times, again, they seem to 
or do take morally wrong steps or adopt measures 
not worthy of, or up to, themselves; in this connection 
the c<mtral fact, the cardinal point and the sure 
standard is generally lost sight of; and judgment 
goes by default against them . the most important 
factor, the principal fact to be taken into proper con¬ 
sideration when one sits in judgment upon the acts 
of omissions or commissions of Asutosh and 
Chittaranjan is this ; the sin is not in the act, but 
in the sinner ; assuming that both of them have com¬ 
mitted not only many indiscretions but also what was 
positively wrong or immoral, it goes without saying 
that they have done so under the peculiar exegencies 
of circumstances, under the irresistible urge of their 
necessities, with the firm conviction that by that 
course of action they were furthering their sacred 
cause— the cause of their country ; moreover human 
beings and human nature being what they are, some 
failings and some foibles, some failures and some 
shortcomings, no human being can avoid j but men of 
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their calibre, of their obsession for patriotic work, of 
their passion for the realization of their ideal—men 
of their driving energy, of their doggedness of purpose 
and single-mindedness of action, men who harness 
themselves to incessant work and are drawn into 
whirlpools of multifarious actions, can not but fall 
into some pitfalls or errors ; as they lose them-: 
selves, merging their whole being in their selfless, 
self-imposed and noble work, as they are always 
carried away and tired by their surging and all- 
embracing idealism and patriotism— the idealism and 
patriotism which are the overmastering principles 
of their life and never leave them in any sphere of 
activity, rather beckon them onward and onward 
like the guiding star in an encompassing and gather 
ing gloom—the immorality, the sin or the wrong 
that is generally attached to the act and resides in 
the actor seldom touch them, far less possess them j 
such was the case with Asutosh and Chittaranjan. 
Their noble souls always soared high above, and far 
beyond, the limitations of the present j in the 
innermost depths of their being they were wedded 
to their ideal and bound to their country. Thier 
gaze were always fixed on the dim and distant 
horizon, on the far off but not too far off promised 
land—invisible to all but eyes inspired like theirs. 

But the comparison between these two great 
Bengalis goes thus far and no further ; for, in the 
personality of Asutosh, as we have already seen, an 
intense idealism blended with his rare practical 
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wisdom ; Asutosh was essentially active, pre. 
dominently intellectual and eminently successful man 
of the world in so far as he accomplished his life’s 
object and ambition ; pitching his idealism as he 
did in the highest tune, he would not aim at an 
utopi;i or ideal excellence, but would content 
himself with the best he could by his hand on, 
utilizing and working upOn the materials that 
were handy, he would thus become the master of 
the situation. Chittaranjan, was, above all, an un¬ 
compromising idealist—sometimes a mystic ; there 
was something majestic, dynamic and unbending in 
his miture that would break the impossible or be 
broken by it j he knew no halfway house; in fact, 
be spent his life's energy and vitality in pursuing the 
policy and treading the dreary path that, he con¬ 
sidered, would ultimately—but notin the immediate 
future—land his country men on the promised land, 
and would in the long run, lead to the future realiz¬ 
ation of his glorious dreams, rather than accept the 
unsatisfactory state of things us the base of his 
activities and work the existing materials—bad as 
they undoubtedly were—to raise his ‘ beautiful man¬ 
sion ’ of national greatness and glory. 

Asutosh has been compared with many of his 
countrymen, pre-eminent in some sphere of life or 
other; a comparison is often sought to be drawn 
between Asutosh and Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri, and 
another, between him and the late Mr. Justice 
Telang of Bombay. There are of course some points 
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of resemblatice between our hero and his namesake, 
both were ornaments of the same High Court, but 
Sir A. Chaudhuri rose into eminence as a brilliant 
counsel, as a prominent public man, as an eloquent 
speaker and as a political leader who might be said 
to have given a new turn to the prevailing political 
thinking and political activities, with 4iis famous 
dictum—(a subject nation has no politics) ; but Asu- 
tosh was not simply a great Judge, he was a greater 
jurist, not only a powerful public man and speaker, but 
an eminent and highly successful administrator, not 
a political leader, nor even a professed politician, 
Asutosh had the makings and imagination of a 
statesman, and the creative inspiration of a great 
builder and he was statesman and reformer and 
builder all combined. 

His comparision with Telang goes much deeper. 
Both of them belonged to the same class of jurist- 
judges—alas, almost extinct—who would treat Law 
just a research scholar treats History today, going 
deep into the very bottom of things, giving masterly 
interpretations of, or otherwise throwing new light, 
upon ancient customs and usages, laws and principles; 
and to both of them. Law waS something not only 
majestic but growing and continuous ; both of them 
were associated, for long:v)eriod, with their respective 
Universities intimately and prominently, both were 
masters of their own vernaculars, as also of English, 
Sanskrit and Historyj but Telang was pre-eminently 
a Sanskrit scholar and Translator, and Asutosh was 
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perhaps greater as a mathematician ; while the 
activities of the former spread over various fields of 
public life such as, social reform, politics and educa¬ 
tion, Asutosh was firstly, the foremost educa. 
tiqnalist and only secondarily, a social reformer, 
and as has been said before, a builder of the Indian 
Nation—an architect of India's national 
greatness 

We must, however, bear in mind that the 
complexity of his character, the synthetic greatness 
of his personality as well as his remarkable achieve¬ 
ments and lifework were all his own and entitle 
him to a distinct class of national workers and heroes, 
aiaart from the common run of public man. Not only 
this} the different traits in his character, the 
different aspects of his personality have appealed to 
people in various ways and they have laid particular 
stress upon what they were most impressed by. 
Some people, if not most of them, who knew 
him, were struck by the range of his reiiding, the 
depth of his learning and the versatile nature of his 
scholarship ; some admired his unique independence of 
spirit, some, his patriotism ; some, again, his infinite 
and inexhaustible capacity for sustained and multi¬ 
farious labours • others were more impressed and 
astonished at his massive intellectual powers and his 
uncommon moral calibre; some emphasised his 
representative character, some, again, dwelt 
on the peculiar greatness and synthesis in his 
personality. 


29 
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It is interesting, in this connection, to note the 
dififerent tributes paid by different prominent men 
to' his greatness. His Excellency Lord Lytton said 
in the course of his eloquent presidential speech at the 
condolence meeting of the Senate, “ Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee was the most striking and representative 
Bengali of his time The versatility of his intellect 
and the variety of his interests were so great that 
there is scarcely any department of public life of 
this province which has not been left the poorer by 
his death. ** “ He was the greatest Bengali of his 

generation,” said the Hon'ble Sir Lancelot Sanderson, 
"I do not think 1 should be wrong if 1 were to say 
that in many respects he was the greatest Indian of 
his day.” "In Sir Asutosh Mookerjee-' India has 
lost one of her greatest men and the world, one of its 
commanding personalities.---He was mighty in battlej 
he could have ruled an Empire.,,”, said Sir Michael 
Sadler. ‘‘We shall long mourn the departure of a 
man,'’ wrote Sir P. J, Hartog, " whose vast capacity 
and encyclopedic learning, whose devotion to the 
cause of higher education, and whose ceaseless energy 
made him the admiration of all who knew him. In 
Sir Asutosh Alookerjee, India loses one of the 
greatest of her sons,” " To my mind.” said Prof, 
Radhakrishnan, "his claim to greatness rests 
not so much on the reforms he initiated and 
worked out—great as they were—as on his sympathy 
for scholars—enthusiasm for learning and the power 
to communicate them to all near him.” But Sir 
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P. C. Roy’s tribute laid bare the truth nicely ; thus 
wrote the great Bengali savant and scientist, 
“ Fortified with all modern intellectual equipments 
in science, literature and law, gifted with the 
imagination worthy of a creator, possessing enthu¬ 
siasm and endurance rarely equalled, Sir Asutosh 
was one of the greatest men born of any age. Appa- 
rentl3' a complex personality, the whole passion of 
his life was the intellectual regeneration of his 
country. - Had he been born in a free country, where 
his intellect might have found untrammelled scope, 
he would most certainly have followed politics, as 
his career, and would have ranked as a Bismark." 
" Like all great men, ” said Dr. George Howells in the 
course of a striking tribute, “ he had his failings, 
bat I can truly say that I revered him as an elder 
Virother. His driving force, executive ability and ex¬ 
traordinary genius in grasping both principles and 
details, made him a king among men,-- by far the 
greatest personality it has been my privilege to come 
in contact with, whether in the East or in the 
West.” 

No less striking was the tribute from the pen of 
Dr. Sylvain Levi, the distinguished French Orientalist, 
“ There was in his nature a power of will, energy, 
and activity that impressed at first sight as in Nature’s 
grandest \vorks, in lofty mountains, in oceans ; but 
this power was not inert or destructive. No machine, 
however big, was too hugefor his power of 
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construction. What he could do of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity looks rather like a miracle ; he was too realistic 
to believe in the efficiency of stones and monuments, 
he wanted to have it built of men and he spared no 
pains to train a new generation of young scholars, 
as devoted as their forefathers, to the search of 
truth, but able to search on new lines,...his towering 
genius could survey the whole range of human 
sciences, and he wanted to have it explored by com¬ 
petent workers.” But in estimating the greatness of 
Asutosh, in judging his work or in ascertaining 
his proper place on the roll of the illustrious sons of 
India of today, we roust bear in mind the memo¬ 
rable, short and lucid speech of the late lamented 
Deshabandhu Das, delivered from the Mayoral Chair 
of Calcutta, in an inspired moment. ‘It has been 
said,’' declared the first Mayor of Calcutta, “ that he 
(Asutosh) was a great lawyer, so indeed he was but 
his greatness was greater than the greatness of a 
mere lawyer. It had been said that he was a great 
Judge but here again his greatness was greater, far 
greater than the greatness of merely a great judge. 
It has been said that he was a great educationist. 
Undoubtedly he was. He was one of the foremost, 
and if you count the number of educationists all the 
world over, I doubt whether you can come across a 
greater educationist than Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
But here again I stand on my original observation — 
he was far greater than merely a great educationist. 
His heart was with the nation. He was a builder. 
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He tried to build the great Indian nation and honour 
it with his activities. ” 

This remarkable utterance coupled with the 
appreciation of Drs. P. C. Roy and Sylvain Levi will 
give us the key to his synthetic and peculiar great¬ 
ness and enable us to ascertain his place among the 
departed great of India, among her advanced, active 
and creative spirits, among the standard bearers 
of her freedom—among the shapers of her destiny in 
the modern age. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


His Life-Work and Message. 

Asutosh was not responsible for tho Aol of 1904 or for the 
absence of ideal results and method—The overcrowding 
of the legal profession, its disastrous consequences—Aautosh’s 
lifelong association with Governmental institutions and, his 
aloofness from the Freedom Movement in the sphere of 
politics, unlike Deshabandu Das and Pandit Malaviya—Parasitic 
tendency of big organizations, the rise of tho Calcutta University 
elipsed the life and prevented the growth of other institutions, the 
country’s loss on that account—His disassociation with tho National 
Congress, but 'his heart was in unision with his time and country’ 
—His contribution to the great forward movement in various ways— 
He tried to save India’s eternal soul and rouse her creative spirit— 
He demonstrated India’s capacity, to add to the common heritage of 
humanity, and stimulated her genius for mastery, of European Science 
and Thought—Asutosh, a world-personality, his visualization of 
the path of human progress and his contribution to the international 
understanding and harmony—The verdict of posterity, a maker of 
modern India, a hero of action, a representative man,and a groat 
builder.— Asutosh’s Message. 

In judging the nature and estimating the worth 
of his lifework, one must not fall into some popular 
and plausible fallacy or misunderstanding and call 
for the head of Asutosh on the charger for the many 
deplorable consequences resulting from, or associated 
with the system of education -of which.University is 
at the top—with the constitution of the Government, 
or with the transitional period of world-wide unrest 
and universal economic distress. One of the popular 
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fallacies is that the undemocratic, obnoxious Act which 
Asutosh worked out and laboured under, was his own 
making and the highly complimentary remark of the 
Hon’ble Member in charge of the Universities Bill 
about Asutosh's work on the select Committee in 
shaping it, lent colour to this popular fallacy; but 
Asutosh was far too great an idealist, far too 
great a patriot to be satisfied with such a halting, 
unsatisfactory Act as the present one is; but he was 
not simply an uncompromising idealist; he was a 
worker, a man of action ; like the workers iill the 
world over, he decided to accept the second best and 
mould and shape it and wring from it as much good 
as he could. As Lord Carmaichad said in the course 
of his Convocation speech in 1914, “he (Asutosh) has 
aimed at getting something done and getting that 
something done quickly .1 have talked with Sir 
Asutosh about University development, and he has 
told me more than once that if he could set up his 
ideal and work for it, it might be very different 
from the ideal which has been set up for him and 
for which he has had to work...’' 

It would be quite out of place at the end of our 
study, to discuss and meet a 11, the criticisms that 
have appeared in regard to Asutosh's work in the 
University; we have already dealt with some 
of these ; but there are many—and their number 
is on the increase —who deplore the absence of 
ideal results, of systematic development and methodi- 
'Cal, well-planned advance; for them, let Asutosh 
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himself speak. “The fact is,” said he in 1913, ‘‘ we 
are not permitted to work under ideal conditions... 
Let us conceive that some powerful magician were 
all at once to appear on the scene and address us, 
as follows; “ I know, my friends, that it is your: 
great wish to establish a true model, teaching 
residential University...Here I present you with an 
extensive plot of land...observe, scattered all over 
the place those manifold groups of palatial buildings 
■ ••All these I freely place at your disposal...you have 
access to a gold mine from which you may draw 
half a million pounds a year...you will find in the 
treasury ten million pounds for initial expenses. 
Take possession of all and prosper.”—Let such an 
offer be made, and I promise you that we shall at 
once set to work vigorously, and methodically 
build up a perfect University; but alas, such 
pleasant things do not happen, at least not at 
Calcutta. We are compelled to make the best of 
what we have — limited means, unfavourable 
surroundings, unsuitable buildings, intermittent 
opportunities . ” 

There is one aspect of his lifework—though not 
the main but a most important one—which has been 
most lamentable and disheartening in its conser 
quences; it is the invasion of the legal profession by 
all sorts and conditions of people, by hundreds and> 
thousands of graduates, good, bad and indifferent, 
it the unemployment and under-employment of edu¬ 
cated youths of the country is nothing but tho 
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waste of the flower of its manhood and worse than 
the waste of its material resources, the pitiable over¬ 
crowding of the profession of law is far more deplora¬ 
ble and disastrous. The University Commission over 
which Dr. Sadler presided, eloquently condemned the 
system responsible for the wastage of the nation’s 
intelligent and youthful manhood; but the ever 
increasing influx of graduates in Law, the continued 
distress and disappointment of the young pleaders 
with whom the Bar Libraries are crowded to suffoca¬ 
tion not only add immeasurably to the growing 
volume of discontent and disillusionment but also 
lead to very far-reaching and disastrous consequences; 
for it is not merely a matter of personal distress and 
domestic troubles and worries, to the innumerable 
pleaders; it is far more serious and nation-wide in its 
results ; their enforced idleness and inactivity, physi¬ 
cal and mental, d warf the healthy growth, sap the 
vitality, destroy the initiative and the buoyancy 
of the nation, to a large extent. Law, more¬ 
over, is a jealous mistress—it is almost a truism to 
say so; but Law requires not only intelligence and 
eloquence in a foreign tongue, not only ability and 
dexterity—more than ordinary ability and infinite 
patience—which can hardly be fou nd in the common 
run of nten w, requires something more than all 
these, and in a greater degree. With all these and 
other qualities it is almost impossible to earn 
a decent living —not to speak of shining—at 
the Bar, specially in the first few years 
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of one's career, unless one is pushed and 
supported substantially; even the greatest leaders, 
the veritable giants had to wait years and years 
together before they could make any headway, and 
this, before this profession was flooded with thou¬ 
sands of new comers ; the situation is a hundred 
fold bad and even desperate today; and not one 
in a hundred is on the road to prosperity. The 
remedy of this national distress was not within 
the competence of .4sutosh ; nor was it within 
his reach; and strictly speaking, Asutosh's was 
not the positive responsibility for this country-wide 
evil} but a leader of long vision as he was, Asutosh 
might have ranged himself against this inrush, this 
invasion and influx of law graduates ; surely he could 
have raised his voice against the disastrous tendency, 
against this suicidal inclination of the nation's youths; 
he ought to have tried to turn the tide; a statesman 
of imagination as he was, he was surely alive to the 
baneful effects of the adoption of legal career by in 
creasing numbers of the young men; not that legal 
education is without its bright side; but to the 
vast majority of the young, aimless and indifferent 
lawyers it is at best a luxury and not a necessity, not 
a road to prosperity and happiness, individmil or 
national. And the only exonerating circumstances 
that can be cited in support of Asutosh was this : 
be was too busy, too pre-ocupied, too worried with 
the scheme and consolidation of Post-Graduate 
Studies, its developments and expansions, to exert 
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himself against the popular tendencies of adoption 
of legal vocation. 

Before we proceed further in our estimate of his 
greatness and in ascertaining his place in the history 
of our country as a maker of modern Bengal, and a 
shaper of Indian Reniassance it is necessary to 
refer to a line of criticism that may be and is applied 
to him ; this criticism is mainly directed against his 
lifelong association with a foreign Government, 
with his position as a High Court Judge in a system 
of foreign administration, which to put it briefly, 
has been characterised by Mahatma Gandhi as 
Satanic j naturally enough his consequent and 
necessary aloofness from the political agitation and 
the Congress movement may come in for its share of 
criticism. 

There is one aspect of this question which should 
not be lost sight of. Now that several years have 
elapsed since the leaders of the Non-co-operation 
Movement aimed their powerful blow at the Univer¬ 
sity and Asutosh met it with his bold stand, no one 
questions the wisdom of his attitude, no one deprecates 
his part in that critical period. But without leaving 
the University to the tender mercies of the bureau¬ 
crats and reactionaries, political adventurers and 
and academic impostors, retaining power and 
position of authoriry and influence, and the threads 
of control and management in his own hands,— 
Asutosh might have put himself at the head of 
the Freedom Movement in the political sphere. 
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might have placed his Bengal Tiger's spirit and 
strength, his intellectual powers and his genius for 
action, at the service of the nation in the aremi 
of polities. No one can blame him for sticking to 
his post at the University when the Non-co-operation 
Movement blowed over it. But Asutosh might 
have anticipated Deshabandu Das in the days when 
he was Mayor of Calcutta, the head of an institution 
established by the Government and at the same, he 
was the redoubtable leader of the strongest party 
ranged against the same Government- Like Pandit 
Madan Mohun Malaviya he might have served and 
controlled the University as well as joined the 
political arena ; if Pandit Malaviya could be true to 
the cause of political Freedom and, if he could cham¬ 
pion it, as he has been doing in his heroic and digni* 
fied manner, more than two decades, without sacri¬ 
ficing the interests of the Hindu University which 
owes much of its prosperity—nay even its birth—to 
his unflagging zeal and untiring energies, surely it 
could not be altogether an impossible task for an 
intellectual giant and hero of action, for a versatile 
personality and resolute patriot of Asutosh's calibre, 
to divide his energies between politics and the 
University in a way not detrimental, but conducive 
to, the prosperity of both. No doubt it would have 
meant giving up much of the vantage ground he 
occupied, owing to his very important official position. 
It was his seat on the Bench, his innate abhorrence 
of the sensational, his deep-rooted dislike of the role 
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of the politician, and political agitation, which stood 
between him and the leadership in the political 
movement. Not only this ; as we have said before, 
he was not a leader of the masses ; and thanks to 
the progress of the political movements all the 
world over, which tends to enlarge the area of its 
influence and broaden its base, no one can direct 
or control them, unless he is fitted by nature and 
temperament to lead and sway multitudes and 
masses of the people. Had he chosen to plunge 
himself whole-heartedly into the political movement, 
what a tower of strength, what a great acquisition, 
what an irresistible force, what a determining factor 
he might have proved himself to be. With bis 
immense organizing capacity and untiring energy, 
with his strategy and effectiveness, with his long 
vision and perseverance he would have undoubtedly 
influenced and changed for the better, the course of 
events and currents of thought in the sphere 
of politics and the history of the nation's struggle 
for freedom would have probably been different in 
some way or other j as the late Mr. Pat Lovett 
truly wrote,... “'The Bureaucracy may thank its 
stars that he gave up to the Calcutta University 
the genius that could have made India a nation in 
the true sense of that hardworked and much abused 
phrase.” 

There is still another aspect of the question of 
Asutosh's connection with the Governmental institu¬ 
tions, Both the High Court and the University of 
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Calcutta were by far the principal scenes of 
his activities and absorbed his thoughts and energies^ 
they also afforded ample scope for his genius and 
patriotism. But the present glory and prosperity 
of the University, which is entirely of Asutosh’s 
making, has not been won without sacrifice on the 
nation’s partj the nation has had to pay indirectly for 
its rise and progressj for institutions—specially great 
and growing institutions like the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity—are parasites, —just as the great men generally 
are. No great man is born and rises without absorb¬ 
ing the greatness of a host of his predecessors; 
'nations, poets, artisans, women have worked for him 
and he enters into their labours ’j and we have seen, 
not to speak of Ram Mohon Roy and Vidyasagor, 
Vevekananda and Bankim Chandra, intellectual 
giants and pioneers like Raj endra Lall and Mohendra 
Lall have devoted a life-time to pave the way for 
Asutosh who, when he came, absorbed and even 
eclipsed their greatness to all appearance. So the 
University, as it progressed in its triumphant and 
glorious career under the leadership of Asutosh, 
absorbed and eclipsed the life of other institutions— 
it even precluded the possibility of any other 
institution rivalling its pre-eminence or attaining 
a normal and healthy growth ; nay, one may go 
farther and say that the University flourished at 
the cost of smaller and other institutions and its 
progress and prosperity of the latter. Not only 
did it attract and draw all the best intellect and 
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potential genius of the nation in the professoriate 
and the student; but it had at its helm, greatest 
organising genius and hero of work—which made it 
difficult for institutions and individuals outside its 
orbit to live and thrive. And not simply students and 
teachers only; the money and materials for original 
work that could only be utilized on its behalf might 
contri bute to the rise and growth of other institutions 
in the country. And there might have been—there 
might be other Universities,other flourishing centres 
of higher studies and researches, different homes of 
highest intellectual activities and original thinking 
which might have added to, and enriched India’s 
contributions to the forward march of knowledge 
and truth, as well as India’s own intellectual 
regeneration and cultural reniassance. And the 
academic spirit and advanced thought both in Europe 
and America tend to express themselves in the rise 
and development of various centres of learning and 
scholarship rather than be crystallized and stereo* 
typed into one gigantic institution; variety 
of life and growth in the cultural and 
intdlectual world would certainly make for diver- 
sit} and excellence of culturfil and intellectual 
output, for independence of spirit and originality 
of thought; and big institutions like big factories 
must aim at mass products and standardised results 
which have in their turn, a serious tendency to 
neglect the individual, individual genius and indivi¬ 
dual intellect except at the highest stage. And 
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inspite of the subtle but serious parasitic tendency 
of the Calcutta University, and apart from the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, there are the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science, the 
Yarendra Research Society and the National Council 
of Education which have amply justified their 
existence and have stood many attacks and 
onslaughts j that they are worthy of the greatest sup¬ 
port and might have risen—or might rise- to greater 
eminence, had they been fortunate enough to have the 
support and sympathy of the country on a larger 
scale. Calcutta University which is a Government 
institution might well be taken care of by the 
Government; and who knows, what the history 
of higher education in Bengal, would have lieen 
if with his gigantic brain, the organizing genius and 
the constructive statesmanship, Asutosh would have 
worked, independently of the Government, for the 
non-Government institutions and Universities. 

As we have a'ready said, he would have been 
an invaluable asset, a great acquisition, to the 
National Congress, had he seen it fit to join it; 
but he Chose to work for his country independently 
of the political and Congress movements of the day 
and even took upon himself to save his ‘ alma mater’ 
from its sweeping onslaughts j he was drawn to the 
University, from his early youth, as it had placed at 
his disposal a world of materials which he was deter¬ 
mined to work, improve and build upouj it made him 
a master in a great nation-building department— 
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gave him a vantage ground where his construc¬ 
tive statesmanship, his organizing and administra¬ 
tive powers as well as patriotism found ample scope. 
But we are free to admit that there are certain 
periods, certain junctures in the history of a people, 
struggling for a greater and fuller life and eager and 
almost impatient to wring the birth right of their 
freedom from the not overwilling hands of their 
foreign rulers, when disassociation with, and aloof¬ 
ness from, the main political organization and poli¬ 
tical movement, might appear to be an act of 
m 3 ral cowardice, folly or selfishness. But before 
Asutosh could be condemned on this account, it 
must be established that this political organiza¬ 
tion and the Congress movement had assumed 
such proportions as to be the sole and indispensable 
channel of the people’s fight for their freedom and 
struggle for a larger and nobler life, and that he did 
not really strengthen the forces of freedom, or advance 
the cause of his country’s larger and nobler life, by his 
actions and words outside the political arena. 

Whether or not the political agitation and the 
Congress movement assumed such immense and all- 
important proportions as to demand, as of right, the 
enlistment and whole-hearted devotion of all the 
available men, we leave it to the future historian of 
our country to decide. But the great movement for 
freedom, for progress, for emancipation from all sorts 
of shackles and fetters, that has come to our country 
4in d come to stay, can, by no stretch of argument, be 
30 
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interpreted to be confined within the four walls of 
the political movement indeed, as we have seen 
before, it is much larger than the mere political 
movement; it has embraced our life as a whole 
and penetrated into all departments of our 
activities and thought, manifesting itself in our 
inner and outer struggle for a larger, fuller and 
truer life —individual, social, national and even cul¬ 
tural ; as we have already said, it was, in fact, the 
unique glory of Asutosh to have advanced the 
larger cause of his country, to have laboured 
incessantly, to have struggled for, and devoted 
his massive intellectual powers and moral equip¬ 
ments to, the realization of that larger, fuller and 
truer life of his people; it was his one over-powering 
ambition, one overwhelming passion, one over¬ 
mastering obsession ; his was a lifelong endea¬ 
vour to herald the dawn of that glorious life, a life 
of which he had such alluring vision in his inspired 
mood. In the words of Emerson, his was ' a heart 
in unision with his time and country ’, so Desha- 
baudhu Das pithily said, ‘his heart was with the 
nation', notwithstanding his association with the 
system of administration and with the institutions 
founded by our British rulers. In working, through 
the University, for the intellectual regeneration of 
his country at home, and for a world-wide recogni¬ 
tion and glory of his motherland through the 
achievements of our alma mater, as well as in living 
his daily life—private and public—in the way he 
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lived, he served the greater cause of his country in a 
manifold way. One of the most brilliant and pre¬ 
eminent personalities of his age who shone in diverse 
departments of activities and thought he was the 
child of his country, always alive to its present 
distress and past glory; he identified fiimself 
with the life of the Indian in his habits, 
in his dress, in his manners and in his food, 
as few. very few, men of his position did; 
whether in the High Court or in the University 
or on a Committee, or a Commission, he cham¬ 
pioned — IS only few men of his status did—the 
hopes and aspirations, the struggles and longings, 
of his people for a fuller and more glorious life. A 
professed educational reformer that he was, he deli- 
barately worked for, as we have just said, for the 
intellectxial regeneration of his people and for the 
recognition and reputation abroad of India’s genius 
and capacity for literary and scientific achievements 
and varied scholarship ; but there are some 
great men, towering head and shoulder over the 
socalled great men, the men of the hour, who accom¬ 
plish many things unaware, who carry on much 
of their lifework unconsciously and without much 
labour and pain on their part ; and Asutosh, 
without consciously and specially labouring for 
the purpose, advanced his country's larger cause 
and served its larger interests in the domains 
of social, political and religious reform and 
progress. His couragious act of remarrying his 
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tender-aged widowed daughter advanced the 
cause of social reform to a great extent ; 
his living the simple, unostentacious, patriarchal 
life of his people set a thriving example of plain 
living and high thinking in the true sense of the 
words and went a long way in re-establishing 
old values of his country's dress and manners ; 
his manly stand against the Government's obdu¬ 
racy, his practical enthronement of the principle 
of independence of spirit, his bold enunciation 
of the doctrine of 'freedom first, freedom second 
and freedom always', his lifelong efforts to trans¬ 
late it into practice—which in the words of the 
Hon'ble Justice Manmotha Nath Mukherjee—will 
go down to posterity as a great national asset, full 
of self-respect, furthered the cause of political 
advancement and national awakening immensely ; 
for the movement for the national advancement 
and awakening received a great impetus at his 
resistance to Government's actions and policy, at 
his unique independence and unparalleled freedom of 
mind and love of freedom, A strict Brahmin, an 
orthodox Hindu— and a spiritually minded man— 
that he was, the way in which he adjusted the 
claims of the religiously regulated life of, a pious 
Bengali with the multivarious demands and duties 
of the most prominent public man and busiest, most 
active and hardworking individual of his genera¬ 
tion, the manner in which he reconciled the conflicting 
interests and injunctions of an old and outwardly 
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conservative faith with the trends of modern thought 
as well as his adjustment of his reforming zeal and 
the intellectual side of his nature with the tendencies 
of his unprogressive society and his retrogressive 
environment made for that readjustment, 
reconcilation, and reformation from within—the 
only ways through which our ancient religion or 
society can live and thrive in modern age and can 
assert itself as a guiding and controlling factor 
in the evolution of a world federation of nations 
and religions towards which humanity is 
marching stowly but surely. 

As we have already said, Asutosh worked 
for the * Return Movement' in India; he laboured 
to bring about a wide-ranging Indian Renaissance, an 
intellectual regeneration through a nation-wide 
progress of education; above all, he made it the 
mission of his life to blot out the stigma of India's 
cultural inferiority, to explode the fiction of her 
intellectual defeat and raise her once more to her 
lofty pedestal of glory, A statesman, builder and 
idealist, Asutosh’s angelic eyes probed beyond 
the surface; in spite of her political subjection, the 
organized and subtle economic exploitation, the 
surging tide of western civilization and culture, 
which threatens to stamp out her own individuality, 
in spite of all these and more, India’s soul is not 
dead yet and with his prophetic vision, .Asutosh had a 
glimpse of India’s eternal soul. No doubt she is 
bleeding, groaning and going under, under the heels 
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of a foreign Power and Civilization j yet the spirit 
of India’s Culture and Civilization, her eternal soul, 
essentially creative and active, could and must 
be saved j no doubt, the threads of her external life, 
the controlling power and the initiative, in her politics, 
trade, commerce, finance and in her unlimited material 
resources is mostly in foreign hands ; she is bound 
hand and foot, tied to the charriot wheels of a modern 

materialistic nation. But life is not all external_ 

life is not all commerce and industries, politics 
and finance —however prominent factors they 
might be. Beyond and above all these, beyond the 
noise and bustle of politics, above the dust and 
din of controversy and conflicts of interests in 
trade and commerce, there is such a thing as cul¬ 
ture and thought more subtle, more enduring, more 
abiding ; and in the realm of culture and thought, 
where there is no nackecl display and ultimate sway 
of organized force and where the nations and 
individuals are not out—and out with a vengence—to 
aggrandise and exploit, appropriate and exterminate 
each other—India can and must be made to hold her 
own against the nations of the world ; she must rise 
to the height of her powers and potentialities of her 
genius ; political subjection and economic exploita¬ 
tion notwithstanding, she must develop the best 
brains and utilize her best manhood in the select 
few in order to bring about a renaissance and 
regeneration which will, ultimately wipe out 
her political and economic subjection and give 
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Tier an honoured place in the economy of the 
nations- 

The aoul of a nation, like the individual's, 
is the mainspring of its outward 

life and the fountainhead of its strength 
and spirit ; with all the glammer and glitter, 
with all the noise and bustle, apparently 
at the height of its power and glory, a nation might 
be really on the verge of decay and on the brink of 
death ; all the material resources and worldly 
things at its command, the nation is sure to fall unless 
the soul lives and thrives, unless the inner spirit is 
sustained. When the inner life of our people was 
groaning under the weight of outward things and 
events, when its eternal soul was threatened to be 
crushed under the impact of a foreign culture and 
drowned in the surging tide of a foreign civilization, 
Asutosh set before himself the supreme task of 
saving and sustaining this inner life of our people, this 
soul of India, rousing it to its creative activities 
and products in a most effective way. No doubt 
the time was ripe j the materials were there and 
collected and ready to lie utilized—still the glory 
of a pioneer was his. At a time when the 
capacity of Indian youth for research and original 
thinking were denied ^or doubted, when moreover, 
higher studies and researches were looked upon as a 
luxury, Asutosh had the vision, and imagination 
to see tliat in the revival of Indian scholarship and 
culture, in the encouragement to Indian genius and 
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talents, in the highest stages of study and researches 
and in the nation-wide progress of a liberal educa¬ 
tion lies the salvation of our country—this intellec¬ 
tual regeneration was to Ire the secret of saving 
her soul and stimulating its creative power. VVith 
this end in view, with the object lOf saving, 
rousing and nourishing India’s soul, he built the 
centres of highest studies and researches, the 
home of the most profound intellectual activities 
and original thinking in diverse departments of 
Science and Letters. But this soul, this inner spirit 
and greater life of a people which supplies the bed¬ 
rock of its outward existence and is the source of its 
abiding greatness and glory is invisible to all 
but inspired eyes and prophetic vision ; none-the- 
less, it is the soul of a people which expresses 
and manifests itself in its arts and letters, in its 
science and song, in the greater, better and fuller 
life of the people—and not in the trival, matter-of- 
fact, humdrum life co-extensive with, and consisting 
in, the superficial, uneventful and petty works and 
activities. It is the outward life—the dust and din, 
the conflicts and controversies, the gold and glitter 
—which ‘struts and frets its hour upon stage and 
is heard no more’, not the inner life, the soul, Btit. 
'the poor player', the time-serving, noisy, self-satisfied, 
individual busies himself with the petty things and. 
little affairs on the surface ; it is only the stf^esman 
and the prophet who cares for the hidden, inner life 
—the soul. Few have a vision of this inner 
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life, of this soul of a people, fewer are those 
who have the privilege of labouring for the revival of 
this glorious life, who have the good fortune 
to nurish and invigorate it j for the tendency of 
the mass-mind, of the average man, in this mate¬ 
rialistic and scientific age is to take everything at its 
face-value, to care for the external, immediate results 
and not for the soul. 

The appreciation of India’s genius and 
contribution to the common heritage of humanity 
was long began j and the recogintion by the 
better minds of the world of India's claim to 
equality on the plane of culture and thought was 
begun with 'the discovery of Sanskrit' more than 
a century ago. Profs. Max Muller, Muir Williams, 
Horace Wilson and their race in India and the gene¬ 
rations of Orientalists in Europe—more particularly 
in Germany—and lastly the brilliant addresses and 
lectures of Keshov Chandra Sen in Europe 
and of Vivekananda in America raised India in 
the estimation of the western world.* But so far 


* We iire happy to refer, in this connection to what has been 
recently said by a notable journalist of the West :—‘‘The appearance 
of Prof. Itadhakrishnan upon the philosophical horizon together 
with such notable figures as J. O. Bose the botanist, P. C Roy the 
chemist, Tagore the poet and Gandhi the reformer may bo 
evidence of an intellectual awakening in India that will be 
compared with the Renaissance in Europe. It is an intriguing 
fancy that the day may come when tho direction of student 
pilgrimages may be reversed and from Europe and America. 
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as marvellous progress of Science and of modern 
thought in all their aspects were concerned, Europe — 
European genius and culture—reigned supreme ; 
and not only the mastery, but also, the homage of the 
world was hers. India was thought to have 
exhausted her genius and creative spirit in her 
monumental works in the ages past ; original 
thinking and intellectual activities, researches and 
extensions of bounds of knowledge—as they are 
understood and practised in the West— were believed 
to be beyond young India; the mainspring of India’s 
•creative genius and the fountainhead of her 
intellectual activities were assumed to have dried up 
for ever. India’s contribution to the common heritage 
of humanity seemed to have come to an end once 
for all; and Indians were branded openly as incapable 
of original thinking and research work; as we 
have referred to, India’s cultural and intellectual 
inferiority—specially of the young generation—were 
openly hinted at in the Imperial Legislative Council 
by responsible officials The band of brilliant scholars, 
scientists and literary men who sprang up under 
Asutosh’s fostering care and guidance and went 
abroad, proved to demonstration India’s capacity for, 


soarohors after truth will journey to Calcutta, Madraa, or Rangoon 
to learn from oriental inaators the now wisdom of the east." It 
is no small part of Asutosh’s lifework that ho gathered round him 
in his University most of these world renowned savants and thinkers 
so a'g to make it a highest centre of intellectual activeties and 
•original thinking. 
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and mastery of, modern thought and science, which 
was supposed to be the unique privilege of the 
West alone. The vaunted advance of Europe in 
the various domains of science and letters, was not 
after all, the peculiar heritage of the western 
people. With scanty opportunity and scope, Indian 
intellect was shown second to none—even in those 
very branches of knowledge and learning, of 
research and original thinking which had their 
rise or their rivival in Europe. 

Apart, however, from what might be called 
this domestic side, his life work has a far wider 
and greater aspect, a subtle world signihcance which 
entitles him to an honourable place among the pre. 
emiment personalities of the world in our time. For 
41 long time the nations of the world, the masses 
as well as the classes, have been fed up with false 
ideas and concepts of nationalism ; they have been 
following false ideals in patriotism, misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation, mutual jealousiesand rivalries, 
conflicts of cultures and clashes of interests 
had not only brought about the world conflagration 
that threatened to consume Civilization and Society 
but has left a legacy of world-wide distress and 
unrest economic and political. War or no war, the 
nations are really in hostile camps—up in arms against 
one another. An inordinate yearning for wealth, 
an unseemly hunger for exploitation and aggrandise¬ 
ment have yawned the gulf between nations and 
nations-—specially between the down-trodden Eastern 
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peoples and the powerful western nations. All the 
available statecraft and statesmanship, powers of 
organization and administration have been harnessed 
to the cause of ‘national’ prosperity and aggrandise¬ 
ment at any cost. Science has been tied to the chari- 
dst wheel of war-God ; and newer and newer mons¬ 
ters of destruction, newer and newer machines of 
death, newer and newer engines of devastation are 
invented and prepared for the anihilation of 
nations ; and every Power is anxious and eager to 
steal a march over the other. 

But all this preparedness for, all this para¬ 
phernalia of war, all these engines of death and 
destruction, all the widespread jealousies and 
rivalries, clashes and conflicts, all the perversity 
that man has wrought in his being, can not alter 
the plan and course of evolution of a newer and 
truer humanity ; all these can not for ever retard 
the subtle march of mankind towards a closer 
understanding, and a truer and more abiding 
union ; all these can not obstruct the plan and aim- 
of nature, which is peace and harmony, and not 
war and armament, unity and understanding and 
not distrust and jealousy, between nations and 
nations. And how is this peace, this understanding 
to be secured and strengthened not through 
commercial or industrial rivalry, political and 
economic exploitation, nor through war and 
armament but through international sympathy 
and toleration, through internalization of Knowledge 
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and Learning ; it is only on the cultural and intellec¬ 
tual x)lane, that this international harmony and peace 
and amity can be first reached and safely retained. 
But most of the statesmen and the politicians, 
the merchant princes and industrial magnets, the 
financiers and lawyers who control and dominate, 
the affairs of the nations, leave international peace 
and understanding severely alone. 

It is onl}'’ the advanced spirits and idealists, 
solitary thinkers and lovers of humanity, men of 
long vision and imagination, who are anxious for 
international understanding and harmony, who 
care and labour for peace and progress among the 
nations of the world. Asutosh, inspite of the 
political subjection and economic exploitation, inspite 
of the prevalent myth of India's cultural and 
intellectual inferiority, dared to labour for this 
international understanding and harmony, by 
drawing, to his University, thinkers and philoso¬ 
phers, scientists and literary men from all parts of 
the world. 

Intellectual giants and thinkers of the West like 
Paul Vinogradrauf, Hermann Oldenburg and 
.Jacobi, Sylvain Levi and Pope, Young and Forsyth 
came to his University, came in contact with the 
students and teachers, and went away with 
arst hand knowledge of India, of the currents of 
India's culture and thought; on the other hand 
the many brilliant young intellectuals of our 
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generation whom Asutosh sought out and encouraged 
and helped into fame and eminence and 
whom he sent to Europe, made the greatest 
impression upon the cultural and intellectual 
world abroad and dispelled the illusion of Indian’s 
inferiority in the domain of higher studies and 
researches and contributed not a little to the under¬ 
standing of Indian life and thought by the West. 
Thus did he contribute to the interna¬ 
tional understanding and harmony and to the 
internationalization of learning and thought 
which must be the solid foundation of world peace 
and world harmony, the path along which 
humanity, and not simply nations and individuals, 
will tread in its forward march ; thus he was not 
only a national hero but a world personality of bis 
time, 

But what will be the verdict of posterity upon 
the life and work of the great man of our country ? 
how will the generations yet unborn look upon 
his career and lifework ? what place will history 
assign him on the roll of India’s illustrious sons ? The 
hundreds and thousands of students whose educa¬ 
tion and enlightenment he promoted, the generation 
of enthusiastic young scholars and teachers of bright 
parts and possibilities that he nourished and 
encouraged and established in life, the count¬ 
less men, that he was admired and adored,—and the 
many that he was criticised or maligned—by, the 
numerous individuals that he charmed and dominated, . 
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the prominent European scholars and administrators 
whom he came in contact with, fascinated or 
dazzled, will all follow him, some day to the 
land ‘from whose bourn no traveller ever returns ' j., 
and then ? 

And then, in Asutosh’s own words, the sparks of 
the new inextinguishable fire kindled in our midst, 
‘that have already leapt to all parts of India,^ will 
keep alive the sacred flame of learning and scholar¬ 
ship and scatter its light broadcast all over our 
country and over the world abroad, as it happened 
in the days of yore when the lamp of Knowledgeand 
Truth lighted in India, illumined all the world ; and 
‘the mighty spirit that has been aroused at whose 
birth Asutosh and his predecessors and com¬ 
patriots baptised, the spirit which he tendered and 
reared up with his hearts blood tind life's vitals— 
spirit of service and sacrifice—the spirit of the pat. 
riot and of the nationalist—the spirit of enquiry, of 
Knowledge and research—the spirit of the scholar,— 
this mighty and majestic spirit‘will not be quenched’; 
on the other hand it will unfurl the banner of India's 
progress and prosperity in the modern age it will 
herald the dawn of her resurrection, of her redemption, 
and renovation, proclaiming in a new and command¬ 
ing voice, the supreme truth of unity of life and har¬ 
mony of the Universe! But perhaps it is too 
distant a consummation, too dim a future, too 
dreamy a destiny for practical and our immediate 
purpose. 
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It does not, however, require a prophetic vision to 
anticipate in a way the verdict of posterity upon 
Asutosh’s life and lifework; our task is rendered 
easier as we have the benefit of the considered 
opinion and the deliberate judgement of a vareity of 
pre-eminent men—men of different classes and coun¬ 
tries, of different religions and of diverse parties and 
creeds—who hold our hero to be one of the greatest 
and most striking Indians of his age. Prof. 
Radhakrishnan eloquently observed recently, 
"Among the makers of modern India, he is in the 
. front rank. The historian of the Indian renaissance 
will accord him a place second to none among those 
who contributed to it”; we may safely assign 
Asutosb Mookerjee an honoured place on the 
.roll of India’s illustrious sons, among her 
‘ inheritors of unfulfilled renown ’ ; for much 
as he worked and achieved, he strove and as. 
pired for—he dreamt much more—he would certainly 
have accomplished a great deal more, had he been 
born in a free country; and it can be said without 
fear of contradiction that he will be given consider¬ 
able space in the history of his country—which 
he made and moulded in no little way—as a 

hero of work and action, as a representative man of 
his country and his time, as a builder and reformer 
in the realm of education find research, as one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, friend and promoter of 
Indian Culture and History, of Indian,—and 
pa rticularly Bengali—vernacular. 
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And a hero in the realm of work certainly he was 
throughout his life ; he had all the ingredients of 
that true and rare heroism which found an exponent 
in Emerson ; the heroic soul that does not 'sell its 
justice or nobleness ’ was certainly his ; he was one 
of those heroic figures who, in their struggle to work 
out their mission, ‘set opinion, success and life, at so 
cheap a rate, that they will not soothe their enemies 
by petitions or the show of sorrow ’, ‘but will wear 
their habitual greatness *; no one, no Indian of his 
generation, had, in a greater measure, that character tic 
quality of heroism—persistency; and it is the un¬ 
paralleled persistency in his character that won him 
the wellknown title of Bengal Tiger, and that of 
British Bull-dog,—the latter from Sir Michael Sadler. 

With this characteristic quality of heroism in 
abundance, his personality was brought into promi¬ 
nent relief besides his contemporaries—lesser men— 
who had, as they always have, wandering impulses, 
‘fits and starts of generosity’; but few could boast of 
such doggedness of resolution, of such iron persistency, 
in brief, such heroism. No one knew better, nor any 
one acted so much, up to the principle that ‘it is 
easy within the world to live after the world’s 
opinion j it is easy in solitude to live after our own ’• 
and therefore he did not trim his sail to suit the 
passing fancy of the powers that be; nor did he 
care or long for the good opinion or applause of the 
world; but did what his conviction, his judgment 
aided by his intellect, dictated him; and he trode 
31 
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the broad path he had long chalked out for himself, 
like ‘ the great man who, in the midst of the crowds 
keeps, with perfect sweetness, the independence of 
the solitude.’ And a representative man of his 
country truly he was ; for , he shared, championed 
and gave ample scope to, the longing and eagerness 
of his people for educational facilities; and by meet¬ 
ing this universal demand of his people, uplifted, his 
generation to a higher plane of thoughts and ideas, 
if not of activities, and hastened their pace of pro¬ 
gress to their goal; for not only did he sympathise 
with but stimulated and encouraged actively 
many struggling higher tendencies of his coun 
trymen—specially of the intellectual class, of the 
ablest and gifted few, in particular— in the 
domains of higher culture and studies and 
researches ; above all he himself reflected in his own 
personality and character that confluence of ideas, 
that co-mingling of ideals, that synthesis of cultures, 
that happy and harmonious blending of diverse 
civilizations, hitherto flowing in different and, often, 
antagonistic chaianels, which seem to be the ulti¬ 
mate consummation inherent in the meeting of the 
East and the West i 

As a builder of the manhood of the country, he 
stands very high indeed, the virulent criticism 
of his policy and principle not withstanding; 
this budding manhood, in spite of all its 
failings and short-comings, moved Lord 
Ronaldshay to admiration with their ‘ patient 
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industry and quick responsiveness’, no less by their 
‘ iinpulsive enthusiasm, amounting at times to 
emational abandon *; it is this manhood, which in 
the eloquent words of the late lamented Principal 
Trivedi, 'broadly and securely based upon the founda¬ 
tions of its own special cidture, will assert itself 
in the presence of the manhood of the world ’; 
he built this struggling manhood not only through, 
and under the auspices of, the University, but 
with the influence of the example of his own life ; 
the new generation of scholars and students that 
sprang up under his fostering care, finds itself 
endowed with a new spirit, a new life and a 
new strength. As a creator of ample vision and 
imagination, and of courage and resourcefulness, 
he can point to a great institution, which has under 
his guidance and inspiration given Indian scholar* 
ship, Indian scientific and literary talents, their 
proper play and legitimate scope, and won India 
a recognised place in the world as a reputed centre 
of learning and research ; he has, moreover, reinsta¬ 
ted and reinstalled Indian Culture, Indian History 
and Indian Vernaculars in the University and has 
thrown open new vistas of glory, new fields of achie- 
vemt ntSj ‘new Americas’ in the words of Sir William 
Hunter—for the gifted and ablest of his countrymen 
to discover. If an institution, as Emerson says, ‘is 
the lengthened shadow of one man’, the growing, 
thriving, progressive, affiliating, teaching and 
research University in Calcutta—the University of 
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Colleges and of Post-Graduate classes—will go down 
to posterity as ‘ the lengthened shadow of one 
man ’—Asutosh Mookerjee. 

And no institution is so permanent as a Univer¬ 
sity j in the midst of changes and transformations 
wrought by the march of civilizations and science, 
in the midst of rise and fall of parties and powers, 
the University, our University will stand as a sentinel 
of progress, as the guardian angel of knowledge 
and culture, as the ‘ free fountains of living waters 
and undefiled iiltars of inviolate Truth * proclaim¬ 
ing to, and r(‘minding, the unborn generations of 
the glories of her ' greatest son.’ 

When all on a sudden, this prince among 
. men fell one might say with—Theoclymenus in the 
Odyssey—‘the sun has perished out of heaven.’ 

Let us conclude our imperfect study, with the 
words with which he brought to a close his last but 
ever memorable Convocation .Address to the 
Calcutta University—words embodying his final 
and parting message—a message that ought to 
be engraved in letters of gold and .imprinted 
in the tablet of our memory in letters of fire ; 
declared the Bengal Tiger in his clarion voice ; 
“ Ivct it be remembered that there is some subtle 
salt or secret that keeps the Universities alive, 
that makes them indifferent to fortune or time. 
No human institution is so permanent as a Univer¬ 
sity. Dynasties may come and go, political parties 
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iiiray rise and fall, the influences of men may change 
but the Universities go on for ever as seats of 
trust and power, as free fountains of living waters 
and as undefiled altars of Truth...... 

“ Fellow graduates, you speak of this University 
as your Alma Mater. Do you always realize the 
nobility of this common place expression. What a 
singular endearment it voices—our fostering mother— 
what fine relation is that for a great institution of 
learning to bear to all those who throughout the 
years have learned wisdom at her feet and have 
gone out into the world, sustained by her strength 
ani inspired by her lofty example. But what¬ 

ever sphere your lot may be cast, whatever your 
hooes and fears, turn back to your Alma Mater 
wich filial piety and attachment,...Councils will 
come and go, M inisters will blossom and perish } 
parties will develop and disappear or change their 
nature and survive. But your University , my 
University, will live on for ever, if her children 
by thousands and ten thousands stand by her with 
steadfast loyalty and devotion, alike in her days 
of triumph and affliction. Unalterable is my faith 
as to her bright future, because I feel she must be 
a national organization, self-reliant though bound 
in service to the nation, adapting herself to the 
manyfold and varying needs of the community, 
from generation to generation, I call upon you, 
fellow graduates, to join with me in the words 
of the warrior poet, in a solemn pledge of eternal 
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devotion to the spirit of our Motherland, the pro¬ 
tecting divinity of our Alma Mater. 

'(5% 

'jf’t JlfH St'S ill BftOtM ilCil 

^Ift^ ^ <£iCi[ >8 BSCI I 

'SUvni isrtt*!?! .0tf« CTf*!! 

^*f^Hl f'StilTfl, 'etH I 

1 vow to thee my country— 

all earthy things above, 

Entire and whole and perfect, 

the service of my love, 

The love that asks no question j 

the love that stands the test, 

That lays upon the altar 

the dearest and the best 

The love that never falters 

the love that pays the price 

The love that makes undaunted 

the final sacrifice." 
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DEMOCRATIC CONTROL IN THE 
UNIVERSITY * 

Sir Asutosh’s Lucknow Speech. 

‘‘Mr. President and Members of the Lucknow 
University Union :— 

It is my pleasant duty to offer you my sincerest 
thanks for the enthusiastic welcome you have 
accorded me this evening. I am not here to deliver 
an address on the democratic control of Universities ; 
but 1 have agreed to join in the debate on this 
important matter as it is the burning topic of the 
hour. The speeches which have been delivered by 

*ThB authorities of the Lucknow University Union utilised 
the presence of Sir Asutosh at Luckuow, in eonuoction 
with tho University Convocation, to arrange a debate- 
on T nesiii y the 8t h .January, 1924. There was a large afseiiibly 
of University teiuheis aiol students, besides a dislinguibhed- 
gathoriiig of European and rodiuri liidic.s and getitlenien, ns it was 
antic ipated that Sir Amtosh might be induct d to join m the 
debate Tho propnsitioii for delate had been framed in. 
the following terms : 

‘ That, in the opinion of this uae, the Ministers and the 
Councils are ju.-tified in cxeieiaing control e ver the adtninh tration- 
of tho Univorsttios.’’ 

Sir Asutosh was invited to participate in the debate. He 
resptmdcd, amidst enthusiastic cheers, with impromptu 
reinaiks which took up the best part of an hour. 
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the speakers who have preceded me, are so full of 
eloquence that you are likely to draw erroneous 
conclusions upon this difficult question. I have 
formed an inveterate habit, to scrutinise closely the 
terms of every proposition which 1 am called upon 
to adopt. I cannot avoid this course in respect of 
the proposition now before the House, namely, that 
the Ministers and the Councils are justihed in 
exercising control over the administration of the 
Universities, Three gentlemen have warmly sup¬ 
ported this proposition, while two have strenuously 
opposed it. Those that have supported it have, as 
I shall presently establish, .given away their cases. 
But I advice them in advance that if they have not 
already taken to the study of law, they do so forth¬ 
with and adopt the legal profession as their career 
in life, because, I assure them, they will be the best 
■defenders of rotten cases (Laughter). The proposi¬ 
tion under consideration, I take it, refers to India 
alone j I further trust it is not too large an assum¬ 
ption to make that it refers to the present and not 
to the future. We are consequently called upon to 
■examine the proposition in view of the provision of 
the existing constitution and in view of the present 
race of Ministers and Councillors ; we are not con¬ 
cerned with the possibilities of the future. I now 
affirm without hesitation that the three gentlemen 
who have supported the proposition have placed 
themselves hopelessly out of Court, Each of them 
argued, by implication, at least, that the proposition 
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was expressed in terms so comprehensive that it 
■could not possibly be approved by any gentleman 
who called himself educated in a University (Cheers). 
Each of them, in the course of argument, introduced 
qualifications with a view to restrict its operation. 
Whether this was done deliberately or under the 
stress of circumstances, 1 do not feel called upon to 
enquire (Laughter). The distinguished speakers all 
forgot, however, that it was not open to them to 
amend the proposition, as no notice of amendment 
had been given. But if amendments had been al. 
lowed, I am sure they would have exceeded 70, which 
I understand is the precise number of questions 
asked in tlie Court of the Benares Hindu University 
with reference to the possible or impossible misdeeds 
of its present Vice-Chancellcjr, We are thus called 
upon to examine, if the Ministers and the Councillors, 
under the Government of India Act, 1919 are justi¬ 
fied in exercising control over the administration of 
the -Universities. There is no limitation suggested 
here as to the natirre extent of the control. There 
is no indication as to the possible qualifications of 
the Ministers and the Councillors, such as were 
tacitly assumed by one of the speakers. Conse¬ 
quently, if the proposition is affirmed, we hand over 
the Universities, to Ministers and Councillors— 
mighty Unknowns and mysterious Unknowables— 
and authorise them to exercise any kind of control 
they consider proper over the administration of the 
Universities in any form they choose (Prolonged cheers). 
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I pass on to scrutinize the significance of the term 
‘control’ which is in high favour in superior circles j 
it has an innocent look, but it excites my suspicion. 
One of the speakers treated it as equivalent t> 
‘criticism’—instinct warns me that it is not so 
harmless ! Another speaker regarded the term ‘control’ 
as convertible with ‘general control.’ I cannot fix 
the bounds of this charmingly vague phrase, but I 
feel conlident that if I were to frame a definition, it 
would be rejected by Ministers and Councillors. In 
any event, this much is incontrovertible that if A 
seeks to control B, the first essential that has to be 
established by him is that he is a fit and proper 
person to exercise such control over the other. When 
your Ministers and Councillors come and say that 
they will exercise control over the University, we 
ask, what are your credentials ? What are your 
qualifications ? Have you experience of University 
administration ? What is the basis of your judgment; 
the principle of your action ? Is your demand really 
authorised by the democracy (Cheers) ? I yield to 
none in this hall in ray fervent admiration of 
democracy and democratic institutions ; at the same 
time, 1 realise the weaknesses and the dangers of 
democracy. When a democracy imperiously 
demands control over the University, I answer 
without hesitation, ‘pause my friends, your claim 
will become admissible only when democracy ceases 
to be a democracy and is transformed into an 
intellectual aristocracy’ (Cheers and Laughter). 
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What is the University ? It is the crown of our 
■educational edifice. No University man will seri¬ 
ously suggest that we should hand over the control 
of the I^niversity to a democracy, which has not yet 
come under the influence, much less realised, the 
value, of the highest ideals of education in the life of 
the nation. Believe me, it is the function of the 
University to raise the nation, to guide the nation 
(Cheers , to elevate the leaders of the democracy, 
not to be guided by them (Hear, Hear). You have 
appealed to the lessons dedncible from the history 
of other countries which enjoy the blessings of 
different types of democracy. There was no demo¬ 
cracy more cultured than the democracy of the 
'Greeks, the most cultured of the nations of anti- 
<iuity the world has witnessed. Yet, it was this 
democracy which so grievously failed to recognise 
the sacredness of liberty of thought and speech that 
it made Socrates drink the juice of hemlock. Your 
democracy is not more cultured than the democracy 
of the Greeks, and yet you suggest that the Univer¬ 
sities should be placed under democratic control. 
If your contention prevailed, do you imagine a 
Bacon would be given a place in your University or 
a Uarwin be tolerated in the novel academic sphere 
(Cheers) ? ^ 


^ The names of Bacon, Darwin, Lavoisier, Laplace and many 
other immortal leaders of thought are carved on the walls of the 
Bennett Hall, where the debate was held. 
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You have spoken of your Ministers and of your 
Councillors. They are all excellent men, and let me 
assure you in all seriousness that I entertain 
genuine admiration for the \va3' they have acquitted 
themselves in the discharge of their difficult duties. 
But when you assume that they are competent — 
each and all of them—to control the administration 
of the Universities, the dark shadows of doubt and 
hesitation imperceptibly creep over my mind. I 
mean no disrespect to their intellectual attainments, 
but I am so dense that I cannot really convince 
myself that they are qualified for their selfimposed 
task. My knowledge of the contents of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act is, I am free to admit, not very 
profound. But I believe 1 am not in error when I 
state that the framers of that epoch-making statute 
have forgotten to insert a clause which might have 
required that every Councillor should have attained 
the high intellectual standard implied by a pass at 
the Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta 
University and that every Minister should 
have taken his Degree in Political Science in the 
University of Lucknow (Laughter). The truth is 
that there is no guarantee that a Councillor or that 
even a Minister is in any manner fit to exercise 
control over the administration of a University, 
if they were allowed an effective voice in the admi¬ 
nistration of the University, bad as we are, we shall 
rapidly get worse, and we shall soon be past 
redemption and reclamation (Laughter). Let me 
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tell you a story—what I am about to narrate is a 
real incident. A distinguished member of a Legis¬ 
lature told me, with refreshing frankness, that his 
grievance against me was that I had employed a 
Professor of Pali. I enquired if what was imputed 
to me constituted a crime. He answered, ‘Pali is 
a dead language-more dead than even Sanskrit. 
You are a Brahmin, Why do you spend money on 
a Buddhist monk from Ceylon who teaches Pali to 
your pupils ? if they take their Degree in Pali, they 
will not earn even five rupees a month.' I said. ‘I 
plead guilty to the charge, but I shall not abandon 
my intention to turn out as many graduates in Pali 
as possible, to reform all future Councillors' (Cheers). 
That is the ideal of a fairly educated gentleman 
who is a member of the Council and is not yet a 
Minister. I cannot overlook another aspect of the 
situation—the Minister is a creature of party 
politics. Even if he be, when left to himself, inclined 
to behave as an enlightened man, he is bound to 
guide h mself by the inclination of the party he has 
the privilege to represent (Cheers). One of the 
speakers said that a Minister might be trusted not 
to abuse his limitless authority, not to interfere 
needlessly with the administration of the university. 
But what is or is not needless, may have to be 
determined on non academic grounds-~the decision 
may be coloured by the exigencies of party politics. 
I shall not be surprised if a Mahomedan Minister 
of Education were driven to hold that as the 
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present Professor of Indian History in the Univer¬ 
sity of Lucknow is a pious Brahmin from Bengal, 
his successor should be an orthodox Moslem from the 
Punjab. His judgment might be unconsciously 
affected by the circumstance that if he took up this 
position, he would not only capture the support of 
his party but would in addition place his salary 
beyond danger (Cheers). A suave non-Brahmin 
Minister in another part of India might well adopt 
a similar policy with regard to all University 
appointments, which, in the past, have, it is 
asserted, been monopolised by haughty Brahmins. 
If you get your University under a truly democratic 
Minister of Education, the first man to disappear 
would be Dr. Mookerjee—I mean not the astute 
economist but the dreamy historian (Cheers), The 
Minister may, with perfect justice—with the 
typical justice which w'ould captivate his demo¬ 
cratic followers or masters,—say, T have never been 
able to understand what Dr. Mokerjee has realised, 
except his own salary (Laughter), He has explored 
the history of Ancient Indian Shipping. He has 
extolled the glories of Ancient Indian Common¬ 
wealths. But these are not present-day questions ; 
they do not help tne solution of the bread problem 
in the remotest degree. The Chair held by Dr. 
Mookerjee should accordingly be kept in abeyance, 
if not permanently abolished.' The Professor, who 
would next find himself in predicament, would be 
Dr. Karam Narain Bahl (the Chairman). He is a 
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• distinguished zoologist, but with all respect for him, 
the Minister and the Councillors may well ask, 
‘What has Zoology done for the progress of the race, 
except to establish that Man is descended from the 
Ape and still retains some of the virtues of his 
primeval ancestor ? Zoologists supervise museums 
where extinct animals are preserved ■, and they 
publish unintelligible monographs on crabs and 
fishes'. So disappear into oblivion the Professor of 
Zoology and his assistants. The Professors of 
Alental and Moral Philosophy and of Experimental 
Psychology, if they exist in this University, will 
follow him in due course, until, alas, we shall have 
none left to advance the liounds of human know* 
ledge except Chemists and Blacksmiths (Cheers). 

Before you decide to adopt the proposition now 
under discussion, may I press you to pause and 
ascertain what happens elsewhere. We have been 
describi'd as adroit imitators j but whether that be 
or be not a malicious untruth, our rulers have given 
us Ministers and Councillors in imitation of what 
has groivn up in their own land in the course of 
centuries. Whether this has been wise or unwise 
statesmanship, it is fruitless to discuss—there are. 
as we all know, two opposing schools of thought on 
this as on all other subjects under the sun, The 
fact remains that the step has been taken by those 
in authority, and you have got your Ministers and 
Councillors. Now, if you study closely the history 
of the work of the Councils during the last three 
32 
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years, you find that they have, in many instances,, 
endeavoured to interfere in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the Universities. We are followers of pre¬ 
cedents, but we shall search in vain for a parallel 
from the history of the Mother of Parliaments. We 
have yet to learn that the British House of Com¬ 
mons sits solemnly to discuss the details of Univer¬ 
sity administration in Ueeds, Manchester or Sheffield 
(Cheers). What has been performed here could have 
been achieved only by the representatives of a new¬ 
born democracy. The substance of the matter is 
that democracy here has not yet been able to take 
its own bearings, to appreciate its duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities, to realise vividly the dangers which 
encompass it and may retard its development. 
Friends and admirers of democracy-I venture to 
include myself in this category'—will best promote; 
the true interests of democracy, if they counsel 
caution and circumspection (Loud cheers). 

Let me pass on to a line of argument which, j 
am free to admit, did not powerfully appeal to me. 
That argument took this form. ‘The bureaucracy 
we have been accustomed to meet has been composed 
of foreigners and consequently bureaucracy is bad. 
The democracy which we have now to face consists 
of our countrymen and consequently democracy is 
good. We Indians are all good j the foreigners are 
all bad’ (Cheers). It will take me a long time to 
convince myself that this is the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Meanwhile I am prompted 
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to enquire, may not one phase of the problem have 
been overlooked ? May not the Indian Democracy be 
quite as bad as the British Bureaucracy, perhaps 
worse (l^aughter) ? May not modern history verify 
the adage of the sage of antiquity that enfranchised 
freed mt;n are often the most exacting tyrants ? Is 
it beyond the range of possibility that a so-called 
‘popular’ M inister may be a wolf in disguise and 
may prove to be a bureaucrat in the garb of a 
democrat, ready to play a game which no genuine 
hereditary bureaucrat would ever have ventured 
iCheers). I maintain with some confidence that it is 
wise for all of us to act cautiously and not to extend 
the scope of so-called ‘control,* till the new system, 
like all other human institutions, has been tested in 
the crucible of experience. Ministers and Councillors 
do not justify themselves by the mere fact of their 
existence and the glamour of the position they 
occupy. Let them have, by all means, a fair chancej 
but let them not seek to exercise control over educa¬ 
tional institutions of the highest type, till they have 
by their deeds, inspired confidence in their ability 
to meet their obligations in other domains more 
within the limits of their capacity, 

1 have returned to the point from where I started. 
Let me now ask how soon the day is likely to come 
when democracy will be fully fit to control the 
activities of Universities as organs of the State for 
the develc-pment of education of the highest grade. 

1 confess i cannot form an estimate. That day has 
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not yet arrived in the history of the most progres¬ 
sive nations of the West, not in England, not in 
France, not in America. At the same time I am 
anxious that my position should not be misunder¬ 
stood. I do not maintain that the Universities 
should stand aloof from the life of the nation. Edu¬ 
cations is a sacred national trust. The people who 
who dedicate their lives in the cause of education, 
work for the nation ; and it would be a calamity if 
they were completely isolated from the main stream 
of national activities. The labourers in the field of 
education should come in contact with society in 
its diverse phases and should be read y to profit by 
criticism. This does not imply that they should be 
guided by uninformed and unintelligent criticism. l 
am not afraid of criticism, I am not afraid of publi¬ 
city, even when, I find a question like this put to 
me; ‘is it true that 80 per cent, of the Hindu stu¬ 
dents passed in Sanskrit and 50 per cent, of the 
Mahomedan students passed in Arabic ? Does this 
imply that the examination in Arabic is stiffer than 
that in Sanskrit ? Does this also imply that the Vice- 
Chancellor, a Brahmin, has influenced the passes in 
Sanskrit ?’ Questions like these only help to bring 
democracy into discredit and ridicule. But apart 
from such effervescences, there can be no doubt that 
the problem of reconstruction of a University, so as 
to bring it into intimate touch with the life of the 
nation and at the same time to preserve the freedom 
of its academic activities, is by no means free from 
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difficulty. One of the speakers referred to the 
distinction between academic and administrative 
work. The dividing line cannot always be sharply 
drawn ; never-the-less the distinction is real and is 
well recognised. There may consequently be two 
Bodies in the University, one concerned with aca¬ 
demic work, the other with administrative work. 
It is on this latter Body that intelligent and enligh¬ 
tened Councillors should find a place There will 
thus be established a link between the members of 
the Legislative Council who have control over the 
national purse and the members of the profession of 
education who formulate academic ideals. I do not 
apprehend that such a constitution will be easily 
shattered into fragments, i am not afraid of the 
inclusion of non*acaderaic men in the Court of a great 
University. They will soon find their level, Lau¬ 
ghter), and when they come into close contact with 
University teachers, they will discover that academic 
men manage their work creditably even from the 
point of view of the purse. 1 look forward with 
hope to a common platform where academic men, 
who constitute the backbone of the University, may 
meet on equal terms with non academic men, who 
have entered the Legislative Councils. Let them 
discuss frankly all questions of policy, for instance, 
whether the University of Lucknow should open a 
Department of Agriculture at a cost of Five Lacs to 
the State. Such a topic as this may and should be 
fruitfully discussed by a mixed Body of the type 
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indicated. But l cannot lend my support to a 
scheme which makes academic work subject to the 
control of non-academic men, specially of men whose 
actions are apt to be inspired by political motives or 
partisan considerations. I do not forget the claim 
which has sometimes been put forward that the 
Minister is entitled to control the financial adminis¬ 
tration of the University on the theory ‘that the 
man who pays the piper is entitled to call for the 
tune.' I have never come across a more transparent 
fallacy. Can the Minister be said to pay the piper ? 
Does the money which he calls upon the Council to 
vote constisute his patrimony or his self acquisition 
(Laughter) ? Is he not the cnstodian—sometimes a 
very temporary custodian—of funds which have been 
contributed by you and others like you for the benefit 
of the State ? Is it not possible that men who are 
skilled in the affairs of the University and who have 
devoted their lives to its development, are far more 
deeply interested in the institution than a Minister 
who has no acquaintance—intimate or superficial— 
with University administration ? Is it at all impro¬ 
bable that a Minister, summoned to office from party 
considerations, may not only have no aptitude for 
the work entrusted to him, but may be turned out 
of office by an adverse vote of the Council, if he is 
not over-anxious to enjoy his handsome salary ? i 
venture to think that a Minister who poses as the 
flower of democracy cannot consistently exercise 
autocratic and bureaucratic powers over the Uni- 
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versity (Cheers). There is no country in the modern 
world where State control of high education was 
more stringent, more rigorous, than in Germany, and 
the civilised world has witnessed its baneful conse¬ 
quences. No University can flourish unless its 
Professors possess that priceless treasure which we 
call freedom of thought (Cheers). If I were a Univer¬ 
sity Professor I would without hesitation, decline 
to mould my opinions in matters of history, economics, 
religion, philosophy and science to suit the arro- 
gance or ignorance of a Minister of Education, 
however elevated his rank in the Warrant of Prece¬ 
dence. On what principle, sacred to democracy, is 
it claimed that decisions of the University,—whether 
they be on questions academic or administrative is 
immaterial for the present purpose—should be 
submitted to the Minister for confirmation or rejec¬ 
tion, as if he were an all-knowing and never-erring 
Angel from Heaven ? The danger is equally grave 
whether such autocratic intervention is made all- 
pervading or is restricted to concerns financial. 
The grip of the Iron Hand may be tightened, as 
we all know in ways diverse and devious, and com¬ 
plete surrender to the will of the financier secured, 
so that half the Professors may be Brahmins, half 
non-Brahmins, or a fourth Christian and three- 
fourths Moslem (Cheers). Put not into the hands 
of the Government a weapon which may be used 
for the punishment of a University teacher whose 
views and influence are distasteful to the men at 
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the time in power ; encourage not sycophancy and 
keep the University as independent organs of 
opinion in the community. Let me assure you that 
the proposition before the House is pregnant with 
incalculable danger, and. may, if logically extended, 
destroy the fabric of the State. When all Depart¬ 
ments of the State become Ministerial—none 
Reserved—will you demand that Law and justice 
should be administered by the Courts under the 
control of the Minister and the Councillors ? Will 
you demand that military campaigns should be 
conducted under the wise guidance of brilliant 
civilians ? One of the speakers this evening, with 
evident satisfaction, referred to laymen as Secre¬ 
taries for War—he prudently overlooked that this 
had sometimes led nations into disaster and that 
many people would not hesitate for a moment, if 
they were called upon to make a choice between a 
Churchill and a Kitchener (Cheers). 

Finally, let us look at the problem from the 
theoretical standpoint. The State must discharge 
its manifold functions through Bodies properly 
constituted. The duty of the State with regard to 
higher education is performed through the medium 
of the Universities, as the appropriate organs 
created for this special purpose. Once you have 
framed a constitution for a University, leave it free. 
If you find that the consitution has failed let the 
legislature interfere and alter the consitution. But 
it is a contradiction in terms that you have a 
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University entrusted by the State with the dis¬ 
charge of the verj' responsible duty of promotion 
of higher education and yet you contemplate inter¬ 
ference on every possible and impossible occasion. 
That position is intolerable ; and in the light of 
conditions, educational and political, here and 
elsewhere, I confidently ask you to reject the motion 
and to make an insistent demand for autonomous 
self governing Universities, in intimate touch with 
the life of the Nation and yet free from external 
control ■■ free from political fetters from the State, 
free from ecclesiastical fetters from religious corpo¬ 
rations, free from civic fetters from the community. 
Thus and thus alone can the Nation, under the 
vitalising influence of a creative, an independent 
centre of Thought, work out its moral as well as 
intellectual salvation, in touch alike with the 
experience of the past and the aspirations of the 
future (Prolonged cheers*),’’ 


* The House then divided iind Iho resolution was declared lost 
by an overwhelming majority. 
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Correspondence between 
Lord Lytton and Sir Asutosh 


Government House 
Ctilcutta. 

24th March, 1923. 


Dear Sir Asutosh, 

With reference to the Vice-Chancellorship about 
which I spoke to you on Wednesday last, I am 
well aware that this office has entailed upon you 
a heavy burden of work, and that though a post 
of honour and responsibility, it is not coveted by 
you for any reason excejjt a wish to serve the 
University which you love, and to the welfare 
of which you have devoted your life. As you 
know, the appointment has to be made not by the 
Chancellor but by the Local Government ■ that is 
to say, by the Governor and the Minister jointly^ 
and we both wish to know to what extent we 
■can count on your co operation. 1 am anxious 
to retain your services in this post because I feel 
that your powers and your attainments are of 
great value to the University and to the cause 
of higher education in Bengal. But if those powers 
and attainments are used in opposition to the 
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Government in the belief that you are thus serving 
the interests of the University, your continued 
occupation of the post would be impossible. 

IZou have seen our Bill, you have heard from 
me on more than one occasion that in framing it 
we are anxious to retain the largest measure of 
academic independence which can be secured for a 
University which is bound to Government in its 
origin and in its constitution and which is at pre¬ 
sent in need of financial assistance. I have asked 
for your suggestions, and 1 should welcome your 
criticism, provided it is offered as a fellow-worker 
and nor addressed to outside bodies. The conti¬ 
nuance of the course you have followed during 
the last few months would entirely preclude my 
favouring your reappointment. Hitherto you have 
given me no help j you have on the contrary used 
every expedient to oppose us. Your criticisms have 
been destructive rather than constructive ; you have 
misrepresented our objects and motives, and in¬ 
stead of coming to me as your friend and Chancellor 
with helpful suggestions for the improvement of 
our Bill, you have inspired articles in the Press 
to discredit the Government; you have appealed to 
Sir Michael Sadler, to the Government of India 
and the Government of Assam to oppose our Bill. 
All this has been the action not of a fellow-worker 
anxious to improve the conditions of co operation 
between the Government and the University, but 
of an opponent of the maintenance of any connection 
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between the two. I should not complain of 
this if you avowed yourself an open antogonist 
and 'said to me frankly, “ in the interests of the 
University I am obilged to oppose your policy and 
cannot co-operate with you.'’ But in that case, 
you could not expect the Government to retain 
you as a colleague and ask you to continue as 
Vice-Chancellor. 

I invite you at this time when the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor's office must be filled anew—a time which 
is also one of momentous consequence to the 
University—to assure me that you will exchange 
an attitude of opposition for one of whole hearted 
assistance, for in our co-operation lies the only chance 
of securing public funds for the University without 
impairing its academic freedom. If you will do 
this, if you will work with us as a colleague and 
trust to your power of persuasion to get what 
you consider the defects in our Bill amended, if 
you can give an assurance that you will not work 
against the Government or seek the aid of other 
agencies to defeat our Bill, then I am prepared to 
seek the concurrence of my Minister to your re¬ 
appointment as Vice-Chancellor and I am confident 
that we can produce a Bill which will both secure 
the approval of the Legislative Council and be 
of lasting benefit to the University. If you 
cannot conscientiously do this, you must make 
yourself free to oppose me by ceasing to be 
Vice-Chancellor. 
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I shall be glad to hear from you before Tuesday 
and I await your answer with the hope that what¬ 
ever your decision may be, it will make the future 
easier for both of us. 

Believe me, your sincerely, 
Lytton. 

Hon. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt, C.S.I., M.A. D.L., etc. 


Sir Asutosb’s Eeply. 

Senate House, 
Calcutta. • 
26th March, 1923. 

Dear Lord Lytton, 

1 am in receipt of your letter dated the 24th 
March which reached me on Saturday evening after 
I had returned home from the Convocation. I shall 
in ray reply speak without reserve and hesitation 
as you have made most unjust and unmerited im¬ 
putations on my conduct. 

Before I record my views on your offer to 
reappoint me as Vice-Chancellor and the conditions 
that accompany it, I shall deal with your remarks 
on my attitude towards the proposed scheme of 
legislatioB. I cannot reproduce here the contents 
of the correspondence w^hich has passed between 
you and me on this subject, but it seems clear that 
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you could not have refreshed your memory by its 
perusal before you criticised my conduct. You could 
not possibly have forgotten that in the letter which 
I wrote to you on the 4th (November, 1922 after 
I had received a copy of the University Bill from 
Mr. Mitter, I expressed in unmistakable terms my 
disapproval of its contents and the principles under¬ 
lying it, That Bill came ujjon me as an absolute 
surprise. Mr. Mitter, you might remember, asked 
for my personal opinion. In your letter dated the 
8th November, 1922, you distinctly wrote to me 
that Mr. Mitter had told you that the Senate of 
the University had been consulted officially but that 
my personal opinion had not been invited. This, 
as I intimated to you later, was the exact opposite 
of truth. This was followed by protracted corres¬ 
pondence and interviews with you in the course of 
which I explained to you my views upon the draft 
Bill. At length on the 11th January, 1923 you 
gave me permission to consult the Members of the 
Senate on the provisions of the Bill. At about the 
same time 1 received from you a copy of the Secon¬ 
dary Education Bill; all information regarding its 
contents, though repeatedly asked for, had been 
kept back by the Government from the University. 
The Senate, thus placed in possession of the two 
Bills, appointed a Committee to report on their 
provisions. Before the views of the University 
could be formulated and communicated to you, you 
adopted, inspite of my earnest protests and the 
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remons'trance of the Senate, an absolutely indefen¬ 
sible course. You forwarded the Bill or Bills to the 
Government of India with a view to obtain its 
sanction to introduce them into the Legislative 
Council. If you refer to the correspondence, you 
will find that I and my colleagues on the Senate 
made a desperate effort to convince you that as the 
Bills were open to grave abjections, they should 
not be adopted as Government measures before full 
and searching enquiry. Our appeals and protests were 
totally disregarded. You now make a grievance 
that I have used every expedient to oppose your 
Government to arrest the progress of the measures. 
You complain that I have appealed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Government of Assam. You 
will be surprised to hear that what I have done has 
been perfectly constitutional. In your letter dated 
the 13 th January, 1923, you stated explicitly that 
I would be free to take what steps I please to dis¬ 
cuss the Bill with the Members of the Senate. In 
mv reply dated the 14th January, 1923, 1 stated 
that in view of the importance of the questions 
raised, L had decided to give an opportunity to 
every Member of the Senate to discuss the provi¬ 
sions of the Bills. The Senate, it may not be 
known to you, includes His Kxcellency the Governor 
of Assam, the Member of the Council of the Gover¬ 
nor-General in charge of the Department of Educa¬ 
tion, the Minister for Education in Assam and the 
Director of Public Instruction in Assam. The papers 
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were forwarded as confidential documents to each 
of these gentlemen. If I had withheld the papers 
from them, they would have been entitled to make 
legitimate grievance’, against me. If the result has 
been that they have formed an unfavourable opinion 
of the measures devised by your Government, and 
have taken such steps as they consider necessary and 
proper, you may regret it, but surely that is not a 
ground for complaint against me. You also make a 
grievance that I have appealed to Sir Michael Sadler. 
Your Government, notwithstanding my adviee 
and the advice of the Senate, has unceremoniously 
rejected the recommendations made by the Commis¬ 
sion over whose deliberations Sir Michael Sadler 
presided. If I have intimated this fact to Sir 
Michael Sadler—a fact which has been a matter of 
public knowledge for many weeks past -1 did it 
in the best interests of the University and of the 
country. Again, you do not hesitate to assert that 
1 have inspired articles in the Press to discredit 
your Government. This is a libel and I challenge 
you to produce evidence in support of this unfound¬ 
ed allegation. 

You complain that my criticisms have been 
destructive rather than constructive. Yes, the criti¬ 
cisms have been destructive of the provisions of the 
Bills which appeared to me and to my colleagues 
on the Senate to be most objectionable, framed, as 
we did not hesitate to record, from a political and 
not an educational standpoint. You seem to regret 
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that our criticisms have not been eonstructive, but 
you have never cared to invite the University to 
frame a constructive scheme for the benefit of your 
Government. 1 have, on more than one occasion, 
as you will no doubt recollect, offered to draw up 
a Bill with the assistance of my colleagues on the 
Senate and representatives of your Government— 
but [ have received no response. You complain that 
I have hitherto given you no help. 1 maintain 
that I have constantly offered you my help and 
advice which, for reasons best known to you alone, 
you have not accepted. I have written to you 
letter after letter—even in the midst of terrible 
sorrows”— commenting in detail on the provisions of 
the Bills. You have never cared to reply to the 
criticisms thus expressed. On the other hand, 
although I found from your letter dated 11th January, 
1923 that you were convinced that the proposed 
amendments were, as predicted by me, impossible 
of accomplishment in an amending Bill, 1 discovered 
much to my surprise a few days later that you were 
determined to push on the amending Bill and send 
it up to the Government of India for sanction. 
Again, the Report of the Committee on the two 
Bills \ which we took great pains to prepare) minutely 
criticised their clauses and challenged the ideal that 
lay beneath them. You have never recorded your 


*Asv>tosli’8 widowed daughter—whom he thought it bis duty 
to reiuany in the face of .social o-stracisiii —died during this period. 

33 
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opinion on our views. You have not even given me 
the opportunity to discuss the report with you. 
On the other hand, I cannot overlook that your 
letter to me dated 15th February, 1923 made it 
quite clear that you did not realise the gravity of 
the issues and you did not hesitate to express your 
impatience iit the space that our criticisms occupied. 
I notice that you charge me with having misrepre¬ 
sented your objects and motives. 1 most emphati¬ 
cally repudiate this unfounded charge. On the other 
haudj it would be interesting to know whether, 
when you stated to the Legislative Council that 
your ‘ anxiety to consult the authorities of the 
University and to obtain their support as far as 
possible, was responsible for the delay,' you were 
already aware of the attitude taken up by the 
Government of India. If you have the courage to 
publish to the world all the documents on the 
subject and the entire correspondence which has 
passed between us, I shall cheerfully accept the 
judgment of an impartial public. 

I shall finally consider your offer to reappoint 
me as Vice-Chancellor subject to a variety of condi¬ 
tions. There are expressions in your letter which 
imply that I am an applicant for the post and I am 
in expectation of reappointment. Let me assure you 
that if you and your Minister are under such an 
impression, you are entirely mistaken. You ask me 
to give you a pledge that 1 shall exchange an atti¬ 
tude of opposition for one of whole-hearted assist- 
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ance You are apparently not acquainted with the 
traditions of the high office which I have held for 
ten years. I was first called upon to accept the office 
of Vice Chancellor by that God-fearing soldier, the 
late Earl of Minto. He did not bind me with chains 
but on the other hand expressly enjoined me to work 
in concurrence with the Senate in such manner as 
might appear to my judgment to be in the truest 
interests of the University. We had in fact many 
open conflicts with the views of the Government in 
those days j you will however be interested to know 
that at the Convocation on the 12th March, 1910 
Lord Minto referred to me in the following words : 
‘ Now that ray high office is drawing to a close I 
rejoice ro feel that the administration of this great 
University will continue to benefit from your distin¬ 
guished ability and your fearless courage.’ During 
the tim<' that Lord Hardinge was Chancellor of the 
Universitj', we had many an accute difference 
with the Government, and as Vice-Chancellor I never 
hesitated to express my disapproval of Government 
measure: when they appeared to me to be injurious 
to the interests of the University. Lord Hardinge 
had the generosity repeatedly to congratulate me on 
the bold stand we had from time to time made 
against the views maintained by his Government. 
When two years ago, at the insistent request of Lord 
Chelmsford and Lord Ronaldshay, I accepted their 
invitation to hold the post of Vice-Chancellor, 
I stated distinctly that I would spare no efforts to 
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devote myself to the services of the University and 
to promote, to the laest of my judgment and ability, 
the truest interests of my Alma Maier which have 
been always dearest to me. From the eonversation 
that 1 had with Lord Ronaldshay at that time, 1 
discovered that no one appreciated more keenly than 
he the need and value of a thoroughly independent 
Vice-Chancellor. Let me assure you that this high 
tradition was not created by me. It was my 
privilege to work as a Member of the Syndicate with 
eight succesive Vice-Chancellors during a period of 
seventeen years, before I was called upon to accept 
that post, and most, if not all of them, were eminent 
men imbued with the traditions of the office from 
the time of their predecessors. Many of the occu¬ 
pants, ever since the days of our first Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir James Colville, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
have been men who had taken oath to administer 
justice in the name of their Sovereign. To them it 
would have been a matter of astonishment to be told 
that, as Vice Chancellors, they were expected to adapt 
themselves to the views of the Government simply 
because it was the Government which had the 
appointment in its gift. I have, I 
maintain, scrupulously adhered to the cherished 
traditions iif my oflice and it has never entered 
into my mind, during the last two years, 
that I was seriously expected to adapt myself to the 
wishes of your Government. Surely, my attitude 
towards the policy adopted by your Government in 
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the matter of University legislation has been quite 
familiar to you for some months past, and you have 
never before this ventured to convey a suggestion 
to me that my action as Vice-Chancellor has been 
unworthy of my office I quite realise that I have 
not in the remotest degree tried to please you or 
your Minister. But I claim that I have acted 
throughout in the best interests of the University, 
notwithstanding formidable difficulties and obstacles, 
and that I have uniformly tried to save your Govern¬ 
ment from the pursuit of a radically wrong course— 
though my advice had not been heeded. I am not 
surprised that neither you nor your Minister can 
tolerare me. You assert that you want us to be 
men.* You have one before you, who can speak and 
act fearlessly according to his convictions, and you 
are not able to stand the sight of him. It may not 
be impossible for you to secure the services of a sub- 
servienr. Vice-Chancellor, prepared alw'ays to carry 
out the mandates of your Government, and to act as 
a sx)y on the Senate. He may enjoy the confidence 
of your Government but he will not certainly 
enjoy the confidence of the Senate and the public 
of Bengal. We shall watch with interest the 
performances of a Vice-Chancellor of this type, 
creating a new tradition for the office. 


' In his Oonvoeution Address at the Dacca University Lord 
Lytton oshoited his tho young men of the country—specially of 
the U Diversity—to be ‘men’. 
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I send you without hesitation the only answer 
which an honourable man can send—an answer 
which you and your advisers expect and desire : 1 
decline the insulting offer you have made to me. 

Yours sincerely, 
ASUTOSH MOOKEnjEB 

His Excellency the Earl of Lytton, G.C.I.E. 
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